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clusions” ‘The principles of Comparative Philology 

apust rest on the evidence of the best known and the 

best analyzed dialects, and it is to them that we 

must look, if we wish for a compass to guide us 

through the most violent storms and hurricanes of 
al speculation.! 

I thought it best, therefore, fo devote the present 
course of lectures to the examination of a very lim- 
ited area of speech,—to English, French, German, 
Latin, and Greek, and, of cone, to Sanekrit,— in 
order to discover or to establish more firmly some 
of the fundamental principles of the Science of Lan- 

L believe there is no science from which we, 
the students of language, may learn more than from 
Geology. Now, in Geology, if we have once ac- 
quired a general knowledge of the successive strata 
that form the crust of the earth, and of the faunas 
and floras present or absent in each, nothing is so 
instructive as the minute exploration of a quarry 
close at hand, of a cave or a mine, in order to sve 
things with our own eyes, to handle them, and to 
learn how every pebble that we pick up points 0 
Jesson of the widest range. I believe it is the same 
in the Science of Language. One word, however 
common, of our own dialect, if well examined and 
analyzed, will teach ux more than the most ingen- 
ious speculations on the nature of specch and the 
origin of roots. We may accept it, I belicve,as 0 
general principle that what is real in modern forma- 
tions is possible in more ancient formations; that 
whathas been found to be true om a small scale 
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ands ; Old High-German, anter, enter , Middle High 
German, ende; Modern High-German, end). ‘his 
‘was preserved as Inte as Gower’s and Chaucer's 
time? though in most cases it had then already been 
supplanted by the termination ing. Now what is 
that termination ing ?? It is clearly used in two 
different senses, even in modern English. If we say 
“a loving child,” loving is a verbal_adjective. 

we say “loving our neighbor is our highest duty,” 
loving is a verbal substantive. Again, there are 
many substantives in ing, such as building, wedding, 
mecting, where the verbul character of the substan- 
tive is almost, if not entirely, lost. 

Now, if we look to Anglo-Saxon, we find the ter- 
mination ing used — 

1, To form patronymics; for instance, Godvul/- 
ing, the son of Goduuif, In the A. 8, translation 
ef the Bible, the son of Elisha is called Elising. In 
the plural these patronymics frequently become the 
names of families, clans, villages, towns, and na- 
tions, e.g. Tiyringas, the 'Thuringians. Even if 
names in tag are derived from names of rivers or 
hills or trees, they may still be called patronymics, 
because in ancient times the ideas of relationship 
and descent were not confined to living beings! 
People living near the Elbe might well be called the 
sons of the Elbe or Albings, as, for instance, the 
Nordalbingi in Holstein. Many of the geographical 


4 Pointis and eleves be wel sitthnde 
eg 


om. of dhe Rove, 266, 
4 Grimm, Denteche Grammatid, ti. 
» See Forstemanio, Die Deutschen Orinanan pls and Zeltvche (ft fae 
Feryleichende Sprockforsehwag, i. 100+ 
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At bas oeen supposed that the modern English 
participle was formed by the same derivative, but in 
A. 8. this suffix ing is chiefly attached to nouns 
and adjectives, not to verbs. There wns, however, 
another derivative in A. S., which was attached to 
verbs in order to form verhal substantives, This 
was ung, the German ung. For instance, elensung, 
cleansing ; bedcnung, beaconing; &e. In early A. 8. 
these abstract nouns in wig are far more numerous 
than those in ing. Ing, however, began soon to 
encroach on ung’, and at present no trace is left in 
English of substantives derived from verbs by means 
of ung. 

Although, as I said, it might seem more plausible 
to look on the modern participle in English as 
originally an adjective in fag, such popular phrases 
as agoing, a-thinking, point rather to the verbal 
substuntives in imp as the source from which the 
modem English participle was derived. “T am 
going” is io reality a corruption of “I am a-going,” 
Le “I am on going,” and the participle present 
would thus, by a very simple process, be traced back 
to a locative case of a verbal noun! 

Let us lay it down, therefore, as a fact, that the 
place of the participle present may, in the progress 
of dialectic regeneration, be supplied by the locative 
of some other case of a verbal noun. 

Now let us look to French. On June 3, 1679, 


2h Gamett's “On the Formation of Words from Taffected 

Gaver” Phibslogionl ‘Vols fly No. Gh, 847- Gnrnett compares the 

Welah gn nef in standing, fr. ay secoxmh, on standing, the Gaolic og 

‘The same ingenious and xccuratn scholar was the first to pro 

pore the theory of the participle being formed from the locntivs of « verbal 
oun, 
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and the imperfect, Karitechilim, J was doing, are 
mere compounds of dchi, I am, dchildm, 1 was, 
with what may be called a participle present, but 
what is in reality a verbal noun in the locative, 
Kaxifechi, I do, means “1 am on doing,” or “I 
am a-doing.” 

Now the question arises, Does this perfectly in- 
telligible method of forming the participle from the 
oblique case of a verbal noun, and of forming the 
present indicative by compounding this verbal noun 
with the auxiliary verb “ to be,” supply us with a 
test that may be safely applied to the analysis of 
languages which decidedly belong to, ifferent 
family of speech? Let us take the (Bask,) which 
is cerlainly neither Aryan nor Semitic, and which 
has thrown out a greater abundance of verbal forms 
than almost any known language! Here the pres- 
ent is formed by what is called a participle, followed 
by an auxiliory verb. ‘This participle, however, is 
formed by the suffix an, and the same suffix is used 
to form the Jocative case of nouns. For instance, 
imendia, the mountain ; mendiaz, from the mountain; 

in the mountnin; mendico, for the anke of 

j¢ mountain. In like manner, efchean, io the 

house; ohean, in the bed. If, then, we examine 
the verb, 


crorten nix, T fall; 
J % Wis, thon falls 
day he Salle; 


‘we see again in erorten a locative, or, as it is called, 
@ positive case of the verbal substantive erorta, the 


1 See Inchauspe’s Le Verbs Bavping published by Peiove Louls-Luclem 
Bonsparte. Bayonne, 1829 
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either J fall, or I am falling, bot was intended 
sriginully for “I (am) in the act of falling,” or, 


deroirepire re. Et quiou so dise pax que cette traduction suppoverait 
qu'il ya idmsitic, et non ikvairic; now arous obporrd plus dane foie yn la 
— den deux formules ext Vablatif singulier, et Mautre Vablatif de 

Js section Indéfinie, comme on le voit dana ces fagons de parlor, Hs ve 
eyinie (il h'y en w point de Git}, 2s da erreric (il w'y on @ point de 
ent), &e. 


‘Wiaction que l'on va faire peut étre envisagée comme un point de ex 
‘apy 


ron, Jéhustera nox (Je vais eommencer, Je wait gar> 

ters Jools wt) on noe hip cestyan lame ware elerab 
‘comune J¢ sais an Jardivgve., en hibreu iphtxt, on latin ad rieasdan Se, 
Le Vow par ob Von passe (ud), Vespace on le ellie que Won travers 
(wedius), instrament on 16 moyea par sequel une clone e fait (metaw), 
foulent dans Ia banque te eat appeld médiatit, earnctérixé par In terme 
fualkon az, ex, is, or, us At 10st pax difficile de reeonnaitre cette infiaxion 
dana les mote jrars, idhusis, baratee, Ke. De li, quand ja dis Gigona jones 
diel da (Whore viten mangeant), tn traduction littérale ext Cihwmine eit 
pir fe manger, om plutit Vhorme vit par lo mange; car funeedérive dade 
forme jan, qui ext tout & ta fole at le radieal de cette farnilie, ot intlexion 
Puuaive dé oe mot, corine on le roit on disant fama (le mangé ow la chowe 


)- 
Fans maintenant on ctat dapprécier an juste une infinité de mote 
quo Ton avait coutune d'sppoler verbes, Hrenons par exemple lo soi- 
Chant verbe tomher : (tit an present erorten wis (je tombe), erutes Air 
‘tu tember), erortes ca {81 tombe}, erorten gire (nous tombous), fies $i em 
<us noas avons dit de Uoxprestion eroriem est exact, la formule erates 
‘ais doit nignitior, je mir cumr te fomber, on cava acts we tomber, It eat 
‘vrai que tious disone, par ayncope, erorten pour erorteas ; mals de 
gonsGquence peat Stre la suppremion de la lottre «, paiaqu’on dit indie 
Mermmort, solon Jo dialesto, efchean, efchen ou etchia (dane la maison)? 
Sicepenidant on veut altechor qoelque importance b eatta voyyllny ik dat 
permis de croire que son abwnce ddnote labsonee do Martioley oe qui ne 
farait pas invraisemblable, apris oo qui n fed dit A la page 46. 

i réwults de cette olves ration que, dane los farmules du prisent erortes 
nis, everten his, &e., 1) mot erorten, qui expaiino action de tomaber, neat 
[pas un verbe, uals Bien un noes au can peoitif 

Le pettérit erri nix (je suis told) 20 compore aami du rerho wie (je 
ais) ot de Is firme paosive erori, dont te sens adjectif so manifeste ea 
‘tore mieux si l'on y sjoute Varticle, en disant crores mit, coat dire, eh 

mot. Je evis tows, or eolal qui est tombs, 
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explains Bengali will explain Sanskrit; nay, the sim- 
ilarity between some of the Aryan languages and 
the Busk in the formation of their participles should 
be considered as an entirely exceptional case. Mr. 
Gamett, however, after establishing the principle 
that the participle present may be expressed by the 
locative of a verbal noun, endeavors in his excellent 
paper to show that the original Indo-European par- 
ticiple, the Latin amans, the Greek typtin, the San- 
wkrit bodhat, were formed on the same principle: — 
that they are “all inflected cases of a verbal noun. 
In this, I believe, he has failed, n¢ many have failed 
before and after him, by imagining that what has 
been found to be true in one portion of the vast 
kingdom of epeech must be equally true in all. This 
is not #0, and cannot be so. Language, thongh its 
growth is governed by intelligible principles through- 
ont, was not so uniform in its progress as to repeat 
exactly the eame phenomena at every stage of its 
life. As the geologist looks for different character- 
istics when he has to deal with London clay, with 
Oxford clay, or with old red sandstone, the student 
‘of language, too, must be prepared for different fore 
mations, even though he confines himself to one 
stage in the history of language, the inflectional. 
And if he steps beyond this, the moet modern stage, 
then to apply indiscriminately to the lower stages of 
human speech, to the agglutinative und radical, the 
same tests which have proved successful in the in- 

4 Me takes tho Sanskrit draeat as m pomible ablative, Ikewise Ara, and 
texval (sich It would be Impowsitle to form ablatires in df (ax) frum 
‘verbal bases rained bry tha vikaranna of the special tonws, nor would the 


ablative be 29 appropriate w case ar tho locative, for taking the place of « 
‘verbal adjective 
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teeming with Supines and Paulo-pluperfects. Up to 
a certain point the method by which so great results 
have been achieved in classifying the Aryan lan- 
guages may be applicable to other clusters of speech. 
Phonetic laws are always useful, but they are not 
the only tools which the student of language must 
learn to handle. If we compare the extreme mem 
bers of the Polynesian dinlects, we find but litte 
agreement in what may be called thcir grammar, 
and many of their words seem totally distinct, But 
if we compare their numerals, we clearly see that 
these are common property; we perceive similarity, 
though nt the same time great diversity: —! 
1 2 3 
Jun, aa tole 
tola 
Tongan tola 
New Zealand tah torn. 
Rarotongan tora 
Mangarevau tora, 
Qeti 


i tora ba, maha. rima, pao 
tole hay ouna Tim 
ton hacrfa ima 


8 10 
van i fal, patil 
vala sefuluy gafuly 
vata iva hogofula 
wars yabura 
vara i aura 
varu. 
hawa 
varu, van iva. 
valu iwa 

Nukubivan ono hiitu, fita van iva 


1 Hale, Vnitrd States Exploring Expeditien, vot. vi. p. 908, 
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common have heen traced back with perfect cer 
tainty to one and the eame source, 

But mere phonetic decay will not account for the 
differences between the Polynesian dialects, and un+ 
Jess we admit the process of dialectic regeneration 
to much greater extent than we should be justi- 
fied in doing in the Aryan and Semitic families, our 
task of reconciliation would become hopeless. Will 
it be believed that since the time of Cook five of the 
ten simple numerals in the language of ‘Tahiti have 
been thrown off and replaced by new ones? This 
is, nevertheless, the fact, 

| Two was rua; it is now piti, 
Four was ia; it is now maha. 
Five was rima; it is now poe, 
Six was ono; it is now fene 

\ Eight was varu; it is now waut 

It is clear that if a radical or monosyllabic lan- 
guage, like Chinese, begins to change and to 
break out in independent dialects, the results must 
be very different from those which we observe in 
Latin aa split up into the Romance dialects. In the 
Romance dialects, however violent the changes 
which made Portuguese words to differ from French, 
there always remain a few fibres by which they 
hang together. It might be dificult to recognize 
the French plier, to fold, to turn, in the Portuguese 
chegar, to arrive, yet vre trace plier back to plicare, 
and chegar to the Spanish Uegar, the old Spanish 
plegar, the Latin plicare,* here used in the sense of 

1 Waited Ststee Reploring Rapedition awiler the command of Charles 
Wilkes.“ Ethnography end Philology,” by H. Male Vol vik p. 289. 
4 Dies, Lezicen, « ¥. Mears Cromaar, |, p. 370- 
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from Chinese. One of them says:—“ When J 
arrived in Cochin-China, and heard the natives 
speak, particularly the women, I thought I heard the 
twittering of birds, and I gave up all hope of ever 
leorning it. All words are monosyllabic, and people 
distinguish ihcir significations only by means of dif 
ferent accents in pronouncing them. The same syl- 
lable, for instance, dai, signifies twenty-three entirely 
different things, according to. the difference of ac- 
cent, so that people never speak without singing.4 
This description, though somewhat exaggerated, is 
correct in the main, there being six or cight musical 
accents or modulations in this as in other monosyl- 
lable tongues, by which the different meanings of 
one and the came monosyllabic root are kept dis- 
tinct. These accents form an clement of language 
which we have lost, bat which was most important 
during the primitive stages of human speech2 The 
3 Chinese language commands no more than about 
450 distinct sounds, and with them it expresses be- 
yeen 40,000 and 50,000 words or meanings® ‘These 
meanings are now kept distinct by means of com 
position, as in other languages by derivation, lut in 
the radical stage words with more than twenty sig- 
nifications would have bewildered the hearer entirely, 
without some hints to indicate their actual intention, 

Such hints were given by different intonations. We - 
have something left of this faculty in the tone of our 
sentences, We distinguish an interrogative from a 
positive sentence by the raising of our voice. (Gone? 
Gone.) We pronounce Yes very differently when we 

2 Léan de Bory, F<. 7. 34. 


4 See Heaulioz, Ainalre aur Portyine ole J Muvigue, 1869. Leetwree oo 
the Beience of Fxxaguage, First Sorles, p- 278. 
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formed by the addition of some word meaning “ mul- 
titude, heap, flock, class,” what trace of original re- 
lationship remains when one dialect uses one, another 
another word? ‘The plural in Cochin-Chinese is 
formed by placing fo before the substantive, ‘This 
fo means many, or a certain number. It may exist 
in Chinese, but it is certainly not used there to form 
the plural. Another word employed for forming plu- 
rals is mung, several, and this again is wanting in 
Chinese. It fortunately happens, however, that a few 
words expressive of plurality have been preserved 
both in Chinese and Cochin-Chinese; a9, for in- 
stance, choung, clearly the Chinese tchoung, mean- 
ing confiux, vulgus, all, and used as an exponent of 
the plural; and kak, which bas been identified with 
the Chinese ko. The last identification may seem 


been given op in Cochin-Chinese as a term of plu- 
rality, how would the teste which we apply for dis+ 
covering the original identity of the Aryan lan~ 
guages have helped us in determining the real and 
close relationship between Chinese and Cochin« 
Chinese ? 

The present indicative is formed in Cochin-Chinese 
by simply putting the personal pronoun before the 
joot ‘Chas, — 

Toy een, Tlove. 
Mai men, thou lovest. 
No men, he loves. 
| The past tenge is formed by the eddition of da 
pyenicd means “already.” Thus, — 
‘Toy da men, Toved. 
Mai da men, thou loveds, 
No da men, he Ieved, 
3 Endllcher, Chineducly Grommalae § 198. 
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duce a much more rapid shedding of words tham in 
literary languages, and I have since received ample 
evidence to confirm the views which I then expressed. 
My excellent friend, the Bishop-of Melanesia, of 
whom it is dificult to say whether we ehould ad- 
mire him most as a missionary, or as a scholar, or 
as a bold mariner, meets in every small islind with 
a new language, which none but a scholar could 
trace back to the Melanesian type. “ What an in- 
dication,” he writes, “of the jealousy and suspicion 
of their lives, the extraordinary multiplicity of these 
languages affords! In each generation, for aught I 
know, they diverge more and more; provincialisms 
and local words, &c. perpetually introduce mew 
causes for perplexity.” 

Ishall mention to-day but one new, though insig- 
nificant cause of change in the Polynesian Jan- 
guages, in order to show that it is difficult to over- 
estimate the multifarious influences which are at 
work in nomadic dialects, constantly changing their 
aspect and multiplying their number; and in order 
to convince even the most incredulous how litile we 
know of all the sceret springs of language if we con- 
fine our researches to a comparison of the classical 
tonguee of India, Greece, Italy, and Germany. 

‘The Tahitians, besides their mataphorical expres- 
sions, have another and » more singular made of dis- 
playing their revercace towards their king, by a cus- 
tom which they term Ze pi. ‘They cease to employ, 
in the common language, those words which form a 
part or the whole of the sovereign's name, or that of 
one of his near relatives, and invent new terme to 

+ Dale, I. es pe BBB. 
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clearly to guard against the name of the sovereign 
being ever uscd, cven by accident, in ordinary con+ 
versation, and thie object is attained by tabooing 
even one portion of his name. 

*But this alteration,” ox EH continues, 
“affects not only the words themselves, but syllables 
of similar sound in other words. ‘Thus the name 
of one of the kings being Tw, not only was this 
word, which a “to stand,” changed to fia, but 
in the etu, star, the last syllable, though having 
no connection, except in sound, with the word tu, 
underwent the same alteration,—star being now 
Jetia; tui, to strike, became fiat; and tx pa pau, a 
corpse, tia pa pa. So ha, four, having been changed 
to maha, the word aa, split, bas been altered to 
amaha, and murika, the name of a month, to muridha, 
When tho word ai was changed to amu, maraci, the 
name of a certain wind (in Rarotongan, maranai), 
became maraamu.” 

“The mode of alteration, or the manner of form- 
ing new terms, scems to be arbitrary, In many 
cases, the substitutes are made by changing or drop- 
ping some letter or letters of the original word, as 
hopot for hapai, to carry in the arms; ene for hono, to 
mend; aw for tau, fit; hio for tio, to look; ea for ara, 
path; vou for varu, eight; vea for vera, not, &e. Tn 
other cases, the word substituted is one which had 
before a meaning nearly related to that of the term 
disused, —as tia, straight, upright, is ueed instead 
of tu, to stand; pae, part, division, instead of rima, 
five; piti, together, has replaced rua, two, &c. In 
some eases, the meaning or origin of the new word 
is unknown, and it may be a mere invention —as 
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family idioms — nay, that they would be confined 
to the gossip of women, and not enter into the con- 
versation of men. But the influence of women on 
the language of each generation is much greater 
than that of men. We very properly call our lan+ 
guage in Germany our mother-tongue, Unsere Mut- 
tersprache, for it is from our mothers that we learn 
it, with all its peculiarities, faults, idioms, aecents, 
Gicero, in his “ Bratus” (c. 68), said: “It mukes 
a great difference whom we hear at home every day, 
and with whom we speak as boys, and how our 
fathers, our tutors, and our mothers speak. We 
read the letters of Cornelia, the mother of the Grac- 
chi, and it is clear from them that her sons were 
brought up, not in the lap, but, so to say, in the very 
breath and speech of their mother.” And again 
(Bhet. iil. 12), when speaking of his mother-in-law, 
Crassus said, “ When T hear Livlia (for women 
keep old fashions more readily, because, as they do 
not hear the conversation of many people, they will 
always retain what they learned at first); but when 
T hear her, it is as if 1 were listening to Plautas and 
Nevius” 

But this is not all. Dante ascribed the first at 
tempts at using the vulgar tongue in Italy for liters 
ary compositions to the silent influence of ladies who 
did not understand the Latin Janguage. Now this 
vulgar Italian, before it became the literary language 
of Italy, hekt very much the same position there as 
the so-called Prikrit dialects in India; and these 
Prakrit dialects first assumed a literary position in the 
Sanskrit plays where female characters, both high 
and low, are introduced as speaking Prikrit, instead 
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But whether the influence of the Jangunge of 
women be admitted on this large seale or not, cer 
tain it is, that through a thousand emaller channels 
their idioms everywhere find acmission into the do- 
mestic conversation of the whole family, and into 
the public speeches of their assemblies. ‘The greater 
the ascendency of the female element in society, the 
greater the influence of their language on the lan- 
guage of a family or a clan,a village or a town. 
The cases, however, that are mentioned of women 
speaking a totally different Iangunge from the men, 
cannot be used in confirmation of this view. The 

men, for instance, in the Aatille Islands, 
spoke a language different from that of their hus- 
bands, because the Ciribes had killed the whole 
male population of the Arawakes and married their 
women; and something similar seems to have taken 
plice among some of the tribes of Greenland? Yet 
even these isolated cases show how, among savage 
races, in a primitive state of society, language may 
be influenced by what we should call purely seci- 
dental causes. 

But to return to the Kafir language, we find in it 
clear traces that what may have been originally a 
mere feminine peculiarity — the result, if you like, 
of the bashfulness of the Kafir ladies extended its 
influence, For, in the same way as the women 
eschew words which contain a sound similar to the 
aames of their nearest male relatives, the men also 
of ccriain Kafir tribes feel a prejudice against em- 
ploying a word that is similar in sound to the name 
of one of their former chiefs. Thus, the Amambala 

4 Meeves, Cotologe, 1. p. 212 $id 1p. 900 
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One more testimony in support of these views 
Mr. H. W. Bates, in bia latest work, “The Nataral- 
ist on the Amazons,” writce: “ But language is 
not a sure guide in the filistion of Brazilian tribes, 
seven or eight langnages being sometimes spoken on 
the same river within a distance of 200 or 300 miles.” 
‘There are certain peculiarities in Indian habits which 
lead to a quick corruption of language and segrega- 
tion of dialects. When Indians, men or women, 
are conversing amongst themselves, they seem to 
take pleasure in inventing new modes of prononci- 
ation, or in distorting words. It is amusing to 
notice bow the whole party will laugh when the wit 
of the circle perpetrates a new slang term, and these 
new words are very often retained. I have noticed 
this during long voyages made with Indian crews. 
When such alterations occur amongst a family or 
horde, which often live many years without com- 
munication with the rest of their tribe, the local cor. 
ruption of language becomes perpetuated. Single 
hordes belonging to the same tribe, and inhabiting 
the banks of the same river, thus become, in the 
course of many years’ isolation, unintelligible to 
other hordes, as happens with the Collinas on the 
Juria. I think it, therefore, very probable that the 
disposition to invent new words and new modes of 
pronunciation, added to the small population and 
habits of isolation of hordes and tribes, are the 
causes of the wonderful diversity of languages in 
South America.”— (Vol. i. pp. 329, 330.) 

As Tintend to limit the present course of lectures 
hiefly to Greek and Latin, with its Romance off 

cots; English, with its Continental kith and kin 
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decay. In this part we shall have to deal with some 
of the more important principles of Etymology. 

In the second part I mean to investignte what may 
be called the soul or the inside of Inngaage; exam« 
ining the first conceptions that claimed utterance, 
their combinations and ramifications, their growth, 
their decay, and their resuscitation. In that part we 
shall have to inquire into some of the fundamental 
principles of Mythology, both ancient and modern, 
and to determine the sway, if any, which language 
as such exercises over our thoughts. 








oA ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGE 


certain wise kings, priests, and philosopheis had put 
their heads together and decreed that certain con- 
ceptions should be labelled and ticketed with certain 
sounds. In that case we might speak of the sound 
as the outside, of the ideus as the inside of language; 
and no objection could be raised to our treating each 
of them separately 

‘Why it is impossible to conceive of living human 
language as having originated in a conventional 
agreement, 1 endeavored to explain in one of my 
former lectures. But I should by no means wish to 
be understood as denying the possibility of framing 
tome language in this artificial manner, after men 
have once learnt to epeak and to reason. It is the 
fashion to laugh at the idea of an artificial, still more 
of a universal language, But if this problem were 
really so absurd, a man like Leibniz would hardly 
have taken so deep an interest in its solation. That 
such a language should ever come into practical use, 
or that the whole earth should in that manner ever 
be of one language and one epecch again, is hard to 
conceive. But that the problem itself admits of a 
solation, and of a very perfect solution, cannot be 
doubted. 

As there prevails much misconception on this sub- 
ject, T shall devote part of this lecture to a statement 
of what has been achieved in framing a philosophi- 
cal and universal language. 

Leibniz, in a letter to Remond_de Montmort, write 
ten two years before his death, expressed himself 
with the greatest confidence on the value of what he 
calls his Spéciense Générale, and we can hardly 
doubt that he had then acquired a perfectly clear ine 
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that he should have spoken so confidently, that he 
should actually have placed this Spécieuse Générale 
on a level with his differential calculus, if it had been 
a mere dream, It scems more likely that Leibniz 
was acquainted with a work which; ia the second 
half of the seventeenth century, attracted much at- 
tention in England, “'The Essay towards a Real 
Character and a Philosophical Language"? by 
Ciisbep Wilkine) (London, 1668), and that he per 
ociy once that the scheme there traced out was 
capable of much greater perfection. This work had 
been published by the Royal Society, and the au- 
thor’s name was so well known as one of its founders, 
that it could hardly have escaped the notice of the 
Hanoverian philosopher, who was in such frequent 
correspondence with members of that society. 

Now, thongh it has been the fashion to sneer at 
Bishop Wilkins and bis Universal Language, his 
work seems to me, as far as I can judge, to offer the 
best solution that has yet been offered of a problem 
which, if of no practical importance, ia of great in- 
terest fromm a merely scientific point of view; and 
though it is impossible to give an intelligible account 
of the Bishop's scheme without entering into par+ 
ticulars which will take up some of our time, it will 
help us, I believe, towards a better understanding of 
real language, if we can acquire a clear idea of what 
an artificial language would be, and how it would 
differ froma living speech. 

The primary object of the Bishop was not to in- 


2 The work of Bishop Wilkins fs analyzed and eriticleod by Lord 
— In the second volume of his Origin ond Progress of Lanyuage 
4, 
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after the paticrn of musical notes, and he assigns te 
each a certain meaning. According to the interval 
in which the head of such a note is placed, the same 
sign is to be taken as a noun, an adjective, a verb, 
or an adverb, ‘Thus the same sign might be used to 
express love, to love, loving, and lovingly, by simply 
moving its head on the lines and spaces from f to ¢, 
d,andc. Another system of signs is then added to 
express gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, 
and other grammatical categories, and a system of 
hieroglyphies is thus formed, by which the author 
succeeds in rendering the first 160_xerses_of the 
L@Baeid. It is perfectly true, as the author remarks, 
that the difficulty of learning hie 2000 signs is noth- 
ing in comparison with learning several langaages; 
it is perfectly trae, also, that nothing can exceed the 
simplicity of hix grammatical notation, which ex- 
cludes by its very nature everything that is anoma- 
lous. The whole grammatical framework consists 
of thirty-nine signs, whereas, as Don Sinibaldo re- 
marks, we bave in French 310 different terminations 
for the simple tenses of the ten regular conjagations, 
1755 for the thirty-nine irregular conjugations, and 
200 for the auxiliary verbs, a sum total of 2165 ter 
minations, which mast be learnt by heart! It is 
perfectly trac, again, that few persons would cvor 
use more than 4000 words, and that by having the 
same sign used throughout as noua, verb, adjective, 
and adverb, this number might still be considerably 
redaced. There is, however, this fandamental dili- 
culty, that the assignment of a certain sign to a cer- 
Des Sinibaldo de Das, Envoys Exincetutr ot Maire Picupotemiahe 
Se Chine. Paris: 1. Duprat, 1868, 
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nent, unchangeable, and universal, would, on thecon- 
trary, by its very nature, be constantly shifting. Ax 
onr knowledge advances, the classification of our 
notions is constantly remodelled; nay, in a certain 
sense, all advancement of learning may be called a 
corrected classification of our notions. If a plant, 
classified according to the system of Linnwus, or 
according to that of Bishop Wilkins, has its own 
peculiar place in their synopsis of knowledge, and its 
own peculiar sign in their summary of philosophical 
language, every change in the classification of plants 
would neceesitate a change in the philosophical no- 
menclature. The whale, for instance, is classified 
by Bishop Wilkins as a (fish, falling wader the divis- 
ion of viviparous and oblong. Fishes, in general, 
are classed as substances, animate, sensitive, sanguine- 
ous, and the sign attached to the whale, by Bishop 
Wilkins, expresses every one of those differences 
which mark its place in his system of knowledge. 
As coon, therefore, as we treat the whale no longer 
us a fish, but as a mammal, its place is completely 
sbifted, and ils sign or name, if retained, would mis 
lead us quite as much as the names of rainbow, 
thunderbolt, sunset, and others, expressive of ancient 
ideas which we know to be erroncous. ‘This would 
bappen even in strictly scientific eubjecta. 

Chemistry adopted acid as the technical name of 
a class of bodies of which those first recognized in 
tclence were distinguished by sourncss of taste. But 
a8 chemical knowledge advanced, it was discovered 
that there were compounds precively analogous in 
easential character, which were not sour, and con- 
sequently acidity was but an accidental quality of 
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mind. Under A we meet with a namber of more 
abstract conceptions, such as kind, cause, condition, ce. 

By subdividing these six classes, the Bishop arrives 
in the end at forty classes, which, according to him, 
comprehend everything that can be known or imag- 
ined, and therefore everything that can possibly 
claim expression in a language, whether mataral or 
artificial. To begin with the beginning, we find that 
his transcendental notions refer either to things or to 
words. Referring to things, we have: — 

L Transcznventats Generar, such as the no- 
tions of kind, cause, differences, end, means, mode. 
Here, under sind, we should find such notions as 
being, thing, notion, name, substance, accident, &e. 
Under notions of cause, we meet with author, tool, 
aim, stuff, &e. 

IL Transcenpexraus or Mixnp Rewation, such 
as the notions of general quantity, continued quentily, 
discontinued quantity, quality, whole and part. Un- 
der general quantity the notions of greatness and lit- 
tleness, excess and defect; under continued quantity 
those of length, breadth, depth, &c. would find their 
places. 

TLL Transcenpentan Revations or Actions, such 
8 the notions of simple action (putting, taking), com- 
parate action (joining, repeating, &c.), business (pre- 
paring, designing, beginning), commerce (delivering, 
paying, reckoning), event (guining, keeping, refresh 
ing), motion (going, leading, meeting). 

TV. Tax Traxscenventat Notions or Discourse, 
comprehending all that is commonly comprehendea 
under grammar and logic; ideas such as nonn, verb 
particle, prose, verse, letter, syllogism, question, affirm 
ative, negative, aud many more. 
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differences he enomerates several species, which sel- 
dom exceed the number of nine ander any one. 

Having thus gone through the imperfect vegetative, 
he comes to the perfect, or plant, which he says is a 
tribe so numerous and various, that he confesses ho 
found a great deal of trouble in dividing and arrang- 
ing it. It is in fact a botanical classification, not 
based on scientific distinctions like that adopted by 
Linnwns, but on the more tangible differences in the 
outward form of plants. It is interesting, if for noth- 
ing else, at least for the rich native nomenclature 
vf all kinds of borbs, shrubs, and trees, whieh it 
contains. 

The Aerd he defines to be a minute and tender 
plant, and he has arranged it according to its leaves, 
in which way considered, it makes his 

X Class, Leav-nenns. 

Considered according to ita flowers, it makes his 

XL Claes, or Puownn-wenss. 

Considered according to its seed-vessels, it makes 
his 

XIL Class, or Seep-sexps. 

Each of these classes is divided by a certain aum- 
ber of differences, and under each difference numer- 
ous species are enumerated and arranged. 

All otber plants being woody, and being larger 
and firmer thin the herb, are divided into 

XIH. Seuss, and 

XIV. Trees. 

Having thus exhausted the vegetable kingdom, 
the Bishop proceeds to the animal or zensifive, a3 ne 
calls it, this being the second membor of his division 
of animate substance. This kingdom he divides into 

XV. Exsaxcurzovs. 








Goovowwar, XEXM 
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Mitirane. XXNVIL 

Nava, XXNEX. 

i CAL. XL 

The Bishop is far from claiming any great merit 
for his survey of human knowledge, and he admits 
most fully ite many defecte. No single individual 
could have mastered such a subject, which would 
baflle even the united efforts of learned socicties, 
Yet such as it is, and with all its imperfections, in 
creased by the destruction of great part of his manu- 
script in the fire of London, it may give us some 
idea of what the genins of a Leibniz would have 
put in its placc, if he had ever matured the idea 
which was from his earliest youth stirring in his 
brain, 

Having completed, in forty chapters, his philo- 
sophical dictionary of knowledge, Bishop Wilkins pro- 
ceeds to compose a philosophical gmmmar, accord- 
ing to which these ideas are to be formed into com- 
plex propositions and discourses, He then proceeds, 
in the fourth part of his work, to the framing of the 
language, which is to represent all possible notions, 
according as they have been Previously arranged. 
He begins with the written language or Real Char 
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Whatever cause such modifications may be aseribed, 
Bishop Wilkins supplies the former by murks denot- 
ing particles, these marks being circular figures, dots, 
and little crooked lines, or virgalw, disposed in a cer 
tain umanncr, ‘The latter, the grammatioal termina- 
tions, are expressed by hooks or Joops, affixed to 
either end of the character above or below, from 
which we learn whether the thing intended is to be 
considered 28 a noun, or an adjective, or an adverb; 
whether it be taken in an active or passive sense, in 
the plural or singular somber. In this manner, 
everything that can be expressed in ordinary gram- 
mar, the gender, number, and cases of nouns, the 
tenses and moods of verbs, pronouns, articles, prep- 
ositions, conjunctions, and interjection, are all ren- 
dered with @ precision unsurpassed, nay unequalled 
by any living lan 

Having thus shaped all his materials, the Bishop 
proceeds to give the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, 
written in what he calls bis Real Character; and it 
must be confessed by every unprejadiced person that 
with some attention and practice these specimens 
are perfectly intelligible. 

Hitherto, however, we have only arrived at a 
written language. In order to translate this written 
into a spoken language, the Bishop has expressed his 
ee. of clasece by such sounds as ba, be, di, 

jy dt, Ra; gre, gi, all compositions of vowels, with 
one or other of the best-sounding consonants. The 
differences under cach of these genera he expresses 
by adding to the syllable denoting the genus one of 
the following consonants, b, d, g, py b, 6) % 84.) Me 
sording to the order in which the differences were 
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‘The differences of the first genus would be ex« 
pressed by, 
Bab, bad, bog, bap, bat, bac, baz, bus, ban. 


The species of the first difference of the firet genus 
would be expressed by, 


Babu, baba, babe, babi, bubo, baby, baby, babyi, 
baby. 


Here boba would mean being, baba thing, bebe 
notion, babi name, bubo substance, baby, quantity, 
baby action, didyi relation. 

For instance, if De signify element, he says, 
then Deb must signify the first difference, which, 
faccording to the tables, is fire; and Deda will denote 
the first species, which ix flame. Det will be the fifth 
difference under that genus, which is appearing 
meteor; Deta the first species, viz, rainbow; Deta 
‘the sceond, viz. halo, 

‘Thus if ZT signify the genus of Sensible Quality, 
then 7id must denote the second difference, which 
ecomprehends colors, and Tida ronst signify the seo 
ond species under that difference, viz. redness, &e. 

The principal grammatical variations, laid down 
in the philosophical grammar, are likewise expressed 
‘by certain letters, If the word, he writes, is az 
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will be hell. Again, if saba is king, sava is royalty: 
salba is reigning, samba to be governed, &e. 

Let ns now resume the thread of our argument, 
We saw that in an artificial language, the whole 
system of our notions, once established, mny be 
matched to a eystem of phonetic exponents; but 
we maintain, antil we are taught the contrary, that 
no real language was ever made in this manner, 

‘There never was an independent array of deters 
minate conceptions waiting to be matched with an 
independent array of articulate sounds, Asa matter 
of fact, we never meet with articulate sounds except 
as wedded to determinate ideus, nor do we evor, I 
believe, meet with determinate ideas exeept as bed- 
Jed forth in articulate sounds, This is a point of 
some importance on which there ought not to be 
any doubt or haze, and I therefore declare my con- 
viction, whether right or wrong, as explicitly as pos- 
sible, that thought, in one sense of the word, Le in 
the sense of reasoning, ie impossible without Jnn- 
guage. After what I’ stated in my former lectures, 
Ishall not be understood as here denying the reality 
of thought or mental activity in animals. Animals 
and infants that are without langaage, are alike 
without renson, the great difference between animal 
and infant being, thnt the infant possesses the healthy 
germs of epeceh and reason, only not yet developed 
into setual speech and actual reason, whereas the 
animal has no such germs or faculties, capable of 
“development in its present state of existence. We 
must concede to animals “sensation, perception, 
memory, will, and judgment,” but we cannot allow 
to them a trace of what the Greck called léror 
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late ‘we cannot tell or count quantities without num. 
bers, we cannot tell or recount things without words, 
‘There are tribes that have no numerals beyond four. 
| Should we say that they do not know if they have 

| five children instead of four? They certainly do, as 
much aga cat knows that she has five kittens, and 
will look for the fifth if it has been taken away from 
her. But if they have no numerals beyond four, 
they cannot reason beyond four. They would not 
know, as little as children know it, that two and 
three make five, but only that two and three make 
many. Though I dwelt on this point in the last 
lectures of my former course, a few illustrations 
may not be out of place here, fo make my mean. 
ng quite clear. 

Man could not tathe a tree, or an animal, or a 
river, or any object whatever in which he took an in- 
terest, without discovering first some general quality 
that seemed at the time the most churicteristic of 
the object to be named. In the lowest stage of lan« 
guage, an imitation of the neighing of the horse 
would have been Sofficient fo ame the horse. Save 
age tribes are grent mimics, and imitate the cries of 
animuls with wonderfal success, But this is not yet 
language. ‘There arc cockatoos who, when they sce 
cocks and bens, will begin to cackle as if to inform 
us of what they see. This is not the way in which 
the words of our languages were formed. ‘There is 
no trace of neighing in the Aryan names for horse. 
In naming the horse, the quality that struck the mind 
of the Aryan man as the most prominent was its 
swiftners. Hence from the root_aé} to be sbarp or 

VOh Bk. Wisi, quick, Saic, dcoad, point, and other derivatives gives 
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gruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and 
agreeable visions, in the fancy: judgment, on the 
contrary, lies quite on the other side, in separating 
carefully, one from another, ideas wherein can be 
found the least difference, thereby to avoid being 
misled by similitude, and by affinity, to take one 
thing for another! While the names given to things 
according to Bishop Wilkins's philosophical method 
would all be founded on judgment, those given by 
the early framers of language repose chiefly on wit 
erfoncy. Thus wheat was called the white plant, 
Avatteis in Gothic, in A. 8. hvete, in Lithuanian 
kwetys, in English wheat, and all these words 

to the Sanskrit i.e white, the Gothic Aveits, 
the AVS, kets. nskrit, éueta, white, is not ap- 
plied to wheat (which is called godhama, the smoke or 
incense of the carth), but it is applied to many other 
herbs and weeds, and as a compound (fvefasuaga, 
white-awned), it entered into the name of barley. 
In Sanskrit, silver is counted as white, and called 
veld, and the feminine Sveti was once a name of 
the dawnyjust as the French aube, dawn, which was 
originally ala. We arrive at the same result what- 
ever words we examine; they always express a gen- 
eral quality, supposed to be peculiar to the object to 
which they are attached. In some eases this is quite 
clear, in others it has to be brought out by minute 
etymological research. To those who approach 
these etymological researches with any preconceived 
opinions, it must be a frequent source of disappoint- 
ment, when they have traced a word through all its 
stages to its first starting-point, to find in the end, on 

¥ Leche, On the Huanan Understswding, ile U1, 2 
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stands or rests is called its base, and basis in Grock 
meant originally no more than going, the base being 
conceived as ground on which it is safe to walk, 
What can be more general than facies, originally the 
make or shape of a thing, then the fuce? Yet the 
same expression is repeated in modern languages, 
Seature being evidently a mere coreuption of faclura, 
the make. On the same principle the moon was 
called luna, Le. Iuena or lucing, the shining; the 
aightaing, fulmen from fulgere, the bright; the stars 
stella, i.e. sterula, the Sanskzit staras from stri, to 
saew, the strewers of light, All these etymologies 
Mny scem very unsatisfactory, vague, uninteresting, 
yeu if wo reflect for a moment, we shall eee that in 
no other way but this could the mind, or the gather+ 
ing power of man, have comprebended the endless 
variety of nature under a limited oumber of cate+ 
gories or names, What Bunsen called “the first 
poesy of mankind,” the creation of words, is no 
doubt very different from the sensation poetry of later 
days: yet its very poverty and simplicity render it 
all the more valuable in the eyes of historians and 
philosophers, For of this first pootry, simple ag it 
is, or of this first philosophy in all its childishuess, 
man only is capable. He is capable of it because 
he can gather the single under the general; he is 
capable of it because he has the faculty of speech ; 
he is capable of it— we need not fear the tautology 
— because he is man. 

1 Of Sankara on Veiusra-Sdtra, 1, 3,28 (Male, Sanskrit Tests, ith OF), 
Aeriibiné ebm faldinfim sambandio nx ryaktibbip, erabtingin Ammty Mt 
sambandhagrahanhoupapatieh, “The relation of words s with the genery 


‘not with lucividuals; for, as individuals are endless, It would be Impow 
ibie to lay hold of relations.” 
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every case to utter distinctly the phonetic exponents 
or embodiments of these ideas which we call words, 
But this is no objection to our general argument. 
‘The deaf and dumb are taught by those who possess 
both these general ideas and their phonetic embodi- 
ments, elaborated by successive generations of ra 
tional men. ‘They are taught to think the thoughts 
of others, and if they cannot pronounce their words, 
‘they lay hold of these thoughts by other signs, and 
particularly by signs that appeal to their sense of 
sight, in the same manner as words appeal to our 
sense of hearing. ‘These signs, however, are not the 
signs of things or their conceptions, as words are: 
they are the signs of signs, just as written language 
is not an image of our thoughts, but an image of the 
phonetic embodiment of thought. Alphabetical writ- 
ing is the image of the sound of language, biero- 
glyphic writing the image of language or thought. 
‘The same supposition that it is possible to reason 
without signs, that we can form mental conceptions, 
nay, even mental propositions, without words, runs 
through the whole of Locke's philosophy.t He main- 
tains over and over again, that words are signs added 
to our conceptions, and added arbitrarily. He im- 
agines a state “in which man, though possessed of 
a great varicty of thoughts, and such from which 
others, a3 well as himself, might receive profit and 
delight, was unable to make theee thoughts appear, 
‘fhe comfort and advantage of society, however, 
not being to be had withont communication of 
thonghts, it was necessary that man should find 
out some external sensible signs, whereby those in+ 
4 Lorke, On dhe aman Understanding, til, 2,1, 
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meditations, if onc shonld desire them to think only 
of the things themselves, and lay by those words, 
with which they #0 often confound others, and not 
seldom themselves also.” * 

In all this there is, no doubt, great trath; yet, 
strictly speaking, it ia as impossible to use words 
without thought as to think without words, Even 
those who talk vaguely about religion, conscience, 
&c,, have at least a vague notion of the meaning of 
the words they use; and if they ceased to connect 
any ideas, however incomplete and false, with the 
words they utter, they could no longer be said to 
speak, but only to make noises. The same applies 
if we invert our proposition. It is possible, without 
Janguage, to see, to perceive, to stare at, to dream 
about things; but, without words, not even such 
simple ideas as white or black can for a moment be 
realized. 

We cannot be careful enough in the use of onr 
words. If reasoning is used synonymously with 
knowing or thinking, with mental activity in gen- 
eral, it is clear that we cannot deny it either to the 
‘uninstructed deaf and dumb, or to infants and ani- 
mals, A child knows os certainly before it can speak 
the difference between sweet and bitter (i.e. that 
sweet is not bitter), as it knows afterwards (when it 
comes to speak) that wormwood and sugar-plums 
are not the same thing? A child receives the sensa- 
tion of sweetness ; it enjoys it, ib recollects it, it de- 
sires it again; but it does not know what sweet is; 
it ie absorbed in its sensations, its pleasures, its recal- 
lections; it ennnot look at them from above, it can 

1 hey lived 4 tha, k ots 
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the Greek cuporia, Az long, then, as the word ex: 
periment expresees this more or less general idea, it 
has a real existence. But take the mere sound, and 
change only the accent, and we get experiment, and 
this is nothing. Change one vowel or one conso+ 
nant, exporiment or esperiment, and we bave mere 
noises, What Heraclitus would call a mere psdéphos, 
but no words, Chéracter, with the accent on the 
syllable, has a meaning in English, but none in 
erman or French; chardcter, with the aecent on 
the second syllable, has a meaning in German, but 
hone in English or French; characlére, with the 
it on the last, has a meaning in French, but 

jone in English or German, It matters not whether 
j¢ cound is articulate or not; articulate sound with- 

it meaning is even more unreal than inarticulate 
sound. If, then, these artieulate sounds, or what we 
may call the body of language, exist nowhere, have 
no independent reality, what follows? I think it 
follows that this 2o-called body of language could 
never have been taken up anywhere by iteelf, and 
added to our conceptions from without; from which 
it would follow again that our conceptions, which 
are now always clothed in the garment of language, 
could never have existed in a naked state. This 
would be perfectly correct reasoning, if applied to 
anything clse; nor do I sce that it can be objected 
to as bearing on thought and language. If we never 
find skins except as the teguments of animals, we 
may safely conclude that animals cannot exist with+ 


out skins. If color cannot exist by itself (dra» yap) 


xoipa dy ovipor), it follows that neither can anything 
that is colored exist without color, A coloring suh- 
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may almost be taken as the general opinion that the 
elements of langunge nre vowels and consonants, 
but not roota If, however, we call elements those 
primitive substances the combination of which is 
sufficient to account for things as they really are, it 
is clear that we cannot well call the letters the cle. 
ments of language; for we might shake the letters 
together ad iafinitum, without ever producing a dice 
tionary, much less a grammar. It was a favorite 
idea of ancient philosophers to compare the atoms, 
the concurrence of which was to form all nature, 
with letter, Epicurus is reported to have eaid that 
-—* The atoms come together In different order and 
position, like the letters, which, though they are few, 
yet, by being placed together in different ways, pro- 
dace innamerable words.” * 

Aristotle, also, in his “ Metaphysics,” when speake 
ing of Leucippus and Democritus, illustrates the dif- 
ferent effects produced by the same elements by a 

eference to letters. “A,” be says, “ differs from N by 
Mes shape; AN from NA by the order of the letters; 
from N by its position.”* 

It is trac, no doubt, that by putting the twenty- 
three or twenty-four letters together in every pos 
eible variety, we might produce every word that has 
ever been used in any language of the world. 'The 
number of these words, taking twenty-three letters as 
the basis, would be 25,552,016,733,534,976,640,000 ; 
or, if we take twenty-four letters, 620448,401,733,- 

+ Lactantive, Divin. Smit, Kb. 2.0.19, Vario, inquilt (Kpleurue), ordine ne 
Foritione corvenivnt atom! siout litera, quae eum sint pancae, varke tamen 
‘tolloaatas inntmorabilla rerba conflelant. 


2 Metoph.,i4, LL. Acopéper pip re ube A 106 N oxtpars, 10 8 AN ve 
WA rages, 13.2 evo N Geers, 
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One other word has been supposed to have the 
same merely alphabetical origin, namely, the Latin 
elomentum. As elementa ix used in Latin for the 
ABC, it has been supposed, though I doubt whether 
in real earnest, that it was formed from the three 
letters J, m, n. 

The etymological meaning of elementa is by no 
means clear, nor has the Greek stoicheion, which in 
Latin is rendered by clementum, as yet been satis- 
factorily explained. We are told that stoicheton is 
a diminutive from sfotchos, a small upright rod or 
post, especially the gnomon of the sundial, or the 
shadow thrown by it; and under stoichos we find 
the meaning of a row, a line of poles with hunt 
ing-nete, and are informed that the word is the 
same as stichos, line, and sféchos, aim. How the 
radical yowel can change from i to o and o#, is not 
explained. 

The question is, why were the elements, or the 
component primary parts of things, called stoicheia 
by the Greeks? It is a word which has bad a 
long history, and hae paseed from Greece to almost 
every part of the civilized world, and deserves, there- 
fore, some attention at the hand of the etymolog- 
ical geneulogist. Soichos, from which stoicheton, 
meaus a row or file, like stiz and stiches in Homer. 
The suffix efos is. the same as the Latin eias, and 
expresses what belongs to or has the quality of 
something. Therefore, as stoichos means a row, 
sfoicketon would be what belongs to or constitutes 
a row. Is it possible to connect these words with 
stichos, aim, either in form or meaning? Certainly 
noi. Roots with i are liable to a regular change 
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and stilus (for stiglus, like palus for paglus) , Gothle 
stikan, to stick, German stechen. 

‘The result at which we thus arrive is, thit stoicheton 
has no connection with slécios, and hence that it 
cannot, a8 the dictionaries tell us, have the primary 
meaning of a small upright rod or pole, or of the 
gnomon of the sundial. Where stoicheion (as in 
Soxinowy croyeior, i.e noon) is used with reference to 
the sundial, it means the lines of the shadow follow- 
ing each other in regalar succession; the radu, in 
fact, which constitute the complete scries of hours 
described by the eun’s daily course, And this gives 
us the key to stoicheton, in the sense of elements. 
Swicheta are the degrees or steps from one end to 
the other, the constituent parts of a whole, form- 
ing a complete series, whether as hours, or letters, 
or numbers, or paris of speech, or physical clements, 
provided always that euch elements are held to- 
gether by a systematic order. This is the only 
sense in which Aristotle and his predecessors could 
have used the word for ordinary and for technical 
purposes ; and it comesponds with the explanation 
proposed by no less an authority than Dionysius 
‘Lhrax. ‘Che first grammarian of Greece gives the 
following etymology of stoicheia in the sense of 
letters (§ 7):1—* The same are also called stoicheia, 
beeause they have a certain order and arrange 
ment”? Why the Romans, who probably became 
for the first dime acquainted with the idea of ele 

2T3 & obrd nel oveita norcinn Hid) Fgew ovolyie ras ant rif 

# The explanation here sugested of sloicheton fs coudrmed. by some re. 
marks of Profesor Pott, In the eecend volume of his iynologteche For 


sehiagen, 191, 1801- The came author suggests a dorivation of element 
from rout A, wolvere, with the preposition &.—t ty (m 19% 
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of speech. It was for that reason=that I gave @ 
nogative rather than a positive definition of roots, 
stating! that, for my own immediate purposes, I 
called root or radical whatever, in the words of any 
language or family of languages, cannot be reduced 
to a simpler or more original form. 

It has been pointed out, however, with great logi- 
cal acutencss, that, if this definition were true, roots 
would be mere abstractions, and as such unfit to ex 
plain the realities of langaage. Now, it is perfect- 
ly true; that, from one point of view, a root may be 
considered as a mere abstraction. A root is a cause, 
and évery cause, in the logical acceptation of the 
word, is an abstraction. As a cause it can claim no 
reality, no vulgar reality; if we call real that only 
which can become the object of sensuous perception. 
Tn real language, we never hear a root; we only meet 
with their effects, namely, with words, whether nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, or particles. This is the view which 
the native grammarians of India have taken of San- 
skrit roots; and they have taken the greatest pains 
to show that a root, a8 such, can never emerge to 
the surface of real speech; that there it is always a 
word, an effect, a substance clothed in the garment 
of grammatical derivatives. ‘Phe Hindus call a root 
didtn, which is derived from the root dhd? to sup 

vat Sktrna, J. 70, dudAii dniranaposhapayoh. Hebd, tha Sanezrit 
worl for enue, earmnot be referred to the aame root from which eflitu iv dx 
sHveds for though dba forme the participle dita, the i of hi-ia would not bw 
isbie to guna beforw Ma. Mund (Cedi Siltraa, 4.73) iv derived fam hi, 
whieh Bopp dontides with ais (Bopp, Glossariin, & v6). Thi sia and 
ddvde aro referred by Carting to the Latin els, cic, eldvn, ezetio, not how. 
yes the Dame i, but to root & to sharpen. — CF Cartlus, O, Hy & 
. 
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necessitated by phonetic laws (as, for instance, Jhar- 
mavit, instead of dharmavid), Pinin! says (iif. 3, 68), 
that a snffix (namely, vif) is added to the root vid. 
But if we come to inquire what this suffix means 
and why it is called vit, we find (vi. 1, 67) that a 
lopa, i.e. a lopping off, is to carry away the v of wit; 
that the final ¢ ie only meant to indicate certain 
Pliotietic changes that take place if a root ends in a 
nasal (vi. 4,41); and that the vowel serves merely 
to connect these two algebraic symbols. 80 that 
the suffix vit is in reality nought. This is certainly 
strict logic, but it is rather cambersome grammar, 
and from an historical point of view, we are justified 
in dropping these circumlocutions, and looking upon 
roots as real words, 

With ‘us, speaking inflectional and highly refined 
languages, roots are primarily what remains as the 
last residaum after a complete analysis of our own 
dialecte, or of all the dialects that form together the 
great Aryan mags of speech. But if our analysis is 
properly made, what is to us a mere residanm mast 
originally, in the natural course of events, have been 
ateal germ; and these germinal forms would have 
answered every purpose in an early stage of lan- 
guage. We moet not forget that thero are languages 
which have remained in that germinal state, aud in 
whieh there is to the present day no“oxfward distine= 
tion between a root and 2 word. In Chinese,! for 
instance, 4y means to plough, a plough, and aa ox, 
i. a plougher; ¢a means to be great, greatness, 
greatly. Whether a word is intended as a noun, or 
3 verb, or a particle, depends chiefly on the position 

1 Radlichor, Chinaiichs Gramma, § 128, 
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it ceases to be a root, and is either a subject or a 
predicate, or, to use grammatical language, a noun 
ora verb, Yet even this seems an artificial distine- 
tion. Toa Chinese, the sound ta, even when pro- 
nounced, is a mere root; it is neither noun nor verb, 
distinctions which, in the form in which we conceive 
them, have no existence at all to a Chinese. If to 
ta-we add fu, man, and when we put /u first and ta 
last, then, no doubt, fw is the subject, and fa the pred- 
icate, or, ae our grammarians would say, fu is a 
noun, and fa 9 verb; fu ta would mean, * the man 
is great.” But if we said éa fu, ¢a would be an ad- 
jective, and the phrase would mean “a great man.” 
Loan here see no real distinction between fa, poten- 
tially a noun, an adjective, a verb, an adverb, and ¢a 
in fw ta, used actually as an adjective or verb. 

As the growth of language and the growth of the 
mind are only (wo aspects of the same process, it ix 
difficult for us to think in Chinese, or in uny radical 
Innguage, without transferring to it our categories of - 
thought. But if we watch the language of a child, 
which is in reality Chinese epoken in English, we 
gee that there is a form of thought, and of language, 
perfectly rational and intelligible to those who have 
studied it, in which, nevertheless, the distinction be- 
tween noun and verb, nay, between subject and pred- 
icate, is not yet realized. If a child says Up, that 
up is, to his mind, noun, verb, adjective, ull in one. 
Tt means, “I want to get up om my mother's lap.” 
Ifan English child says sa, that fa is both a noun, 
thanks, and a verb, I thank you. Nay, even if a 
child learns to speak grammatically, it does not yet 
think grammatically; it seems, in speaking, to wear 
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Sanskrit, that aspirate will never be on aspirate in 
Gothic, but a media; if a root begins with a media 
in Sanskrit, that media will not be a media in Gothic, 
but a tenuis. 

And this, better than anything else, will, I think, 
explain the strong objection which comparative phis 
lologists feel to what I called the Bow-wow and the 
Pool-pooh theories, names which I am sorry to see 
have given great offence, but in framing which, I can 
honestly aay, I thought of Epicurus? rather than uf 
living writera,and meant no offence to either. * Onv= 
matopale” is neither an appropriate nor a pleasant 
word, and it was absolately necessary to distinguish 
between two theories, the onomatopaic, which de- 
tives words from the sounds of animals and nature 
in general, as imitated by the framers of language, 
and the inferjectional, which derives words, not from 
the imitation of the interjections of others, but from 
the interjections themselves, as wrung forth, almost 
against their will, from the framers of Janguage. 1 
did not think that the weapons of ridicule were 
necessary to combat theories which, since the days 
of Epicaras, had so often been combated, and so 
often been defended. I may have erred ia choosing 
terms which, while they expressed exactly what I 
wished to express, sounded rather homely and undig- 
nified; but I could not plead for the terms I had 
chosen a better excuse than the name now suge 
gested by the supporters of the onomatopaic theory, 
which, Iam told, is Imsonic, from im instead of fmi- 
tation, and son instead of sonws, sound, 

440 yay “Reiacepee Dyes Ser ebiyt bnorgsbvuc obrou titerre ra brdacrra, 


MA quence amviprre, d¢ of Peeoowreg wal wralpovreg Kal jreatgeves 
sal dseratvreg 02 erevstrres, — Proclay, ad Plat. Crat p 0. 








“ OF all the vowels o is that of which the sound 
gocs farthest. We have it, therefore, in most words 
relating to distance, as in holo, lo, long, &e. 

“In joining the two, the sense is modified by their 
position. If we write oi, it isan 0 going on with ani. 
This is exemplified in oi,lame. Observe how # Jame 
man advances, Standing on the sound limb, he puis 
the lame one leisurely out and sets it to the ground: 
this is the 0, But no sooner does it got there, and 
the weight of the body begin to rest on it, than, 
hastening to relieve it of the burden, he moves the 
other leg repidly forward, lessening the pressure at 
the same time by relaxing every joint he can bend, 
and thus letting his body sink asfar as possible; 
this mpid sinking movement is the & 

“ Again, oi, a passing in advance, oxcellency. 
Here o is the general advance, ¢ is the going ahead 
of some particular one. 

“If again, we write do, it is an ¢ going on with an 
a. ‘That is to say, it is a rapid and penetrating 
movement—#, and that movement long continued. 
Thus we have in Hawaian io, a chief's forcraoner. 
He would be s man rapid in bis course —i; of good 
bottom—o, In Greek, fos, an arrow, and Jo, the 
goddess who went so fast and far. Hence fa is any- 
thing that goes quite through, that is ¢horongh, com- 
plete, real, trac. Like Barns, ‘facts are chiels that 
winna ding,’ that is, cannot be forced out of their 
course. Hence io, flesh, real food, in distinction to 
bone, &e., and reality or fact, or trath generally. 

“ Ja is the pronoun that, analogous to Latin is, ea, 
id. Putting together these we have o, ia, io— Oh 
that is fact. Prefixing the causative hoo, we have 
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own. It descends from mandere, to chew, and man 
dere leads us back to the Sanskrit, root mard, to 
gtind, one of the numerous offshoots of the root mar, 
the history of which will form the subject of one of 
our later lectures. Affius bas been well derived by 
Professor A. Weber.(Kahn’s Zeitschrift, vi. p. 318) 
from the Sanskrit ma, to bind (Pan. vi. 4, 20), 80 that 
its original meaning would have been “ tongue- 
bound.” As to miagolare, to mew, we willingly 
hand it over to the onomatopaic school. 

The onomatopmic theory goes very smoothly ms 
long as it deals with cackling hens and quacking 
ducks; but round that poultry-yard there isa dead 
wall, and we soon find that it is behind that wall 
that language really begins. 

Bat whatever we mny think of these onomatopa@ic 
and interjectional theories, we must carefully distin« 
guish between two things. There is one class of 
scholars who derive all words from roots according 
to the strictest rules of comparative grammar, but 
who look upon the roots, in their original character, 
‘as either interjectional or onomatopaic. ‘There are 
others who derive words straight from interjections 
and the cries of animals, and who claim in their ety- 
mologies all the liberty the cow claims in saying 
book, mooh, or ooh, or that man claims in saying 
pooh, fi, pfui.t With regard to the former theory, I 
should wish to remain entirely neatral, satisfied with 
considering roots as phonetic types till some 
has been made in tracing the principal roots, not of 
Sanskrit only, bat of Chinese, Bask, the Turanian, 

+ Op tho uncertainty of rendering inarticulate by articulate so=nds, poe 
Mar (ih 0.) ps $85 Oi Toa Stace Checkon p O81; Mileages 
Ablatiques (St. Petorabourg) Iv. 
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Englizh foul. If these words wore derived from fi! 
then we should have to include all the deseendanta 
of the root bii, to fear, such as Lithuanian bijau, 
fear; biaurus, ugly. 

Tn the same manner, if we looked upon thunder 
az a mere imitation of the inarticulate noise of thun- 
der, we could not trace the A. S. thunor back to the 
root tan, which expresses that tension of the air which 
gives rise to sound, but we should have to class it 
together with other words, such as to din, to dun, and 
discover in each, as best we could, some similarity 
with some inarticulate noiec. If, on the contrary, 
we bind ourselves by definite rules, we find that the 
same law which changes fan into than, changes 
another root, dhvan, into din. There may be, for all 
we know, some distant relationship between the two 
roots fun and dikvon, and that relationship may have 
its origin in onomatopaiia; but from the earliest be- 
ginnings of the history of the Aryan language, these 
two roots were independent germs, each the starting- 
point of large classes of words, the phonetic char 
‘acter of which is determnined throughout by the type 
from which they issue. ‘To ignore the individuality 
ofeach root in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, would be 
like ignoring the individuality of the types of the 
animal creation. There may be higher, more gen- 
eral, more abstract types, but if we want to reach 
them, we must first toil through the lower and more 
special types; we must retrace, in the descending 
scale of scientific analysis, every step by which, in 
an ascending scale, language has arrived at its pree- 
ent state, 

‘The onomatopcric system would be most detri- 








LECTURE IL 
THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ALPHABET. 


We. proceed today to dissect the body o Ian 
guage. In doing this we treat language as a mere 
corpse, not caring whether it ever had any life or 
meaning, but simply trying to find out what it is 
made of, what are the impressions made upon oor 
ear, and how they can be classified. In order to do 
this it is not sufficient to examine our alphabet, such 
as it is, though no doubt the alphabet may very prop- 
erly be called the table of the elements of Innguage. 
Bat what do we lear from our A B ©? what even, 
if we are told that & is a guttural tenuis, s a dental 
sibilant, m a labial nasal, ya palatal liquid? These 
are names which are borrowed from Greek and Latin 
grmmars. They expressed more or less happily the 
ideas which the scholars of Athens and Alexandria 
had formed of the nature of certain letters. But aa 
translated into our grammatical phrascology they 
have lost almost entirely their original meaning. 
Our modern grammarians speak of tenuis and media, 
but they define tenuis not as a bare or thin letter, 
but on the contrary as the hardest and strongest 
articulation; nor are they always aware that the 
media or middle letters were originally so called be- 
canse, as pronounced at Alexandria, they stood half. 
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cause deduced from a language (the Sanskrit) not 
yet reduced to writing, but carefully watebod and 
preserved by oral tradition, is to be found in the so- 
called PrGtigaklyas, works on phonetics, belonging 
to different schools in which the ancient texts of the 
Veda were handed down from generation to, gener- 
ation with an accuracy far exceeding that of the 
most painstaking copyists of MSS, Some of these 
works have lately been published and translated, and 
may be consulted by those who take an interest in 
these matters 

Of late years the whole subject of phonctics has 
been taken up with increased ardor by scientific 
men, and assaults have been made from three dif 
ferent points by different armies, philologists, phys 


jologists, and mathematicians, The best philolog- 
ical treatises T can recommend (without mention. 
ing earlier works, such as the most excellent treatise 
of Bishop Wilkins, 1688), are the essays published 
from time to time by Mr. Alexander Jobin Bilis, by 


1 Prdtiltiys ou Rig-Vodo, par M- Aa, Bagnier, in tha Journ? Asintique, 


ars, 3800-08, 
Toteractouny dea Privbalithya, exer der ditesicn Phonatil wad 
Geammocty  9 Mes odition of the Rig-Veds, Leipsiis, 1856. 

Das Vajonmniyi-Prdeisithyom, published by Prof, A. Weber, in Sudische 
Sloaiien, voleivs Dering 1858, 

The Athareo-Vedn Pradédkiga, by W. D, Whitney, Newhaven, 1862 
The sim dinilagulshed schotar Is preparing an edition of the TriitiiAkhya 
of the Tuittirtya-Weda. As the hymus of the Simareda were chanted, 
sand not reeitnd, no Pritisakhya or work om phonetics exists for this Veda. 

4 Works on Phonetics by Alexaniter J. Bills. —The Alphobet of Nature, 
or, contributions towards & more accurate analyals and symbollzation of 
spoken sxunds, with some account of the prineipal Phonetical alphabets 
Uae popes Orga plilabe a the Pham Jeera, Ja 
18H, to June, 1843. London and Buh, 1843. Avo. pp. vill. 194 The 
Busestials of Phonetics; containing the theory of a universal alphabet, 
together with fis praccieal application as an ethnical alptinbet to rhe redue- 
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of Physiology,” Briicke’s “Grundziige der Phyai- 
ologie und Systematik der Sprachlaute” (Wien, 
1856), Funke's “Lehrbuch der Physiologie,” and 
Crermak’s articles in the * Sitzungsberichte der K. 
K. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien.” 
Among works on mathematics and acoustics, I 
have consulted Sir John Hérschel's “'Treatiec on 
Sound,” in the * Encyclopedia Metropolitana”; Pro- 
fessor Willis’s paper “On the Vowel Sound and 
on Reed Organ-Pipes,” read before the Cambridge 
Physiological Society in 1828 nnd 1829; but chiefly 
Professor Helmboltz's classical work, “ Die Lehre 
~von den Tonempfinduogen” (Braunschweig, 1863), 
a work giving the resulta of the most minute ecien- 
tific researches in a clear, clazsical, and truly popular 
form, so seldom to be found in German books. 
Tonght not to omit to mention here the valuable 
services rendered by those who, for nearly twenty 
years, have been laboring in England to turn the 
results of scientific research to practical use, in de- 
vising and propagating a new system of “ Brief 
Writing and True Spelling,” best known under the 
name of the Phonetic Reform. I am far from un- 
derrating the difficulties that stand in the way of 
such a reform, and I am not so sanguine as to 
indulge in any hopes of sceing it carried for the 
next three or four generations. But I feel con- 
vinced of the truth and reagonablenees of the prin- 
ciples on which that reform rests, and as the innate 
regard for truth and reason, however dormant or 
timid at times, has always proved irresistible in the 
end, enabling men to part with all they hold most 
dear and sacred, whether corn-laws, or Stuart dyna 
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typified in Ianguage, fall to the province of the stue 
dent of language. Under these circumstances it is 
absolutely necessary that students should cotperate 
in order to bring these scattered researches to a suc- 
cessful termination, and I take this opportunity of 
expressing my obligation to Dr.Rolleston, our inde- 
fatigable Professor of Physiology, Mr. G. Griffith, 
Neputy-Profeseor of Experimental Philosophy, Mr. 
A. J. Ellis, and others, for their kindness in helping 
me through difficulties which, bat for thelr assist- 
ance, I should not have been able to overcome with 
out much loss of time. 

What can seem simpler than the AB C, and yet 
what is more difficult when we come to examine it? 
Where do we find an exact definition of vowel and 
consonant, and how they differ from each other? 
‘The vowels, we ure told, ure simple emissions of the 
voice, the consonants cannot be articulated except 
with the assistance of vowels. If this were so, let- 
ters such as s, f, r, could not be classed as conso- 
nante, for there is no difficulty in pronouncing these 
without the assistance of a vowel. Again, what is 
the difference between a, i,u? What is the differs 
ence between a tenuis and medin, a difference almost 
incomprehensible to certain races; for instance, the 
Mohawks and the inhabitants of Saxony? Has 
any philosopher given as yet an intelligible defini- 
tion of the difference between whispering, speaking, 
singing? Let us begin, then, with the beginning, 
and give some definitions of the words we shall bave 
to use hereafter. 

What we hear may be divided, first of all, into 
Noises and Sounds. Noiees, such as the rustling of 
leaves, the jarring of doors, or the ciup of thunder, 
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one second would be sufficient to bring out sound, 
though its pitch would be so low as to be hardly 
perceptible. For practical purposes, the lowest tone 
we hear is produced by 30 double vibrations in one 
second, the highest by 4000. Between these two 
lie the usual seven octaves of our musical instru- 
ments. It is said to be possible, however, to. pro- 
duce perceptible musical sounds through 11 octaves 
beginning with 16 and ending with 38,000 double 
vibrations in one second, though here the lower 
notes are mere hums, the upper notes mere clinks 
‘The a’ of our tuning-forks, as fixed by the Paris 
Academy, requires 4375 double, or 875 single? vie 
brations in ove second. In Germany the a’ taning- 
fork makes 440 double vibrations in one second. It 
is clear that beyond the lowest and the bighest tones 
perceptible to our cars, there is a progress ad infini- 
tum, musical notes as real as those which we hear, 
yet beyond the reach of sensuous perception. It is 
the same with the other senses. We can perceive 
the movement of the pendulum, but we eannot pere 
seive the slower movement of the hand on the 
watch. We can perceive the flight of a bird, bul 
‘we cannot perceive the quicker movement of a can- 
non-ball. ‘This, better than anything else, shows 
how dependent we are on our senses; and how, if 
our venses are our weapons for the discovery of 
truth, they are likewise our chains that keep us from 
soaring too high. Up to this point everything, 
though wonderful enough, is clear and intelligible. 


4 Jt fs customary to reckon by single vibrations in France and Ger 
snany, although sowe German writers adupt the Enjlish feablon of reckon= 


bur 
De Morgan cails a double oscillation a “ swing-swany.” 
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But it is clear that we may hear the same tone, 
ie. the result of exactly the same number of vibra- 
tions in one second, produced by the human voice, 
by a flute, a violoncello, a fife, or a double bass. 
They are tones of the same pitch, and yet they 
differ in character, and their difference ia called their 
quality. Bat what is the canse of these various 
qualities? By a kind of negative reasoning, it had 
long been supposed that, as quality could neither 
arise from the amplitude nor from the duration, it 
must be duc to the form of the vibrations, Pro- 
feseor Helmholtz, however, was the first to prove 
positively that this is the case, by applying the mi- 
eroseope to the vibrations of different musical instru. 
ments, and thas catching the exact outline of their 


respective vibrations, —a result which before bad 
been but imperfectly attained by an instrament 
enlled the Phonawograph. What is meant by the 
form of waves may be seen from the following out 
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sympathy with the secondary tones of the string 
strack. Another test can be applied by means of 
resounding tubes, tuned to different notes. If we 
apply these to our car, and then strike a note the 
secondary tones of which are the sume as the notes 
to which the resounding tubes are tuned, those notes 
will sound loudly and almost yell in our ears; while 
if the tubes do not correspond to the harmonies of 
the note played, the resounding tubes will not ane 
swer in the same manner, 

We thus see, again, that what seems to us a 
simple impression, the one note strack on the piano- 
forte, consists of many impressions which together 
make up what we hear and perceive. We are not 
conscious of the harmonics which follow each note 
and determine its quality, but we know, nevertheless, 
that these by-notes strike our ear, and that our senses 
receive them and suffcr from them, The same re- 
mark applies to the whole realm of our sensuous 
knowledge. There is a broad distinction between 

‘tensation and perception. There are many things 
which we perceive at first and which we perceive 
again as soon as our attention is called to them, but 
which, in the ordinary run of life, arc to us ns if they 
did uot exist at all. When I firat came to Oxford, I 
‘was constantly distracted by the ringing of bell 
after a time I ceased even to notice the dinner-bell. 
There are earrings much in fashion just now — little 
gold bells with coral clappers. Of course they pro- 
duce a constant jingling which everybody hears ex- 
cept the Indy who wears them, In these cases, how- 
ever, the difference between sensation and perception 
is simply doe to want of attention. In other casex 
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Let us now see how all this tells on language 
When we are speaking we are in reality playing on 
a musical instrument, and a more perfect instrament 
than was ever invented by man. }t is a wind-instra- 
iment, in which the vibrating apparatus is supplied 
by the chorde vocales, while the outer tube, or bells, 
through which the waves of sound pass, are furnished 
by the different configurations of the month. T shall 
try, as well as I can, to describe to you, with the help 
of some diagrams, the general structure of this in- 
stroment, thoagh in doing so I can only retail the 
scant information which I gathered myself from our 
excellent Professor of Physiology at Oxford, Dr. Rol- 
leston. He kindly showed and explained to me by 
actual dissection, and with the aid of the newly- 
invented laryngoscope (a small looking-glass, which 
enables the observer to sce as far as the bifurcation 
of the windpipe and the bronchial tubes), the bones, 
the cartilages, the ligaments and muscles, which to- 
gether form that extraordinary instrament on which 
we play our words and thoughts. Some parts of it 
are extremely complicated, and I should not venture 
to act even as interpreter of the different and some» 
times contradictory views held by Miiller, . 
Czermak, Fodke, and other distinguished hysiolo. 
gists, on the mechanism of the various cartilages, the 
thyroid, cricoid, and arytenoid, which together con- 
stitute the levers of the larynx. It fortunately hap. 
pens that the most important organs which are en- 
gaged in the formation of Ictters He above the 
larynx, ond are so simple in thelr structure, and so 
open to constant inspection and examination, that, 
with the diagrams placed before you, there will be 
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little difficulty, I hope, in explaining their respective 
fanctions. 


‘There is, first of all, the thorax (1), which, by altere 
nately compressing and dilating the lungs, performs 
the office of bellows. 





% Latioimns dori. 7. Internal abliqqua. 


‘The next diagram (2) shows the trachea, a cartl 


—- 
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laginous and elastic pipe, which terminates in the 
lungs by an infinity of roots or bronchial tubes, its 
upper extremity being formed into a species of head 
called the lerynz, situated in the throat, and com~ 
posed of five cartilages. 
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‘The uppermost of these cartilages, the epigvottis 
(8), is intended to open and shut, like a valve, the 
aperture of the glottis, i. . the superior orifice of the 








larynx (fisstire loryngea pharyngis). The epiglotts 
Id Ieaf-shaped elastic cartilage, attached by its nar 
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rower end to the thyroid cartilage, and possessing a 
midrib overhanging and corresponding to the fissure 
of the glottis, The broader end of the leaf points 
freely upwards toward the tongue, in which direc- 
tion the entire cartilage presents a concave, as to- 
wards the larynx a convex, outline. In swallowing, 
the epiglottis falls over the larynx, like a saddle on 
the back of a horee. In the formation of certain 
letters a horizontal narrow fissure may be produced 
by depressing the epiglottis over the vertical false 
and true vooal chords. 

Within the larynx (4, 5), rather above its middle, 


between the thyroid and arytenoid cartilages, are two 
slastic ligaments, like the parchment of o drum split 
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Shird between the two sexes, which accounts for the 
* different pitch of male and female voices? 

The tongue, the cavity of the fauces, the lips, 
teeth, and palate, with its velam pendulum and 
uvula performing the office of a valve between the 
throat and nostrils, as well as the cavity of the nos 
trils themselves, are all concerned in modifying the 
impulse given to the breath ag it iseucs from the 
larynx, and in producing the various vowels and 
consonants. 

After thus taking to pieces the instrument, the 
tubes and reeds as it were of the haman voice, let 
‘us now sce how that instrament is played by us in 
speaking or in singing. Familiar and simple as 
singing or music in general seems to be, it is, if we 
analyze it, one of the most wonderful phenomena. 
‘What we hear when listening to a chorus or a sym- 
phony is a commotion of elastic niry of which the 
wildest sea would give a very inadequate image. 
‘The lowest tone which the ear perceives is duo to 
about 30 vibrations in ono second, the highest to 
about 4000. Consider, then, what happens in a 
Presto when thousands of voices and instruments 
are simultaneously producing waves of air, each 
wave crossing the other, not only like the surface 
wayes of the water, but like apherical bodies, and, as 
it would seem, without any perceptible dietarbaneo;? 
consider that each tone is accompanied by secondary 
tones, that each instrument has its peculiar timbre, 
dys to secondary vibrations; and, Jasily, let us re- 
mernber that all this crossfire of waves, all this 

2 Fanks, Labrbuch der Physiologie, p. 664, from observe tions wade by 


J. Muller. 
F Webor, Wellenlelire, p. 405 
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critique’ on Professor Willis's ingenious experiments, 
but it has now been rendered quite evident by the 
researches of Professor Helmholtz, It is, of course, 
impossible to watch the form of these vibrations by 
means of a vibration microscope, but it is possible 
to analyze them by means of resounding tubes, like 
those before described, and thas to diseover in them 
what, as we saw, is homologous with the form of 
vibration, viz. the presence and absence of certain 
harmonies. If a man sings the same note on differs 
ent vowels, the harmonics which answer to our ree 
sounding tubes vary as they would vary if the same 
note was played on the violin, or flute, or some other 
muzical instruments. In order to remove all uncer 
tainty, Professor Helmholtz simply inverted the ex- 
periment. He took a number of tuning-forks, each 
fornished with a resonance box, by advancing or 
withdrawing which he could give their primary tones 
alone various degrees of strength, and extinguish 
their secondary tones altogether. He taned them so 
as to prodace a series of tones answering to the har 
monics of the deepest tuning-fork. He then made 
these tuning-forks vibrate simultaneously by means 
of a galvanic battery; and by combining the bar 
monics, which he had first discovered in each vowel 
by mvans of the sounding tubes, he succeeded in 
reproducing artificially exactly the same vowels? 
We know now what vowels are made of. They 
are produced by the form of the vibrations. They 
vary like the timbre of different instruments, and we 
in reality change the instraments on which we speak 
when we change the buccal tubes in order to pro» 


4 London and Westminster Resiew, Oct. 1937, pp. 24, 37- 
Shep 1k 
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ing air, Cases of aphonia, where people arc unable 
to intone at all, invariably arise from disease of the 
yoeal chords; yet, though unable to intone, these 
persons can pronounce the different vowels. Itecan 
hardly be denied, therefore, that the vowels pro- 
nounced with vox clandestina are mere noises, col- 
ored by the configuration of the mouth, but without 
any definite musical pitch; though it is equally trae 
that, in whispering vowels, certain vague tones in- 
herent in each vowel can be discovered, nay, that 
these inherent tones are invariable. This was first 
pointed out by Professor _Donders-and afterwards 
corrected and confirmed by Professor Helmholtz 
Jt will be necessary, I think, to treat these tones as 
imperfect tones, that is to say, as noises approaching 
to tones, or as irregular vibrations, neazly, yet not 
quite, changed into regular or isochronous vibrations ; 
though the exact limit where a noise ends and tone 
begins has, ag far as I cah see, not yet been deter- 
mined by any philosopher. 

Vowels in all their varieties are really infinite in 
number, Yet, for practical purposes, certain typical 
vowels haye been fixed upon in all languages, and 
these we shall now proceed to examine, 

From the diagrams which are meant to represent 
the configuration of the month requisite for the for- 
mation of the three principal vowels, you will see 
that there are two extremes, the u and the 4, the a 
occupying an intermediate position. Ail vowels are 
to be pronounced as in Italian. 

1. In pronouncing « we round the lips and draw 
down the tongue so that the envity of the mouth az- 


thepam 
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find it impossible to pronounce a and % on the 
highest 


Closed syllable, tong, bone 
short, Sonne (German) 


Weaercra: 


Open syllable, Yong, adguat 
(aube.) 


short, ompuet (ad, .) 
Cloped eyilable, long, sought 
short not 


5. If the lips are fairly open, and the back of the 
4 Briicke, p13. 
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the lips, we hear i, ‘The buccal tabe represents a 
bottle with a very narrow neck of no more than 
six centimatres from palate to lips, Such a botile 
would answer to c”, The natural pitch of ¢ sceme 
to be wi”, 

Fig 


Exauruxar 
‘Open syllable, Tong, he 
short, behalf” 


‘Closed syllable, long, been 
hort, been 
pronounced bin 


7. There is, besides, the most troublesome of all 
vowels, the neatral vowel, sometimes called Urvocal. 
Professor Willis defines it us the natural vowel of 
the reed, Mr, Ellis as the voice in its least modified 
form. Some people hear it everywhere, others im- 
agine they can distinguish various shades of it. We 
know it best in short closed syllables, such as but, 
dust, Se. Tt i supposed to be long in absurd.* Sit 
John Herschel hears but one and the same vowel in 
spurt, assert, bird, virtue, dove, oven, double, blood. 
Sheridan and Smart distinguish between the vowels 
heard in bird and work, in whir?dand world. ‘There 
is no doubt that in English all unaccented syllablea 
have a tendency towards it, ¢. g. dgrainst, final, prin 

# Pills, $29, 
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another with two cfforts of the voice, we produce a 
sound duriag the change from one position to the 
other that would be required for each vowel. If we 
change the @ into the ¢ position and pronoance » 
vowel, we hear ai, as in" ‘aisle, A singer who has to 
sing Jon a long note will end by singing the Italian 
& Ifwe change the @ into the u position and pro- 
nounce a vowel, we hear au, as in how. Here, too, 
we find many varieties, such as ai, fi, ei, and the seve 
cral less perfect diphthongs, such as oi, wi, &e. 

‘Though this may seem a long and tedious list, it 
is, in fact, bat a very rough eketch, and I must refer 
to the works of Mr. Ellis and others for many minute 
details in the chromatic scale of the vowele. Though 
the tube of the mouth, as modified by the tongue and 
the lips, is the principal determinant in the produo- 
tion of vowels, yet there are other agencies at work, 
the welum pendulum, the posterior wall of the pharynx, 
the greater or leas elevation of the larynx, all coming 
in at times to modify the cavity of the throat. It ie 
said that in pronouncing the high vowels the bones 
of the skal participate in the vibration, and it has 
been proved by isefragable evidence that the velum 
Pendulum is of very essential importance in the pro- 
nuncintion of all vowels. Professor Czermak* b 
introducing a probe through the nose into the cavity 
of the pharynx, felf distinatly that the position of 
the velum was changed with each vowel; that it was 
lowest for a, and rose successively with C, 0) ty ty 
reaching ita highest point with & 

: rdicko, p, 16. 


jrichte der K, K. Abcslemie ew Wiew (Mathemat.-Naturwise 
couture Masse), xxiv PB 
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words consisting of vowels only, such as Latin eo, 
1 go; ca, she; cod, enstern; the Greok éiocis (iF 
with high banks), but for ite final s; the Hawaian 
ooiaioai, to testify, but for its initial breathing. Yet 
these very words show how unpleasant the effect 
of such a language would have been, Something 
else was wanted to supply the bones of language, 
namely, the consonants, Consonants are called in 
Sanskrit qyawjana, which means “ rendering distinct 
or manifest,” while the vowels are called svara, 
sounds, from the same root which yielded susurrus 
in Latin, 

As scholars are always fond of establishing gen- 
eral theories, however scanty the evidence at their 
disposal, we need not wonder that languages like 
the Hawaian, in which the vowels predominate to a 
very considerable extent, should on that very ground 
have been represented as primitive languages. It 
was readily supposed that the general progress of 
language was from the slightly articulated to the 
strongly articulated ; and that the fewer the conso- 
nants, the older the language. Yet we have only to 
compare the Hawaian with the Polynesian lan- 
guages in order to see that there too the conso- 
nantal articulation oxisted and was lost; that con- 
sonants, in fact, are mach more apt to be dropped 
than to sprout up between two vowels. Prof. Busch- 
mann expresses the same opinion: “ Mes recherches 
m’ont conduit & la conviction, que cet état de pan- 
yreté phonique polynésicnne n’est pas tant Pétat 
natorel d'une langue prise i sa naissance, qu'nne 
détérioration du type vigoureux des langues malaies 

< occidentales, amenée par un peuple qui a peu de dis+ 
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breath is elightly curbed or tempered by the pressure 
of the glottis, and if thus held in, it is emitted gently 
it is properly called spiritus lenis, soft breath. We 
distinctly hear it, like a slight bubble, if we listen 
to the pronunciation of any initial vowel, as in ofd, 
art, athe, ear, or if we pronounce “my hand,” as it 
is pronounced by vulgar people, “my ‘and.” Accord- 
ing to some physiologists,’ and according to nearly 
all grammarians, this initial noise can be so far sub- 
dued as to become evanescent, and we all imagine 
that we can pronounce an initial vowel quite pure.* 
Yet I believe the Greeks were right in admitting the 
spiritus lenis as inherent in all initial vowels that 
have not the spiritus asper, and the laryngoscope 
clearly shows in all initial vowels a narrowing of the 
vocal chords, quite distinct from the opening that 
takes place in the pronunciation of the /. 

It has been customary to call the A or spiritas 
agper a surd, the spiritus lenis a sonant, letter; and 
there is some truth in this distinction if we clearly 
know what is meant by these terms. Now, as we are 
tpeaking of whispered language, it is clear that the 
vocal chords, in their musical quality, can have no 
influence on this distinction. Nevertheless, if we 
may trust the laryngoscope,’ that is to say, if we 
may trust our eyes, the chords vocales or the glottis 
would seem to be chiefly concerned in producing the 
Spiritus lenis, or in mollifying the spiritus asper. It 
is their narrowing, though not their stretching, that 
tempers the impetus of the spiritns asper, and pre- 

2 Firtinke, p. 8. 

# Rintoke, FMS. * Efin pron aneing the spiritus axper the glottis te pare 
rowed, wo hear the pury tone of the voles withont ang additional noise.’ 


‘The noise, however, fe quite porceptible, particularly ia th wou ckertestina, 
# Briicke, Groudeige, p. 9. 
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from the fangs to the outer air. ‘The spiritax lenin, 
on the contrary, can be sounded, because, im pro- 
nouncing it more or less distinctly, the breath is 
checked near the chordm yocales, and can there be 
intoned. 

‘This simplest breathing, in its double character of 
asper and lenis, can be modified in eight different 
waye by interposing certain barriers or gates formed 
by the tongue, the soft and hard palate, the teeth, 
and the lips. Before we examine these, it will be 
useful to sny a few words on the general distinction 
between asper and lenis, a distinction which, as we 
shall see, affects every one of these breathings, 

The distinetion which, with regard to the first 
breathing or spiritus, is commonly called asper and 
denis, is the same which, in other letters, is known by 
the names of hard and soft, surd and sonant, tenuis 
and media. The peculiar character meant to be 
described by these terms, and the manner in whieh 
it is produced, are the same throughout. The anthors 
of the Pritigakhyas knew what has been confirmed 
by the laryngoscope, that, in pronouncing tenes, 
hard or surd letters, the glottis is open, while, in pro- 
nouncing media, soft or sonant letters, the glottis is 
closed. In the first class of letters, vibration of the 
vocal chords is impossible; in the second, they are 
so close that, though not set to vibrate periodically, 
they begin to sound audibly, or, perhaps more eor- 
reelly, they modify the sound. Anticipating the 
distinction between /, 4 p, and g,d, 6,1 may quote 
here the doseription given by Professor Helmholtz of 
the general causes which produce their distinction, 

“The series of the medim, 4, d,g,” he says, “dif 
fore from that of the tenues, p, t, &, by this, that for 
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ss heard in pleasnre, or j in the French janiais; the 

former mute, {he latter intonable. The pronuncia- 

tion of the Sanskrit lingaal sk requires a very elabo- 

rate position of the tongue, so that its lower surface 

should really strike the roof of the palate. But a 

mbch more simple and natural position, as described 
, above, will produce nearly the same effect. 

A fifth barrier is produced by bringing the tip of 
the tongne almost point-blank against the back of 
the npper teeth, or, according to others, by placing it 
against the edge of the upper teeth, or even between 
the edges of the upper and lower teeth. If, then, we 
omit the spirits nsper, we form the English th, if we 
emit the spiritus lenis, the English dé; the former 
mote, as in dreath, the Initer intonable, as in fa 


breathe, and both very dificult for a German to 


pronounce, 
Fig. 6 


GAD); & Me breathe. vy eg te Bee 


A sixth barrier is formed by bringing the lower fip 
against the upper teeth. This modifies the spiritus 
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languages, we shall find these cight sufficient for our 
own immediate purposes, 

‘The peculiar guttural sounds of the Arabs, which 
have given rise to so much discussion, have at last 
been scientifically defined by Professor Gzermak. 
Examining xo Arab by means of the laryngoscope, 
he was able to watch the exact formation of the 
Hha and Ain which constitute a separate class of 
gattural breathings in the Semitic languages. This 
is his account. If the glottis is narrowed and the 
vocal chords brought near together, not, however, in 
a straight parallel position, but distinetly notched in 
the middle, while, at the same tire, the epiglottis is 
pressed down, then the stream of breath in passing 
assumes the character of the Arabic Hha, @, as dif 
ferent from f, the spiritus asper, the Arabic ». 

If this Hha is made sonant, it becomes Ain. 
Starting from the configuration as described for Hha, 
all that takes place in order to change it into Ain 
‘s that the rims of the apertures left open for Hha 
are brought close together, so that the stream of 
air striking against them causes « vibration in the 
fissura loryngea, and not, as for other sonant letters, 
‘n the real glottis, These ocular observations of 
Czermak? coincide with the phonetic descriptions 
given by Arab grammarians, and particularly with 
Wallin’s account, If the vibration in the fissura 
aryngea takes place less regularly, the sound as- 

} Sliangsberichie der Mathematlech + Natwritusenachaftiches Chamwe dor 
Kolveriichen Akslenie der Wissenschaften, vol. xxix. p- 870, seq. Vroler 
tor Lopsius, Die Arabischen Sprachtaute, tus vat partially adopted thy 
views of Brlicke and Czermak on what they call the Outluratcs Vers in 


Arable See alto tho curlous controvuny between Professor Bricks sad 
Professor Leprian, in the 12th volume of the Zeuackrift fr Vergleichende 
prachforschung. 
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seth, Sur, fir, virtuc, honor, and are with difficulty 
separable from the vowels. Hence, when a guttural 
vowel precedes, the effect of the r is scarcely au- 
dible. Thus laud, lord, father, farther, are scarcely 
distinguishable.” 

Professor Helmholtz describes r and / as follows: 
“In pronouncing ¢ the stream of air is periodically 
entirely interrapted by the trembling of the soft 
palate or of the tip of the tongue, and we then get 
an intermittent noise, the peculiar jarring quality of 
which is produced by these very intermissions. In 
pronouncing f, the moving soft lateral edges of the 
tongue produce, not entire interruptions, but oscilla. 
tions in the force of air.” + 

If the lips are trilled, the result is brh, a sound 
which children are fond of making, but which, like 
‘the corresponding spiritus asper, is of little impor- 
tance in speaking. If the tongue is placed against 
‘the teeth, and its two lateral edges, or even one only, 
are made to vibrate, we hear the sound of f, which 
ix ensily intonable ax well us the r. 

‘We haye thus exhausted one class of letters which 
all agree in this, that they can be pronounced by 
themselves, and that their pronunciation can be con- 
tinued. In Greek, they are all included under the 
name of Hemiphona, or semi-vowels, while Sanskrit 
grammarians mention us their specific quality that, 
in pronouncing them, the two organs, the active and 
passive, which are necessary for the production of 
nil consonantal noises, are not allowed to touch each 
other, but only to approach# 

thep te, 

+ In PApini, | 2,9 9, 7) & 6, are aald to be pronounced with tshatypriah- 
tam, aight couch; 4, ah, 4, I, with xivritare, opeolog, or thadviveitam, 
Aight opening, or asprishtam, no contact. 
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those three articulations consists in this, that in p, 
ne. two flat surfaces are 
struck against each other; 
in 4, a sharp against a 
flat surface; in 4, around 
against « hollow sarface. 
These three principal 
contacts can be modified 
almost indefinitely, in 
geome cases without per- 
ceptibly altering the ar- 
tieulation. If we pro- 
nounce ku, ka, ki, the 
\\ point of contact between 
tongue and palate ad- 
vances considerably without much influence on the 
character of the initial consonant. The same applies 
to the ¢ contact! Here the essential point 18 that 
the tongue should strike against the wall formed by 
the teeth, But this contact may be effected — 

1. By flattening the tongue and bringing its edge 
against the alveolar patt of the palate. 

2, By making the tongue convex, and bringing the 
lower surface against the dome of the palate (these 
are the lingual or eacuminal letters in Sanskrit*). 

3. By making the tongue convex, and bringing the 
upper surface against the palate, the tip against the 
lower tecth (dorsal ¢ in Bohemian). 

4, By slightly opening the teeth and stopping the 
aperture by the rounded tongue, or by bringing the 
tongue against the teeth, 

© mistranstation of 


cerebral, mardihanys, thought 
Tassly repeated by many Sanskrit scholars and retained by othors, on the 
ground that it Is too absurd to mistake, lnieke, p. a7. 
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é@and é diphthongs, because they combine the con- 
ditions of a and i, and of a and uw, we might call the 
Sanakrit ch a consonantal diphthong, though even 
this would lead to the false supposition that it was 
necessarily a doable letter, which it is not. That 
the palatal articulation may be simple is clearly seen 
in those languages where, az in Sanskrit, both an- 
sient and modern, ch leaves a short vowel that pre- 
ecdes it short, whereas a double consonant would 
raise its quantity. 

Few Sanskrit scholars acquainted with the Priti- 
Sikhyas, works deseribing the formation of letters, 
would venture to speak dogmatically on the exact 
pronunciation of the 2o-called palatal letters at any 
definite period in the history of ancient Sanskrit. 
They may have been pronounced as they are now 
pronounced, as consonantal diphthongs; they may 
have differed from the guttorals no more than &in 
kaw differs from & in key; or they may bare been 
formed by raising the convex part of the tongue so 
as to flatten it against the palate, the hinder part 
being in the &, and the front part in the y position. 
The &, as sometimes heard in English, in Aind, card, 
cube, cow, sounding almost like kyind, cyard, cyube, 
cyow, may give us an idea of the transition of & 
into ky, and finally into English ch, —a change anal- 
ogous to that of ¢ into ch, as in natura, nature, or 
of d into jf, as in soldier, pronounced soljer, diwr- 
nale changed to journal. In the northern dialects of 
Jiitland a distinct 7 is heard after k and g if followed 
by @ ¢, 0) 8; for instance, Kav’, ker, ajekk, kierk, 
sijell, instead of kev’, ker, &c.' However that may 


4 Boe Rubn's Zritachei/l, xll. 247, 
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as they are of great influence in the formation of 
language, deserve to be carefully considered. What 
is it that changes & into g and ng, ¢ into d and 
n,pintobandm? B is called a media, a soft let- 
ter, a sonant, in opposition to », which is called a 
tenuis, a hard letter, or a sard. But what is meant 
by these terme? A tenuis, we eaw, was #o called 
by the Greeks in opposition to the aspirates, the 
Greck grammarians wishing to express that the as- 
pirntes had a rongh or shaggy sound,! whereas the 
tenues were bald, slight, or thin. ‘This does not help 
us much. “Soft” and “hard” are terms which no 
“doubt express the outward difference of p and b, but 
they do not explain the cause of that difference, 
“Surd” and “sonant are apt to mislead; for, as 
both p and b are classed as mutes, it is difficult to see 
how a mute letter could be sonant. Some persons 
have been so entirely deceived by the term sonant, 
‘that they imagined all the so-called sonant letters to 
be necessarily pronounced with tonic vibrations of 
the chordw vocales* his is physically impossible; 
for if we really tried to intone p or b, we should 
either destroy the p and 4, or be suffocated in our ate 
tempt at producing voice. Both p and }, as far as 
tone is concerned, are aphonous or mute, But 6 
differs from p in so far as, in order to pronounce it, 
the breath is for a moment checked by the glottis, 
just as it was in pronouncing v instead of f/ What, 
then, is the difference between German w and b? 
Simply that in the former no contact takes place, 


2 Belick, p. 00, rp mveiare =0725, Dion Mal. 1 won Raumor, Die 
Aspiration, p. 108, 
8 Punke, p 683. Brlicko, Grundaigg, pp. 7, 8. 








Lastly, g, d, b, may be modified to ng,.0,m. For 


these three nasals 4 full contact takes place, but the 
breath is stopped, not 
abruptly as in the 
tenues, bat in the 
snme manner as with 
the medim, At the 
same time the breath- 
ing is emitted, not 
through the routh, 
but through the nose, 
It is not 
that brenth should be 
propelled through the 
nose, as long us the 
veil is withdrawn 
that separates the 

nose from the pharyox, Water injected into the 

nose while » and m are pronounced rushes at once 
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first element was really a complete consonantal con- 
tact, or whether the contact was incomplete, and the 
letters intended were hard and soft breathings. As 
we have no means of hearing either the old Brah- 
mans or the ancient Greeks pronounce their hard 
aspirates, and as it is certain that pronunciation is 
constantly changing, we cannot hope to derive much 
nid cither from modern Pandits or from modern 
Greeks. ‘The Brahmans of the present day are said 
to pronounce their kh, th, and ph like a complete 
tenuis, followed by the spiritus asper. The nearest 
approach to kh is said to be the English kh in inkhorn, 
though this can hardly be a good illustration, as here 
the tenuis ends and the aspirate begins a syllable. 
The Irish pronunciation of kind, town, pig, has like- 
wise been quoted as in some degree similar to the 
Sanskrit hard aspirates. In the modern languages 
of India where the Sanskrit letters are transcribed 
by Persian letters, we actually find kh represented 
by two letters, kk and h, joined together. ‘The mod- 
em Grecks, on the contrary, pronounce their three 
agpirates as breathings, like bh, th,f£ It seems to me 
that the only two points of importance are, first, 
whether these aspirates in Greek or Sanskrit were 
formed with or without complete contact, and, sec- 
ondly, whether they were classed as surd or as 
eonant, Sanekrit grammarians allow, as far as I 
ean judge, of no doubt on either of these points. 
‘The hard aspirates are formed by complete contact 
(sprishta), and they belong to that class of letters for 
which the glottis must be completely open, i.e. to the 
surd or hard consonanta. ‘These two points once 
established put an end to all speculations on the 
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as cternal, they cannot admit their composite charau- 
ter, and they therefore represent the aspiration, not 
a6 an additional element, but as an external quality, 
and prescribe for them a quicker pronunciation in 
order to prevent any difference between them and 
other consonants. In other letters the place, the cone 
tact, and the opening or shutting of the glottis form 
the three constituent elements; in the aspirates a 
fourth, the brenth, is added. The Sunskrit bard 
aspirates can only be considered as k, t, p, modi- 
fied by the spiritus asper, which immediately follows 
them, and which assumes, according to some, the 
character of the guttaral, dental, or labial breaths. 

As to the Greek aspirates, we know that they be- 
longed to the aphona, i.e. that they were formed by 
complete contact, They were not originally hemi- 
phona or breaths, though they became so afterwards. 
That they were hard, or pronounced with open glot 
tis, we must gather from their original signs, such as 
THH, and from their reduplicated forms, t-thémi, kt 
chylea, pé-pliyka.' 

It ia more difficult to determine the real nature of 
the Sanskrit soft aspirates, gh, dh, bh. According 
to some grammarians they are produced by the 
union of g, d, b, with *h, which in Sanskrit is a 
sonant letter, a spiritus lenis, but slightly modified? 
‘The same grammarians; however, maintain that they 
are not formed entirely with the glottis closed, or aa 
eonant letters, but that they and the h require the 
glottis “bowh to be opened and to be closed.” What 

+ Raumer, Aypiration, 06. Curtin Gre 


Etynologie, ih. 
8M Sanekrit writing were not of 20 ines alae the bed thet te Yedlo 
4b or th Is actually represented by a combination of | and h might be 


qaxted in support of thie theory ( F == Q )- 
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tix means is somewhat obscure. A letter may be 
tither surd or souant, but it can bardly be both; aad 
the fuct that not oaly the four soft aspirates but the 
imple 'h? also were considered as eurd-eonant, would 
em to show that an intermediate rather than a 
compound utterance is intended. One thing is cer- 
tain, namely, that neither the hard nor the soft 
aspirates were originally mere breaths. They are 
both based on complete contact, and thus differ from 
‘the hard and soft breaths which sometimes take 
their places in cognate tongues, 

We have thus finished our snrvey, which I have 
Kept as general as possible, without dwelling on any 
‘of the less normal letters peculiar to every language, 
every dialect— nay, to the pronunciation of every 
individual, It is the exceasive attention paid to 
these more or lesa peculiar letters that bas rendered 
most works on Phonetics s0 complicated and unin- 
telligible. If we have clearly impressed on our mind 
‘the normal conditions of the organs of speech in the 
production of vowels and consonants, it will be easy 
‘to urrange the sounds of every new language under 
the categories once established on a broad and firm 
basis. Lo do this, to arrange the alphabet of any 
given language according to the compartments 
planned by physiological research, is the office of 
the grammarian, not of the physiologist. But even 
‘here, too much nicety is dangerous. It is easy to 
pereeive wome little difference between k, t, p, a8 
Pronounced by an Englishman and by « German, 
yet ench hus only one set of tenues, and to claus 


8 Aakade- Prttiiditiys, xill. 1. ‘The expression * the breath becomes both 
(rant and mnt letmeen the two,’ {.n between the complote opening and 
shetting, shows that L: termediate sound is moant. 
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them as different and represent them by different 
graphic exponents would produce nothing but con- 
fasion, ‘The Semitic nations have sounds which are 
absent in the Indo-European languages — the sounds 
which Briicke has well described as gutturales vera, 
trne gutturals; for the letters which we commonly 
call gutturals, k, g, have nothing to do with the gut- 
tor, but with the root of the tongue and the soft 
palate. But their character, if only accurately de- 
scribed, as it has been by Czermak, will easily be- 
come intelligible to the student of Hebrew and 
Arabic if he has but acquired a clear conception 
of what has been well called the Alphabet of Nature. 
‘To sum up, we must distinguish three things : — 
(1) What letters are made of. 
(2) How they are made. 
(3) Where they are made. 
(1) Letters are formed — 
(a) Of vocalized breath. These I eall vowels 
(Phinéenta, no contact). 
(b) Of breath, not vocalized. These I call 
breaths or spiritus (Hémiphona, slight contact). 
(c) Of articulate noise. These I call checks or 
stopping letters (Aphona, complete contact). 
(2) Letters are formed — 
(a) With wide opening of the chord vocalcs, 
‘These I call hard letters (paila, tenues, surd, sharp ; 
wisfighoshih). 
a With a narrowing of the chorde vocales, 
‘These I call soft letters (mesa, media, sonant, blunt; 
_samyiranidaghoshih). This distinction applies both 
to the breaths and to the checks, though the effect, ag 
pointed out, is different 
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(8) Letters are formed in different places by active 
and passive organs, the normal places being those 
marked by the contact between the root of the 
tongue and the palate, the tip of the tongue and 
the teeth, and the upper and lower lips, with their 
various modifications, 
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APPENDIX TO LECTURE UL 
ON TRANSTITERATION. 


Hayave on former occasions discussed the problem 
ef transcribing languages by a common alphabet,' I 
shoald, for the prosent, have passed over that subject 
altogether if 1 had not been repeatedly urged to de- 
elare my opinion on other alphabets recommended 
to the public by powerful advocates. No one has 
worked more energetically for the propagation of a 
common alphabet than Professor Lepsius,of Berlin; > 
and though, in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
much more competent judges, such ns Briicke, the 
physiological basis of his alphabet is not free from 
error, — nay, though in the more limited field of lane 

on which | ean form an independent opinion 
he has slightly misapprehended the nature of certain 
letters and clasees of letters,— 1 should nevertheless 
rejoice in the suceces even of an imperfect alphabet, 
supposing it had any chance of general adoption. 
If his alphabet could become the general alphabet 
at least among African scholars, it would be a real 
benefit to that new branch of philological studies. 
But I regret to see that even in Africa those who, 
like Dr, Bleck, are most anxious to follow the propo- 
titions of Professor Lepsius, find it impossible to do 
#0, on account of its too great typographical diffi- 
cultics."? If this ia the case at a steam printing. 

® fons Alphabet fu Df. 31% L 
Pepin sore ae. ‘Mbalonary Alpha Sermy of Lesgaeges 


De Blevs, Comparative Crammer, pil. 
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office in Cape Town, what can we expect at Neu- 
herrhut? Another and even more serious objection, 
urged likewise by a scholar most anxious to support 
the Chureh Missionary Alphabet, is that the scheme 
of Dr, Lepsius, as mi by the Church of Eng- 
land and Continental Missionary Societies, has long 
ceased to be a uniform eyetem. The Societier ’ 
says the Rev. Hugh Goldie, in his “+ Dictionary of 
the Efik Language” (Glasgow, 1862), “have not 
succeeded in establishing a uniform system, for 
which Dr, Lepsius’s alphabet is taken as a base; 
deviations are made from it, which vary in different 
languages, and which destroy the claim of this 
system to uniformity, Marke are employed in the 
Church of England Society which are not employed 
by the continental societies, and vice versd. ‘This, 1 
think, is fatal to the one great recommendation of 
the system, namely, its claim to be received as a 
common system. Stripped of its adventitious ree- 
ommendations, and judged on its own merits, we 
think it deficient in simplicity.” 

These are serious objections; and yet I should 
gladly have waived them and given my support to 
the system of Professor Lepsius, if, during the many 
yeare that it bas becn before the public, I had ob- 
served any signs of its taking root, or of that slow 
and silent growth which alone sugure well for the 
fature. What has been, J believe, most detrimental 
to its success, is the loud advocaey by which it was 
attempted to force that system on the acceptance of 
scholars and missionaries, many of them far more 
competent, in their own special spheres,! to form an 


+ Profesor Lepsius has some interostiog remarks on tho African clicks 
The Rev. J. L. Dohne, author of » 20s Kafr Dictimary, expressed bin 
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opinion of its defects than cither its author or its 
patrons. ‘That my unwillingness to adopt the sys- 
tem of Professor Lepsius did not arise from any 


predilection for my own Missionary Alphabet, I 
have proved by adopting, when 1 write in English, 
the system of Sir William Jones.>*My own system 
was, in every sense of the word, a missionary sys 
fem. My object was, if possible, to devise an alpha- 
bet capable of expressing cvery variety of sound 
that could be physiologically defined, and yet not 
requiring one ¢ingle new or artificial type. As in 
most languages we find, besides the ordinary sounds 
that can be expressed by the ordinary types, one, or 
at the utmost two modifications to which certain 
letters or classes of letters are liable, I proposed 
italics as exponents of the firat degree of modifica~ 
tion, small capitals as exponents of the sccond de- 
‘Thus ns, besides the ordinary dentals, t, th, 
4d, db, we find in Sanskrit the linguals, I proposed 
that these should be printed as italics, 4, th, d, dhy 
instead of the usual but more difficult types, t/, tl, 
d, diy, or t, th, dj dh. As in Arabic we find, besides 
the ordinary dentals, another set of linguals, I pro- 
‘olf against Dr. Lapaius's proposal to writs tha elicks before thelr noe 
‘companying letters, He nt the same time mivanced some etymologies! 
argumesite In aupport of his own view, How ix the Aftienn mi 
anawored by the Berlin Profacr? 1 quota Yrofeaor Lapatu's reply 


‘while, if did not convines, must have startle’ and stunned his humbly 
adversary * Equally little," ie writes, * should we be justified In infers 


ving thom tho fot that ba the Swonkric FR let (sie), be Wicks, trove 
FRG ts, ast FEF 1 6ro) ue de provounced not, (oe ban 


aa ht (de}.” How the change of Sarmkrit band t Into d (gp ie dh, net 
$h) ews any bearing on tho Ter. J. fe Duhne's argument about the eliciy 
[amt afraid few misionaries ks Afeica will unilerstand. 
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posed to express these too by italics. ‘These italien 
were only intended to show that the dentals printed 
in italics were not meant for the usual dentals. This 
would have been safficient for those not acquainted 
with Sanskrit or Arabic, while Sanskrit and Arabic 
scholars conld have had little doubt as to what class 
of modified dentals was intended in Sanskrit or 
Arabic. Tf certain letters require more than one 
modification, —as, for instance, t, 5, n, r,—then 
small capitals would have come in, and only in 
very extreme casea would an additional diacritical 
mark have been required for a third modification of 
one common type. If through the princely Tiberale 
ity of one opulent society, the Church Missionary 
Society,’ complete founts of complicated and ex- 
pensive types are to be granted to any presa that 
will ask for them, there is no further need for italies 
or small capitals, —mere makesbifts that could only 
have recommended themselves to poor missionaries 
wishing to obtain the greatest results by the smallest 
means. It is curious, however, that, in spite of all 
that has been urged against a systematic use of 
italics, italies crop out almost everywhere both in 
philological works at home and in missionary publi- 
cations abroad, while as yet I have very seldom met 
with the Church Missionary § for the vowel in 
French caur, or with the Church Missionary $ for 
/the Sanekrit sh, as written by Sir W. Jonca. 
Within the circle of languages in which I take a 
more immediate interest, the languages of Tadia, the 
adoption of the alphabet advocated by the Churck 


1 See Resolution % carried August 26, 1861, at tha Church Missionary 
Howse, London, 4 
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Mieeionary Society seems now, afer the successful 
exertions of Sir Charleg Trevelyan, more than hope- 
fess; nor do I think that for people situated like the 
modern Hindbs such a pis-aller ng italics and small 
capitals is likely to be popalar. Living in England, 
and writing chiefly for Bogland and India, 1 natu. 
rally decided to follow that syatem which was so 
modestly put forth by Sir William Jones in the first 
volume of the “ Asiatio-Researches,” and bas since, ~ 
with slight modifications, not always improvements, 
been adopted by the greatest Oriental scholars in 
India, England, and the Continent. In reading that 
essay, written about eighty years ago, one is sur- 
prised to sce how well ite author was acquainted 
‘with all that is really essential either in the physiolog- 
ical analysis or in the philological definition of the 
alphabet. Ido not think the criticism of Professor 
Lepsins quite fair when he imputes to Sir W. Jones 
“q defective koowledge of the gencral organism 
of sounds, and of the dietinct sounds to be repre- 
gented”; nor can I blame the distinguished founder 
of the Asiatic Society for the imperfect application 
of his own principles, considering how difficult it is 
for a scholar to sacrifice his own principles to cone 
siderations of a more practical nature. 

The points on which [ differ from Sir W. Jones 
are of very small consequence. They arise from 
habit rather than from principle, T should willingly 
give them up if by so doing 1 could help to bring 
about a more speedy agreement among Sanskrit 
echolars in England and India. I am glad to find 
that in the second edition of his * Standard Alpha- 
bet" Professor Lepsius has acknowledged the prac- 
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tical superiority of the system of Sir W. Jones in 
several important points, and [ think he will find 
that hia own system may be still farther improved, 
or at all events have a better chance of success in 
Europe as well as in India, if it approaches more 
and more closely to thut excellent standard. The 
subjoined table will make this clearer than any 
comment: — 


Sanskrit Alphabet, ax transcribed by Sir W: Jones, M. Mi: the 
e* Missionary, aud in the Church Missionary Alphabets, 


me, tea 38, Mimennly Core yw, Joe, MB Mana, Cure Mi 
Mis a. fa ‘a Tu mm 
to VE oa Wa Hei oko 48 
ely) @ch kh kh 
ies 
Fgh gh 
Sa a 
Sch ch 

& ch 

aj 

1 Bin 

siors) ST ay 

anord) Zt 

a sh 


oe FE a he 





AHA Add dara 
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WJ Ba MIN ipabee |S We donee ne EC 
wdoaidada @Q@ysyssy 
wdh dh dh dordh} Gr or or for 
Wii nin a wlio. 
qe ot ft t @ayrvue.wiyr 
|th ch th vorthhy & &§ 8 borg 
eaoaoaia qh ch oth ford 
Bch dh ah dordbl Js 2 2 8 
Wn 2 a 2 $ b@b A oft 
Up Pp P P 2k hom AH 
TW ph ph ph porphh + — x — = 
qb ob b b x-*# -— & 
aq Wh bho bh Vorbhh S — |} 7 J 
1 m~m- Fk - 
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LECTURE Iv. 
THONETIC CHANGE, 


Prom the investigations which I laid before you 
in my last Lecture, you know the materials which 
wero at the disposal of the primitive architects of 
language. They may seem small compared with 
the countless yocables of the countless languages 
and dialeets to which they have giver rise, nor would 
it have been difficult to increase their number con- 
siderably, had we assigned an independent name 
and position to every slight variety of sound that can 
be uttered, or may be discovered among the various 
tribes of the globe. Yet small as is the number of 
the alphabetic elementsythere are but few langdages 
that avail themselves of all of them. Where we 
find very abundant alphabets, as for instance in Hin- 
dustani and English, different languages have been 
mixed, each retaining, for a time, its own phonetic 
peculiarities, It is because French is Latin as 
spoken not only by the Roman provincials but by 
the German Franks, that we find in its dictionary 
words beginning with f and with gui, ‘They are 
due to German thronts; they belong to the ‘Teutonic, 
not to the Romance alphabet. Thus Aair is to hate; 
hameau, home ; hdter, to haste; déguiser points to 
wise, guile to wile, guichet to wicket. It is because 
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The soft sound of = in azure or of s in vision in 
likewise a Roman importation. 

Words, on the contrary, in which ¢ oocurs are 
Saxon, and had to be pronounced by the Normane 
as well as they could. To jadge from the spelling o} 
MSS., they wonld seem to have pronounced @ in- 
stead of tk. The same applies to words containing 
wh, originally Av, or ght, originally A¢; as in who, 
tohich, or bought, light, right. All theac ore truly 
Saxon, and the Scotch dialect preserves the cpicioat 
guttural sound of A before ¢. 

The O Tyi-herero has neither? nor /, nor the sib- 
ilants s y z. ‘The pronunciation is lisping, in con- 
sequence of the custom of the Va-lerero of having 
their upper front teeth partly filed off, and four lower 
teeth knocked out. It is perhaps due to this that the 
© Tyi-herero has two sounds similar to those of the 
hard and soft th and dh in English (written s, z).t 

‘There are languages that throw away certain let- 
ters which to us would seem almost indispensable, 
and there are others in which even the normal dis- 
tinctions between guttural, dental, and labial contact 
‘are not yet clearly perceived. We are s0 accustomed 
to look upon pa and ma as the most natural articula- 
tions, that we can hardly imagine a language without 
them. We have been told over and over again that 
the names for father and mother in all languages are 
derived from the first ery of recognition which an in- 
fant can articulate, and that it could at that early age 
articulate none but those formed by the mere open- 
ing or closing of the lips. It is a fact, nevertheless, 
that the Mohawks, of whom I knew an interesting 

2 Sir G. Grey's Library, 1. 19%. 





specimen at Oxford, never, cither as infants or as 
grown-np people, articulate with their lips, They 
have no —no labinls of any kind; and 
althongh their own name Mohawk would seem to 
bear witness against this, that name is not a word of 
their own language, but was given to them by their 
neighbors. Nor are they the only people who always 
keep their mouths open and abstain from articulating 
Jabinlst They share this peculiarity with five other 
tribes, who together form the so-called six nations, 
Mohawks, Senekas, Onandagos, Oneidas, Cayugas, 
and Tuscaroras. The Hurons likewisr ave no las 
Dials, and there ate other Janguages in America with 
a similar deficiency? 

The gutturals are seldom absent altogether; in 
some, #2 in the Semitic family, they are most promi- 
nent, and represented by a numerous array of letters. 
Several Jangoages do not distinguish between k and 
g; some have only 4, others g only. The sound of 
€ 8 in gone, of 7 as in jet, and of =a in zone, which 
are often heard in Kafir, have no place in the Scch- 
uana alphabet? There are a few dialects mentioned 
by Bindseil as entirely destitate of gatturals, for in- 
stance, that of the Society Islands* It was unfor- 

1 Bromes, Formation Mécaniyue cles Langecs, kp. 220: * Le Hontan 
ajoute quiaueune nation dn Canada ne fait usage do In lettey f, que lon 
‘Harons, A qui elles manqnent tootes quatre (B, ?, M, F}, ne formant jamais 
es livres” Fond # are wantiog in om. 

1 Seo Itindenil, Abhonifangen, p. 268, panna berer pees 
471 the Mexican no 6, , £1 the Totonacs no b, 6, fy the Kaigini 
(Finidah) and Thlinkit no 8p, f (Rott, J2. ¥. ik 62) tho Hottentot no f 
rw (Sir G. Grey's Library, bp. 5): the languages of Awitrlia no f or € 
L529). Many of the statements of Bindesil an to the presence and 

Rae car rane cris ngs ree ls Da seteantia 

“Pebie ca ‘Michridates, &. 639, 637. 

1” 
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tunate that one of the first Englieh sarnes which the 
natives of these ielands had to pronounce was that 
of Captain Cook, whom they could only eall Tye. 
Besides the ‘Tehitian, the Hawaian and Samoan! 
are likewise said to be without gatturals. In these 
dialects, however, the & is indicated by a hiatus or 
oe of the breath, as af'é for aliki, ’a’no for ka- 


eee dentals seem to existin every langemge® The 
Xf er, id never used ia Chinese, nor in Mexican, 
, and several other American dialects,’ and 

the wis the wis absent i in the langaage of the Hurons® and 

pa some other Amorican tribes, ‘The s ia absent in 
the Australian dialects® and in several of the Poly+ 
nesian languages, where {ts place is taken by A 
Thaxin ‘Tongan we find) hahake for saxake; inv the 
New Zealand dialect keke for seke. In Rarotongan 
the # is entirely lost, as in ae for sac, When the A 
stands for an origiual s, it lis a peculior hissing 
sound which some have represented by sf; others'by 
Thos the word 


ton chong rong, Boga sone Bat ern 


2 Hale, p: 292 

© To avvld confurfon, It may bostnted thar throughout Potynoni, with 
the excyption of Samoa, all the principal groups of tlancts are known t+ 
Aha peopl of ie ocher groin fy the nad of tit ree Wand Ts 
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in several of the Polynesian! tongues. In the Poly- 
nesian tongues the name of Christ is Aglaisi, but also 
Karaita and Keriso. R frequently alternates with /, 
but Z again is a soand unknown in Zend, and in the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions? in Japanese (at least some 
of its dialects), and im several American and African 
tongues. 

Tt would be interesting to prepare more extensive 
statistics as to the presence and absence of certain 
letiers in certain Innguages ; nay, a mere counting of 
consonants and vowels in the alphabets of each na- 
tion might yield curious results, I shall only men- 
tion a fow :— 

Hindustani, which admits Sanskrit, Persian, Ara- 
bic, and Turkish words, has 48 consonants, of which 
18 are classical Sanskrit aspirates, nasals, and sibi- 
lants, and 14 Arabic letters. 

Sanskrit has 37 consonants, or, if we count the 
Vedic Zand th, 39. 

Turkish, which admits Persian and Arabie words, 
has 32 consonants, of which only 25 are really 
Turkish. 


Persian, which admits Arabic words, has 31 con- 
sonants, of which 22 are really Persian, the rest 
Arabic. 

Arabic bas 28 consonants. 

The Kafr (Zula) has 26 consonants, besides the 
clicks, 

Hebrew has 23 consonants. 

1 Tho dialects of New Zealand, Rarotonga, Mangsreva, Pavrnota, Tahits 
and Nukubira have ry thove of Fokasto, Samoa, Tonga, xnd Hawal, have 
L— See Male, Le: p. 992. 

2. See Sir Hl. Rawlincan, Hehistun, p. 140. Spiege’, Parsi Granmatik, 


pH. 
4 Bindsoil, p. 2185 Pott, xii. 453, 
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the Hawaians have rejected the s, because they never 
pronounce two consonants together; they have added 
a final a, because they never end a syllable with a 
consonant, and they have changed f into k’ ‘Thus 
stee) has become fifa. Such a confusion between 
two prominent consonants like & and ¢ would de- 
stroy the very life of a language like Buglish. ‘The 
distinction betwee carry and tarry, car and lar, key 
and tea, neck and net, would be lost. Yet the Ha- 
walan langunge straggles successfully agaiast these 
disadvantages, and has stood the test of being used 
fora translation of the Bible, without being found 
wanting. Physiologically we can only account for 
this confusion by inefiicient articulation, the tongue 
striking the palate bluntly half-way between the le 
and the ¢ points, and tlins producing sometimes more 
of a dental, sometimes more of a palatal noize. But 
itis curious to observe that, according to high au- 
thority, something of the same kind is supposed to 
take'pilace in English and in French? We are told 
by careful observers that the lower classes in Canada 
habitually confound ¢ and fr, and say mékier, moiki¢, 
for métier and moilit. Webster gocs 60 far aa to 
maintain, in the Introduction to his English Diction- 
ary, that in English the letters cf are pronounced as 
Hf written tf; clear, clean, he says, are pronounced 
tlear, tlean; gl is pronounced d!; glory is pronounced 
dlory. Now Webster is a great authority on such 
matters, and although Idoubt whether any one really 

+ Buschmann, Iie Marg. p. 208; Pott, Eym. Fil 138. tn awalan 
the natives make no distinetion betsoen f and 2, and the rnissionaries have 
adopted the latter, though improperty (as the clement ts really the Poly: 
‘eerlan 0, in the written language." — Tale, vil. 234. 

4 Students Manual of the English Language (Mazvh and Smith), p- 940 
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Setshuana dialects, Dy. Bleck remarks: “Onc is 
justified to consider r in these dialects as a sort of 
floating letter, and rather intermediate between / and 


Some faint traces of this confusion between rand] 
may be discovered even in the classical languages 
though here they are the exception, not the rule. 
‘There can be no doubt that the two Latin deriva- 
tives aris and glis are one and the same. If we 
derive Saturnatis [fom Saturnus, and seeularis from 
seculum, normalis fram norma, regularis from regula, 
astratis from astrum, stellaris from stella, it is clear 
that the suffix in all is the same, Yet there is some 
kind of rule which determines whether a/is or aris ia 
to be preferred. If the body of the words contains 
an 4 the Roman preferred the termination aris; 
hence secularis, regularis, stellaris, the only excep- 
tions being that / is preserved (1) when there is also 
an rin the body of the word, and this 7 closer to the 
termination than the 2; hence pluralis, lateralis; 
(2) when the 2 forma part of a compound conzo- 
nant, as fluvialis, glacialis? 

Ocensional changes of / into r are to be found in 
almost every language, c. g. lavender, i.e. lavendula ; 
colonel, pronounced curncl (Old French, corone! ; 
Spanish, coroncl) ; rossiznole = lusciniola ; caruleus 
from celum; kephalargia and lsthargia, but élalgia, 
all from digos, pain. The Wallachian dor, desire, ix 
supposed to be the same word as the Italian dualo, J 
pain. In apétre, chapitre, esclandre, the same change 
of | into r bas taken place.’ 

1 BiG, Grey's Library, vol be pe 185. 
7 OF Pott, Btymolozivche Forsohuagen, Lit edit. ii, OF where some ex 


‘captions, such a4 leyulla, talks, aro explained. 
4 Dies, Vergleichenile Grammatih, {. p. 180. 
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at fault or their ear. Tn these cases, however, a real 
substitation takes place; we who are listening bear 
one letter instead of another, but we do not hear as. 
it were two letters at once, or something between the 
two. The only analogy to this remarkable imper- 
fection peculiar to uncultivated dialects may be dis- 
covered in languages where, as in Modern German, 
the soft and hard consonants become almost, if 
not entirely, undistinguishable. But there is still a 
great difference between actually confounding the 
places of contact, as the Hawaians do ink and f, 
and merely confounding the different efforts with 
Which consonants belonging to the same organic 
class ought to be uttered, a defect very common in 
some parts of Germany and elsewhere, 

This confusion between two consonants in the 
same dialect is a characteristic, I believe, of the 
lower stages of human epeech, and reminds us of 
the absence of artienlation in the lower stages of 
the animal world. Quite distinct from this is an- 
other process which is going on in all languages, 
and in the more highly developed even more than in _ 
the less developed, the process of phonetic diversifica- 
tion, whether we call it growth or decay. This pro- 
cess will form the principal subject of our sixth Lec- 
ture, and we shall see thut, if properly defined nnd 
understood, it forms the basis of all scientific ety- 
mology. 

Wherever we look at language, we find that it 
changes. Bat what makes language change? We 
are considering at present only the outside, the pho- 
netic body of language, and are not concerned with 
the changes of meaning, which, as you know, are 
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vowels are siso subject to the same kind of change, 
and, in some instances, roota have undergone abbre- 
viation by the omission of a letter or syllable." Then 
follows a table of vowel and eonsonantal changes in 
Kafir and Sechuana, after which the author con- 
tinues: “By comparing the above consonantal 
changes with § 42, it will be seen that many of 
thom are between letters of the same organ, the 
Kafir preferring the flat sounds (b, d, g,v, 2), and 
the Sechuana the sharp ones (p, 6% f, 8). It will 
be observed, also, that when the former are preceded 
by the nasal m or n, these are dropped before the 
latter. There is sometimes, again, an interchange 
betwoen dentals and linguals; and there are, occa- 
sionally, other changes which cannot be so easily 
accounted for, unless we suppose that intermediate 
changes may be found in other dinlects . . . . It 
will thus be seen that roots which appear totally 
different the one from the other, are in fact the very 
same, or rather, of the same origin. Thus no one, 
at first sight, would imagine that the Sechuana reka 
and the Kafir onga, or the Kafir pila and the Secha- 
ana fsera, were mere variations of the same root, 
Yet a knowledge of the maoner in which conso- 
nents and vowels change between the two languages 
shows that snch is the case, As corroborative of 
this, it may be further observed, that one of the con- 
sonants in the above and other Sechuana words 
sometimes returns in the process of derivation to the 
original one, as it is found in the Kafir root, For 
example, the reflective form of reka is eke, and 
not ireka; whilst the noun, which is derived from 
the verb fsera, is botselo, und not botsero.” 
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The elange of th into /, is by many people con- 
‘a very violent change, so much so that Bure 


jected to on that ground. 
But we have only to 
look at the diagrams of 
and f, to convince 
ourselves that the elight- 
est movement of the 
lower lip towards the up- 
per teeth woald change 
the sound of (th into 
f} so that, in English, 

“nothing,” as pronounced vulgarly, sounds soine- 
times like * mojfiny.” 

Few people, if any, would doubt any longer that 
the changes of letters take place according to certain 
phonetic laws, though scholars may differ ns to the 
exact application of these laws. But what has not 
yet been fally explained is the natare of these pho- 
netic Jaws which regulate the changes of words. 
Why should letters change? Why should we, in 
modern English, say lord instead of hldford, lady 
instead of Alafdige? Why should the French say 
pére and mére instead of pater and mater? 1 believe 
the laws which regulate these changes are entirely 
based on physiological grounds, and admit of no 
other jon whatsoever. It is not sufficient to 


pay that { andy, ord and r, ors andy, or & and 


‘TW See MM. On Veda and Zendireets, p. 2 Arendt, Beitrige sw 
Vergleichenlen Bprackforeckwns, tp. 425. 
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are interchangeable. We want to know why they 
are interchangeable, or rather, to use more exact lan- 
guage, we want to know why the same word, which 
a Hinde pronounces with an initial d, is pronounced 
by a Roman with an initial and so on. It must 
be possible to explain this physiologically, and to 
show, by means of diagrams, what takes place, 
when, instead of a d an /, instead of an fa th is 
heard. 

And here we must, from’the very beginning, dis- 
tinguish between two processes, which, though they 
may take place at the same time, are nevertheless 
totally distinct. There is one class of phonetic 
changes which take place in ope and the same lan- 
guage, or in dialects of one family of speech, and 
which are neither more nor less than the result of 
laziness. Every letter requires more or less of mus- 
cular exertion. There is a manly, sharp, and definite 
articulation, and there is an effeminate, vague, and 
indistinct utterance. The one requires a will, the 
other is a mere daisser-aller. The principal cause 
of phonetic degeneracy in language is when people 
shrink from the effort of articulating cach consonant 
and vowel; when they attempt to economize their 
breath and their muscular energy. It is perfectly 
true that, for practical purposes, the shorter and 
easier 1 word, the better, as long a4 it conveys its 
meaning distinctly, Most Greck and Latin words 
are twice as long as they need be, and I do not 
mean to find fanlt with the Romance nations, for 
having simplified the Inbor of speaking. I only 
state the cause of what we must call phonetic decay, 
however advantageous in rome respects; and I cons 
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Fgyptian = gipy 
cetrangior — strangor 
— = drpy 
chapitre <= chapter 
Dominicells demoimllo= damsel 
Paralysis paralysie — palsy 
Sacristanus sacristain == sexion 

"There are, however, some words in English whieh, 
if compared with their originals in Anglo-Saxon, 
seem to have added to their bulk, and thus to vio- 
late the general principle of simplification. ‘Thus 
A. 8. thunor is in English thunder. Yet here, too, 
the change is due to laziness. It requires more ex- 
ertion to withdraw the tongue from the teeth with- 
ont allowing the opening of the dental contact to be 
heard than to slur from on to d, and then only to 
the following vowel. The same expedient was found 
out by other languages. ‘Thus, the Greek said andres, 
inatead of aneres ; ambrosia, instead of amrosia” The 
French genre is more difficult to pronounce than 
gendre; hence the English gender, with its anoma- 
lous d. Similar instances in English are; to slumber 
=A.5, sluncrian; embers =A. 8, amyric ; cinders = 
cineres ; humble = humilis, 

Teas the custom of grammarians to ascribe these 
and similar changes to euphony, or a desire to make 
words agreeable to the ear, Greek, for instance, it 
was said, abhors two aspirates at the beginning of 
two successive syllables, because the repeated aspira+ 
tion would offend delicate cars. If a verb in Greek, 

# ln Grvek, p cannot stand before 2 and p, nor & before p, nor v before 


say liquid. Hence peoya(ejpia—- weonnifpia; yappor = yauitpic ; huaprow 
= Aulporov; poprog — fporee- See Meblhorn, Grivekiache Grammatit, 

P: 5k. Jo Tall, ar is pronounced wir, Caldwell, Dravida Grammar 
D138. 





beginning with an aspirate, bas to be reduplicated, 
the first syllable takes the tenuis instead of thy 
aspirate. Thus thé in Greek forms tithémi, as dlié 
in Sanskrit dedkdmi. If this was done for the sake 
of euphony, it would be difficult to account for many 
words in Greek far more inharmonious than ¢h{lémi. 
Sneh words a3 xhiv, chthdn, carth, d0yyo, phthdezos, 
rowel, begianing with two aspirates, were surely 
mote objectionable than dhithémi would have been. 
‘Phere is nothing to offend our ears in the Latin 
fefelli? from fallo, or in the Gothic reduplicated 
perfect aihald, from daldan, which in English is 
contracted into Aeld, the A, S, being hedld, instead 
of hehold ; or even in the Gothic faifahum, we caught, 
frorn fahan, to catch® ‘There is nothing fearfal in 
the sound of feerful, though both syllables begin 
with an f. Butif it be objected that all these let- 
ters in Latin and Gothic are mere breaths, while 
the Greek x, 6, ¢ are real aspirates, we have in Ger- 
man soch words as Pyropfensicher, which to Ger- 
man ears is anything but an unpleasant sound. I 
believe the secret of this so-called abhorrence in 
Gretk is nothing but laziness. An aspirate requires 
1D shootid'be remarked that the Latin f; though not an aspirated temuie 
Weg Dut & labial Matus, soerus to have had a very haryh sound. Quin. 
tiling, when i Mhe absence in Lavin of Greok ¢ and ~, ony Quo 
1 lowtris Liters (fet w) soritantur, sorduin quiddam et barharuin efficienty 
Xf velut in Toews oarwon succedent (rates et horridie quitvus Grecia caret. 
‘Nain ef file quan ent sexta nosteatium (7) pone noo humaon vor, vel ome 
nine nom voce potiua, Intec discrimina deutiuu efllanda ext ; que etinne 
‘exit roealern ‘acclplt, quam quodaramodo, atique qooties aliquaxa 
thascoanteom frangit, ut is bor ipso frangit, multo Gt horridior™ (xib 10), 
ee Metal oa 


haitan 
hilton 
hightor ——_boten, hoot, bight 
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great effort, though we are hardly aware of it, be- 
ginning from the abdominal muscles and ending in 
the muscles that open the glottis to its widest vx- 
tent. It was in arder to economize this muscular 
energy that the tennis was substituted for the aspi+ 
rate, though, of course, in cases only where it could 
be done without destroying the significaney of lan- 
goage. Euphony is a very vague and unselentific 
term. Each nation considers its own langaage, each 
tribe its own dialect, euphonic; and there ure but 
few languages which please our ear when heard for 
the first time, To my ear kaight docs not sound 
better than Knecht, though it may do so toan Eng- 
lish ear, but there can be no doubt that it requires 
leas effort to pronounce the Englieh Awighe than the 
German Knecht. 

But from this, the most important clus of pho- 
netic changes, we must distinguish others which arise 
from a less intelligible source. When we find that, 
instead of Latin pater, the Gothic tribes pronounced 
Sadar, it would be unfair to charge the Gothe with 
‘want of muscular energy.» On the contrary, the as- 
pirated f requires more effort than the mere tennis ; 
and the d, which between two vowels was most 
likely sounded like the soft ti in English, was by no 
méans loss troublesome than the 4 Again, if we 
find in Sanskrit gharma, heat, with the guttaral as- 
pirate, in Greek thermés with the dental aspirate, in 
Latin formuz, adj, with the labial aspirate, we can- 
not charge any one of these three dialects with ef- 
ferninacy, bat we must look for another cause that 
could have produced these changes. That cause 1 
tip matey “peso exons 0 Niji 1 Get nea 
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‘call Dialectic Growth; and 1 feel strongly inclined 
to ascribe the phonetic diversity which we observe 
between Sanskrit, Greck, and Latin, to a previous 
state of language, in which, as in the Polynesian, 
dialects, the two or three principal points of conso- 
nantal contact were not yet felt as definitely separated 
fiom each other. There is nothing to show that in 
thermés, Greek ever had a guttural initial, and to say 
that Sanskrit gh becomes Greek th is in reality say 
ing very little, No letter ever becomes. People pro- 
nounce letters, and they cither pronounce, them 
properly or improperly. If the Greek pronounced 
th in thermés properly, without any intention of pro- 
gh, then the th, instead of gh, requires an- 
other explanation, and I cannot find a better one than 
the one just suggested. When we find three dialects, 
like Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, exhibiting the same 
word with guttural, deotal, and labial initiala, we 
gain but little if we say that Greek is 2 modification 
of Sanskrit, or Latinof Grock, No Greek ever took 
the Sanskrit word and modified it; but all three 
reeeived it from a common source, in which its artic- 
ulation was az yet so vague as to lend itself to these 
various interpretations, Though we do not find in 
Greek the same confusion between guttoral and 
dental contact which exists in the Hawaian lan- 
gage, it ix by no means uncommon to find one 
Greek dialect preferring the dental? when another 
the guttural; nor do I see how this fact could 
be explained unless we assume that in an carlier 
state of the Greek dialects the pronunciation flact- 
4 Dorie, mses, den, aan, for nize, bre, ore; Doric, Origne; olla 
mijog; Doric, Ai ee 7, 
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uated or hesitated between k andt. “No Polynesian 
dialect,” says Mr. Hale, “makes any distinction be- 
tween the sounds of b and p, d and 4, g and k, Land 
r,orvand wv. The /, moreover, is frequently sounded 
like d, and # like A”! If colonies started to-morrow 
from the Hawaian Iklands, the enme which tool 
place thousands of years ago, when the Hindus, 
Greeks, and Romans left their common home, would 
take place again. One colony would elaborate the 
indistinct, hulfgattural, halfdental articulation of 
their ancestors into a pure guttaral; another into a 
pore dental; a third into a labial. ‘Tho Romana who 
settled in Dacia, where their language still lives in 
the modern Wallachian, are said to have changed 
every qu, if followed by a, into p. They pronounce 
oqua as apa; equaas épa* Are we to suppose that 
the Italian colonists of Dacia said aqua as long as 
they stayed on Italian soil, and changed aqua into 
apa a8 soon as they reached the Danube? Or may 
we not rather appeal to the fragments of the ancient 
dialects of Italy, as preserved in the Ozcan and Um- 
brian inscriptions, which show that in different parts 
of Italy certain words were from the beginning fixed 
differently, thas justifying the assumption that the 
legions which vettled in Dacia came from localities 
in which these Latin qu’s bad always been pro- 
nounced a8 p's?* It will sound to classical echolara 
almost like blasphemy to explain the phenomena in 

t Hale, Polynesian Grammar, p. 253. 

* The Macedonian (Kutzi-Woallschina) changes pectas tuto bet, peo 
fine into Reptine. C6 Pott, Lim, £ ik 49. OF the Tegoes dialects, the 
northern entirely drops the », the southern, tn all grammatioal terminae 
Hous either elide it erchange itiutok, Cf. Sir G. Grey's Library, Le p18 


* The Oscans said otis iustead of guingue. See Mormusen) Catenin 
ache Dialect, p. 289. 
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of Homer and Horace, by supposing 


of the present day. Comparative philolo- 
too, will rather admit what is called a degener> 


acy of guiturals sinking down to dentals and labials, 
than lock for analogies to the Sandwich Islands 
the mozt important point is, that we should 


thousands of years ago; and if we sce the same 
word beginning in Sunskrit, Greek, and Latin, with 
k, t, or p, it would be sheer timidity to shrink from 
the conclusion that there was a time in which that 
‘word was pronounced less distinctly; in short, in 
the same manner as the k and ¢ in Hawaian. 
‘There is, no doubt, this other point to be consid- 
ered, that each man has his phonetic idiosyncrasies, 
and that what holds good of individuals, holds good 
of families, tribes, and nations. We saw that indi- 
viduals and whole nations are destitute of certain 
‘consonants, and this defect is generally made up on 
the other band by a decided predilection for some 
other class of consonants, The West Africans, be- 
ing poor in dentals and labials, are rich in gattarals, 
Now if an individual, or 2 family, or a tribe cannot 
pronounce a certain letier, nothing remains bat to 
wabstitute some other letter as nearly allied to it as 
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‘The Romans were destitute of a dental 
aspirate like the th of the Greeks, or the dk of the 
Hindus. Hence, where that letter existed in the 
language of their common uncestors, the Romans 
had either to give up the aspiration and pronounce d, 
or to take the nearest consonantal contact and pro- 
nounce f. Hence fumus inetead of Sk. dhéma, 
Greek thymos. It is exactly the same as what took 
place in English. ‘The modern English pronaneia~ 
tion, owing, no doubt, to Norman influences, lost the 
guttural ch, as beard in the German lachen. The 
Saxons had it, and wrote and pronounced 
It is now replaced by the corresponding labial letter, 
namely, /, thus giving us laughter for hleahtor, enough 
for genug, &c. If we find one tribe prononace r, the 
other 7! we can hardly accuse either of effeminacy, 
but must appeal to some phonetic idiosynerasy, 
something in fact corresponding to what is called 
color-blindness in another organ of sense. These 
idiosyncrasies have to be carefully studied, for each 
language has its own, and it would by no means fol- 
low that because a Latin f or even & corresponds to 

Sanskrit dA, therefore every dh in every language 
nay lapse into f andd. Greek has a strong objece 
tion to words ending in consonants; in fact, it 
allows but three consonants, and all of them semi- 
vowels, to be heard os finals. We only find n,r, 
and s, seldom k, ending Greek words. The Roman 
had no such scruples. His words end with a gut 
tural tenuis, such as hic, mune; with a dental tenuis, 
such as sunt, est; and he only avoids @ final labial 
tenuia which certainly is not melodious, We can 
hardly imagine Virgil, in his hexameters, uttering 


1 Pott, lym. Forsch. fi. 98. 
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snch words as lamp, trump, or stump. Sach tenden- 
cies or dispositions, peculiar to each nation, must 
exercise considerable inflaence on the phonetio 
stracture of a language, particularly if we consider 
that in the Aryan family the grammatical Jife-blood 
throbs chiefly in the final letters. 

‘These idioaynerasies, however, are quite inadequate 
to explain why the Latin coguo should, in Greek, 
appear as pépts. Latin is not deficient in labial, nor 
Greek in guttural sounds. Nor could we honestly 
say that the gulturals in Latin were gradually 
ground down to labials in Greek. Such forms are 
dialectic varictics, und it is, 1 believe, of the greatest 
importance, for the purposes of accurate reagoning, 
that these dialectic varioties should be kept distinct, 
as much aa possible, from phonetic corruptions. I 
say, as much as possible, for in some eases E know it 
is difficult to draw a line between the two. Physio- 
logically speaking, 1 should aay that the phonetic 
corruptions are always 
the result of muecular 
‘effeminacy, thongh it 
may happen, as in the 
case of thunder, that 
“lazy people take the 
most pains.” All cases 
of phonetic corruption 
can be clearly repre- 
sented by anatomical 
diagrams. Thus the Lat- 
in clamare requires com- 
plete contact between 
foot of tongue and soft palate, which eae, is 

*# This diagram was drawn by Proferear Richard Owens 
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merged by sudden transition into the dental position 
of the tongue with a vibration of its lateral edges. 
In Italian this Interal vibration of the tongue is 
dropped, or rather is replaced by the slightest pos- 
sible approach of the tongue towards the palate, 
which follows almost involuntarily on the opening 
of the guttural contact, producing chiamare, instead 
of clawore. The Spaniard slurs over the initial 
guttural coninot altogether; be thinks he has pro- 
nounced it, though his tongue has never risen, and 
he glides at once into the | vibration, the opening 
of which is followed by the same sticky sound 
which we observed in Italian. What applies to 
the Romance applies equally to the Teutonic lan- 
guages. The old Saxons said enihi, cnif, and cncow. 
Now, the guttural contact is slurred over, and we 
only hear Aniit, knife, knee. The old Saxons said 
hledpan, with a distinct initial aspiration; that aspi- 
ration is given up in to leap. Wherever we find an 
initial wh, as in who, which, white, there stood origi- 
nally in A. 8. dw, the aspirate being distinctly pro- 
nounced. That aspirate, though it is still heard in 
correct pronunciation, is fast disappearing in the 
langaage of the people except in the north, where 
it is clearly sounded before, not after, the w. In the 
interrogative pronoun wio, however, no trace of the 
w remains except in spelling, and in the interroga- 
tive adverb, dow, it has ceased to be written (A. 8 
Awd, hu, Goth. ivaiva). In whole, on the contrary, 
the w is written, but simply by false analogy. The 
A. S& word is di, without a w, and the good sense 
of the people has not allowed itself to be betrayed 
into # false pronunciation in spite of the false eywll- 
ing enforeed by its schoolmasters. 
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Words beginning with more thon one consonant 
‘ate most liable to phonetic corruption. It certainly 
requires an effort to prononnce distinctly two or 
three consonants at the beginning without interven- 
ing vowels, and we conld easily understand that one 
of these conzonunts should be slurred over and be 
allowed to drop. But if it is the tendency of lan- 
guage to facilitate pronunciation, we must not shirk 
the question how it came to pass that such troub- 
lesome forms were ever framed and sanctioned. 
Strange as it may seem, I believe that these trauble- 
some words, with their eonsonantal exuberances, are 
likewise the resalt of phonetic corruption, i.e. of 
muscular relaxation. Most of them owe their origin 
to contraction, tbat is to say, to an attempt to pro- 
nounce two syllables a8 one, and thus to eave time 
and breath, though not without paying for it by an 
inereased consonantal efforl. 

Tt has been argued, with some plauisibility, that 
language in its original state, of which, unfortn- 
nately, we know next to nothing, eschewed the con- 
tact of two or more coneonants, There are lan- 
guages still in existence in which each syllable 
consists either of a vowel or of a vowel preceded 
by one consonant only, and in which no. syllable 
ever ends in a consonant. ‘This is the case, for 
instance, in the Polynesian languages. A Hawaian 
finds it almost imporsiblo to pronounce two conso- 
nants together, and in learning English be bas the 
greatest difficulty in pronouncing cad, or any other 
word ending in a consonant. Cab, as 
by a Hawaian, becomes cata Mr. Hale, in his 
execllen! © Polynesinn Grammar"! says: “Ia all the 

1 Thad, be > 244. 
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Polynesian dialects every syllable must terminate in 
4 vowel; and two consonants are never heard with- 
out a vowel between them. This rule admits of no 
exception whatever, and it is chiefly to this peculiar. 
ity that the softness of these languages is to be 
nitributed. ‘The longest syllables have only three 
letters, a consonant and a diphthong, and many syl- 
lables consist of a single vowel.” 

‘There are other languages besides the Polynesian 
which never admit closed syllables, i. ¢. syllables 
ending in consonants. All syllables in Chinese are 
open or nasal, yet it is by no means certain whether 
the final consonants which have been pointed out in 
the vulgar dialects of China are to be considered as 
later additions, or whether they do not represent a 
more primitive etate of the Chinese language. 

In South Africa all the members of the great 
family of speech, called by Dr. Bleck the Bi-nty | 
family, agree in general with regard to the simplic- 
ity of theie syllables, Their syllables can begin 
with only one consonant (including, however, con- 
sonantal diphthongs, nasalized consonants, and com- 
binations of clicks with other consonants reckoned 
for this purpose as substantially simple). ‘The semi- 
vowel iw, too, may intervene between a consonant 
and a following vowel. No syllable, as a general 
role, in these South African languages, which extend 
north beyond the Equator, can end in ® consonant, 
but only in vowels, whether pure or nasal? The 
exceptions serve but to prove the rale, for they are 
confined to cases where by the falling off of the 

4 Bnillicher, CAinesttche Orammatth, pr 112, 
‘ Bleek, Comparotive Grammar, § 262, Appleyarly Kafr Lamgwage 
La 
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generally extremely short and almost indistinct ter 
minal vowel, an approach has been made to conso- 
nantal endings,' 


In the other family of South-African speech, the 


Hotrentot, compound consonants are equally es 
chewed at the beginning of words, Itis clear, too, 
that all radical words ended there originally in 
vowels, and that the final consonants arc entirely 
due to grammatical terminations, such asp, s, 4s, and 
fr. By the frequent use of these suffixes the final 
vowel disappeared, but that it was there originally 
has been proved with sufficient evidence? 

‘The peroavent and by no means accidental or 
individual character of these phonetic peculiarities 
is best ceen in the treatment of foreign words. Prac- 
tice will no doubt overcome the difficulty which a 
Hawaian) feels in pronouncing two consonants to- 
gether or in ending his words by consonantal checks, 
and I have myself heard a Mohawk articulating his 
labial letters with perfect accuracy. Yet if we ex- 
amine the foreign words adopted by the people into 
their own vocabulary, we sball easily see bow they 
have all been placed on a bed of Procrastes. In the 
Ewe, a West-African language, school is pronounced 
sult, the German Fenster (window) fesre.* 

Tp a the Kaée language we Gil ——s 


* saree ~> camel 
‘bere = bear 
umperisite == priest 
} “ iketike = = kirk 
1 Meth, Gomporuiite Granemar, § 257. fii, Herre Srommar 1 
© Dlcgk, Comparative Grammar, §¥ 257- 
# Pou, Flymatezieche Porschuages, li, . 
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Ia the Kalir lesuago we fol umposite — spate 
* imgile = sugar 
* “ saa-Nzezi — English + 

If we look to the Finnish and the whole Uralie 
class of the Northern Turanian languages, we meet 
with the same disinclination to admit double con- 
sonants at the beginning, or any consomants what- 
ever at the end of words, ‘The German Glas is 
written asi in Finnish, The Swedish smak is 
changed into matw, stor into suurt, strand into 
vanta. No genuine Finnish word begins with a 
double conyonant, for the assibilated and softened 
consonants, which are spelt as double letters, were 
originally simple sounds. his applies equally to 


the languages of the Esths, Ostiaks, Hungarians, 
and Sirianes, though, through their intercourse with 
Aryan nations, these tribes, and even the Finns, suc- | 


ceeded in mastering such difficult groups 9s pr,sp, 
at, atr, ke. The Lapp, the Mordvinian, and Tehero- 
missian dialects show, even in words which are of 
mative growth, though absent in the cognate dia- 
leets, initial consonantal groups such as kr, ys, st, 
&e.; but such groups are always the result of see- 
ondary formation, as has been fully proved by Pro- 
fessor Boller? ‘The sume eareful scholar has shown 
that the Fionish, though preferring syllables ending 
in vowels, has admitted 2, s, 4, r, and even ¢, as fioal 
consonants. ‘I'he Esthonian, Lapp, Mordvinian, Os- 
tinkian, and Hungarian, by dropping or weakening 

1 Appleyard, Kyjir Language, p89. 

* Boller, Die Finsiachen Gprachen, p.19. Pott, Le pp-A and 60, See 
also Doobtlingk, Ueber die Spracke der Jukuten, § 152,“ The Turko-Tataric 


Yanguages, the Mongolian aus) Finnish show « strong aversion against 
double cooronnats at the beginning of words." 
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their final and unaccented vowels, have acquired a 
Jarge number of words ending in simple and double 
consonants; but throughout the Uralic class, wher 
ever we can trace the radical elements of language, 
we always find simple consonants and final vowels, 

We arrive ut the same result, if we examine the 
syllabic stracture of the Dravidian class of the South 
Turanian languages, the Lamil, ‘I'clugu, Canareso, 
Malayilam, &e, The Rev. BR. Caldwell, in his ex- 
cellent work, the “ Dravidian Comparative Gram- 
mar," has treated this subject with the same care as 
Professor Boller in his Essay on Ye Finnish Inn- 

and we have only to place these accounts 
by the side of each other, in order to perceive the ex- 
traordinary coincidences, 

“The chief peculiarity of Dravidian syllabation ix 
ite extreme simplicity and dislike of compound or 
concurrent consonants; and this peculiarity charac- 
terizes the Tamil, the most early cultivated member 
of the family, in a more marked degree than any 
other Dravidian langage. 

“Jn Yelugu, Canaresc, and Malayalam, the great 
majority of Drividian words, i. c. words which have 
not been derived from Sanskrit, or altered through 
Sanskrit influences, and in Tamil all words without 
exception, including even Sanskrit derivatives, are 
divided into syllables on the following plan. Double 
or treble consonants at the beginning of syllables, like 
‘att? in ‘strength, are altogether inadmissible. At 
the beginning not only of the first syllable of every 
word, bat also of every eucceeding syllable, only ona 
‘consonant is allowed. If, in the middle of a word of 
veveral syllables, one syllable ends with a consonant 
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and the succeeding one commences with another con 
sonant, the concurrent consonants must be eupbon- 
ically assimilated, or else a vowel must be inserted 
between them. At the conclusion of a word, double| 
and treble consonants, like ‘gth, in ‘strength? are 
as inadmissible as at the beginning; aad every word 
must termionte in Telugu and Canarese in a vowel ; 
in ‘Tumil, either in a vowel or in a single semivowel, 
as ‘1, or ‘r, or in a single nasal, as ‘ny or *m” 
It is obvious that this plan of syllabation is extreme+ 
ly unlike that of the Sanskrit. 

“ Generally, ‘i' is the vowel which is ned for the 
parpoze of separating inadmissible consonants, as 
Appears from the manner in which Sanskrit deriva- 
tives are Tamilized, Sometimes ‘u’ is employed 
instead of i” ‘Thus the Sanskrit preposition * pra” 
is changed into‘ pira' in the compound derivatives, 
which have been borrowed by. the Tamil; whilst 
“Krishna’ becomes ‘Kirattina-n’ (é tt’ instead of 
sh’), oreven ‘Kittina-n? Even such soft conjune- 
tions of consonants as the Sanskrit *dya ‘dva,; 
“gya,’ &c., are separated in ‘Tamil into ‘diya’ 
‘diva, and ‘giya’”* 

It is hardly to be wondered at that evidence of this 
kind, which might be considerably increased, should 
have induced speculative scholars to look upon the 
original elements of language as necessarily consist 
ing of open syllables, of one consonant followed by 
one vowel, or of a single vowel. The fact that lan- 
guages exist, in which this simple structure has been 
preserved, is certainly important, nor can it be de- 
nied that out of such simple elements languages 

4 Caldwell, Drwidian Qomparatice Grammar, pr 13% 
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‘have been formed, gradually advancing, by a sup- 
pression of yowels, to a sinte of strong consonantal 
harshness. The Tcheremissian sma, mouth, if de- 
rived from a root su, to speak, must originally lave 
been Suma. 

In the Aryan languages, the eame process can 
easily be observed as producing the same effect, viz., 
double consonants, either at the beginning or at the 
end of words. It was in onder to expedite the prox 
nunciation of words that vowels were dropt, and 
consonants brought together: it was to facilitate 
the pronunciation of such words that one of the 
consonants was afterwards left ont, and new vowels 
were added to render the pronunciation easier once 
more, 

‘Thus, fo know points back to Sk. jnd, but this jnd, 
the Lat. gud in gnévi, or gna in Gr. égném, again * 
points back to jand, contracted to jad. Many roots 
are formed by the same process, and they generally 
expreas a derivative idea. Thus fen, which means 
to create, to produce, and which we find in Sk. fanas, 
Ge. grénos, genus, kin, is raised to jad, in order to 
express the idea of being able to produce. If Tam 
able to produce music, I know music; if Iam able 
to produce ploughing, I know how to plough, I can 
plough ; and hence the frequent running together of 
the:two conceptions, I can and I know, Ich kann and 
Ich Kenne’ Aw from jan we have jnd, so from man, 
to think (Sk. manas, Gr. ménos, mens, mind), we have 
mnd, to learn by heart, Greek mémnémai, { remem- 
ber, mimaésks. In modern pronunciation the m is 

: 
po an le at 
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dropt, and we pronounce m-nentonics. Again, we 
have in Sanekrit a root mlai, which means to fade; 
from it mléna, faded, midni, fading. The Teutonic 
nations, avoiding the complete labial contact that is 
required for m, were satisfied with the labial approach 
which produces w,and thus pronounced mf like xl 
Hence A. 8. wlae, tired, wlacian, to be tired, to fay. 
The Latin has flaccus, withered, Mubby, where we 
should expect blaccus, Germ. welk, In German we 
have flav, weak, and what scems to be merely a 
dialectic Low-German variety, lau, in the sense of 
luke-warm, i. e. water that is bat weakly boiling. 
‘Now, whence this initial double consonant ml, which 
in German meets with the usual fate of most double 
initial consonants, and from ml sinks to 7? ‘The 
Sanskrit root mlat or mlé is formed like ju@ and mnd, 
from « simpler root mal ormar, which means to wear 
out, to decay, As jan became jad, so mar, mrd. 
‘This mar ix a very prolific root, of which more here- 
after, and was chiefly used in the sense of decaying 
or dying, mortar, dp()pdom, Old Slav. mréti, to dic, 
Lith, mirti, to dic. 

‘Theac instances must suffice in order to show that 
in Sanskrit, too, and in the Aryan languages in gen- 
eral, the initial double consonants owe their exist- 
ence to the same tendency which afterwards leads to 
their extinction. It was phonetic economy that re- 
daeced mard to mrd; it was phonetic economy that 
redaced mrd to rdé and ld. 

‘The double consonants being once there, the sim- 
pisat process would seem to drop one of the two. 


106 Leo, Zateobrift far Vergl Sp. ii. 28. Grimm ( Wirierbuoh, «¥. 
tracoe au to Miuen, and this to a suppored M. If. G. dou or douws. 
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‘This happens frequently, but by no means always 
‘We see this process in English words like knight 
(hjring, &e.; we likewise observe it in Latin natus 
instend of guatus, nodus instead of gaodus, English 
kaot. We know that the old Latin form of locus 
was atlocys, thus pointing to root st@, whence thd 
German Stelle; we koow that instead of ds, iitis, 
quar), litigation, the ancient’ Romans pronounced 
ailis, which points to German Streit, In all these 
cases the first consonant or consonants were simply 
dropt, Batit also happena that the double conso+ 
nant, which was tolerated at first, only because it 
was the saving of asyllable, is lengthened again into 
two syllables, the two syllables seeming to require 
less effort than the double consonant. The Semitic 
Tanguages are quite free from words beginning with 
two consonants withont an intermediate vowel ot 
shewa. This is, in fact, considered by Ewald as 
one of the prominent characters of the Semitic 
family ;2 und if foreign words like Plato have to 
be naturalized in Arabic, the p has to be changed 
to/, for Arabic, as we saw, has no p, and an ini 
vowel must be added, thus changing Plato 
Thatin. We saw that the Hawaians, in adopting 
& word like steel, bad to give up the lnitial s before 
the #, pronouncing fila or tile. We saw that the 
‘West-African lungunges met the same difficulty by 
taking two syllables instead of one, and saying suku 
instead of school. The Chinese, in order to pro- 
ounce Christ, have to change that name into Ki-li- 
see-4u,> four syllables instead of one, There are 


3 Qaiotile. 4, 18, 
5 Ewald, Ornwme. Avedon, |. p00) Pott, Kige Forsch. i, 68 
© Endlicher, CHarsiiche Orammanh 9 92. 

4 
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6n principles totally distinct from those which made 
the Romans pronounce the same word a2 quatuor 
which we pronounce four. The transition from 
Gothie fideor to English four may properly be as- 
cribed to phonetic corruption, but quatvor aad jideor 
together can only be explained as the result of dia- 
lectic variation. If we compare quatuor, téssares, 
pisyres, and fidvor, we find a change of guttural, 
dental, and labial contact in one and the same word. 
There is nothing to show that the Greek changed the 
gattural into the dental contact, or that the Teutonic 
nations considered the labial contact less difficult 
than the guttural and dental. We cannot show 
that in Greece the guttural dwindles down to a den- 
tal, or that in German the labial is later, in chrono- 
logical order, than the guttural. We must look upon 
guttural, dental, and labial as three different phonetic 
expressions of the same general conception, not as 
corruptions of one definite original type. ‘The gut+ 
foral tenuis once fixed in any language or dialect 
does not in that dialect slowly dwindle dows to a 
dental tenuis; a dental tenuis once clearly pronounced 
as a dental docs not in the mouth of the same 
speaker glide into a labial tenis, ‘That which is not 
yet lndividualized may grow and break forth ia many 
different forms; that which has become individual 
and definite loses its enpability of unbounded devel- 
opment, and its changes assume a downward tenden- 
cy and must be considered as decay. ‘To say where 
growth ends and decay begins is as difficalt in living 
langanges us in living bodies; but we have in the 
science of language this test, that changes produced 
by phonetic decay must admit of a simple physio 
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logical explanation— they must be referable to a 
relaxation of muscular energy in the organs of 
speech. Not so the dialectic varieties. Their causes, 
if they can be traced at all, are special, not general, 
and in many cases they baffle all attempts at physio- 
logical elucidation. 


LECTURE V. 
GROOMS LAW, 


Atsrexp to devote to-day’s Lecture to the consider: 
ation of one phonetic law, commonly called Grimm's 
Law, a law of great importance and very wide ap» 
plication, alfecting nearly the whole consonantal 
structure of the Aryan languages. The law may 
be stated as follows :— 

‘There are in the Aryan languages three principal 
pointe of conzonantal contact, the guttural, the den- 
tal, and the labial, &, t, p. 

At each of these three points there are two modes 
of utterance, the bard and the soft; each in torn is 
\inble to aspiration, though only in certain languages, 

in Sanskrit the system is complete; we have the 
hard checks, &, 4, p; the soft checks, #, d, b; the 
hard aspirated checks, kh, th, ph; and the soft anpi- 
rated checks, sph, dh, bh. ‘The soft aspirated checks 
are, however, in Sanskrit of far greater frequency and 
importance than the hard aspirates. 

In Greek we find, besides the usual hard and soft 
checks, one set of aspirates, x, 0,4, which are hard, 
and whieh in later Greek dwindled away into the 
corresponding breathings. 

To Latin there ure no real aspirates; their place 
having been taken by the corresponding breathing». 
‘The dental breathing, however, the s, is never found 


; 
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in Latin as the representative of an original dental 
aspimte (th or dh). 

Tn Gothic, too, the real aspirates are wanting, un- 
less ¢k was pronounced as such. In the guttural 
and labial vcries we have only the breathings 4 and 
f. The same seems to apply to Old High-German. 

In the Slavonic languages, including Lithuanian, 
the aspirates were originally absent. 

We see, therefore, that the aspirated letters exist 
only in Sanskrit and Greck, that in the former they 
are chiefly soft, in the latter entirely hard. 

Let us now consider Grimm's Law. It ie this: 
“If the same roots or the same words exist in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, 
Gothic, and High-German, then wherever the Hin- 
dus and the Greeks pronounce an aspirate, the Goths 
and the Low-Germans generally, the Saxons, Anglo- 
Saxons, Frisians, d&c., pronounce the corresponding 
soft check, the Old High-Germans the corresponding 
hard check. In this first change the Lithuanian, the 
Slavonic, and the Celtic races agree in pronuncia- 
tion with the Gothic. We thos arrive at the first 
formula: — 


1 Greek and Sank. KH TH PH! 
IL Gothic, &e. rae baad 
TM. Old. G. Kia! ote 


Secondly, if in Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Lithuanian, 


+ Tho letters hore used arn to bo considered merely as symbols, not as the 
real loitars occurring in those tanguazes. If wo translate these symbols 
lity real letters, we find, in Formula 1., instead cif 
KE ™ rn 
Banshrit gh, diyh bly 
Greek x ° % 
Latin Feary, Bev) ECG, B) CD) 
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Slavonic, and Celtic, we find a soft check, then we 
find a corresponding hard check in Gothic, a corres 
sponding breath in Old High-German. This gives 
tis the second formula: — 
IV. Greky& GD B 
Ve Gothie ee ele 
Vi. OWN.G Ch 2 F(Phy 
"Thirdly, when the six first-named languages show 
a bard consonant, then Gothic shows the correspond- 
ing breath, Old High-German ihe corresponding soft 
check. In Old High-German, however, the law 
holds good with regard to the dental series only, 
while in the guttural and labial series the Old High- 
German documents generally exhibit h and J, instead 
of the corresponding media g and 4. This gives ua 
the third formula: — 
VIL Greek, &.  K My Pr 
VILL Geehiec HGP) -Th(D) FRY 
1X OWH.G. H(G,K) D F(B, ¥) 
It will be seen at once that these changes cannot 
be considered us the result of phonetic corruption. 
Phonetic corruption always follows once and the 
same direction. It always goes downward, but it 
does not rise again. Now it may be true, as Grimm 
says, that it shows a certain pride and plack on the 
pat of the Teutonic mations to have raised the soft 
to a hard, and the hard to an aspirated letter? Bat 
if this were so, would not the dwindling down of 
the aspirate, the boldest of the bold, into the media, 
the meekest of meek letters, evince the very opposite 
tendency? We must not forget that this phonetic 
Jaw, which Grimm has well compared with a threes 
1 OC Curtins, Kubwte Zeitschrift, ti, 830. 
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spoked wheel, turns round completely, and that 
what seems a rise in one spoke is a full in the other. 
‘Therefore we should not gain much if, instead of 
locking upon Lautocrschicbuag as a process of pho- 
netic strengthening, we tried to explain itas.a process 
of phonetic weakening! For though we might con- 
sider the aspiration of the bard ¢ as the beginning 
of 2 phonetic infection (¢k) which gradually led to 
the softening of ¢ tod, we should have on the other 
side to account for the transition of the d into t by 
@ process of phonetic reinvigoration. We are in a 
vicious circle out of which there is no eseape unless 
we look at the whole process from a different point 
of view. 

Who tells us that Greck £ ever became Gothic th? 
What idea do we connect with the phrase, so often 
heard, that a Greck ¢ becomes Gothic 442 How can 
a Greek consonant become a Gothic consonant, or 
a Greek word become a Gothic word? Even an 
Ttalian word never becomes a Spanish word; an 
Italian ¢,a8 in amato, never becomes a Spanish d, 
as in amado. They both come from a common 
souree, the Latin; and the Greek and Gothic both 
come from a common source, the old Aryan Jan+ 
guage. Instead of attempting to explain the differ- 
ences between Greek and Gothic by referring one to 
the other, we ouglit rather to trace back both toa 
common source fromm which exch ray have started 
with its peculiar consonantal stracture. Now we 
know from the physiological analysis of the alpha- 
bet, that three, or sometimes four, rarieties exist for 
each of the three consopantal contacts, We may 

© See Lottuor, Zritechrift, xh p 204; Roewtenanm, BAe i. p. 170 
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pronounce p as a bard letter, by cutting the breath 
sharply with our lips; we may pronounce it as a 
soft letter, by allowing the refraining pressure to be 
heard while we form the contact; and we may 
pronounce it an aspirate by letting an audible emise 
sion of breath follow immediately on the utterance 
of the hard or the foft letter. Thus we get for each 
point of consonantal contact four varieties: — 


kk, khy gs ghy 
t, th, d, dh, 
P, ph, b, bh. 


‘This rich varicty of consonantal contact ix to be 
found, however, in highly-developed languages only, 
Even among the Aryan dialects, Sanekrit alone cau 
boast of possessing it entire, But if we look beyond 
the Aryan frontiers, and examine such dialects as, 
for instance, the Hawaian, we sec, first, that even the 
simplest distinction, that between hard and soft con- 
tact, has not yet been achieved. A Hawaian, as we 
saw, not only finds it extremely difficult to distin- 
guish between k and ¢; he likewise fails to perceive 
any difference between & and g,¢ and d,p and b, 
‘The same applies to other Polynesian languages. 
Tn Finnish, the distinction between hy f, p, and gy, d, b, 
is of modern date, and owing to foreign influcnee. 
‘The Finnieh itself recognizes no such distinction in 
the formation of its roots and vocables, whereas in 
cognate dialects, such as Hungarian, that distinction 
has been fully developed (Boller, Die Finnischen 
Sprachen, p. 12). 

Recondly, in some of the Polynesian Innguages 
we find an uncertainty between the bard chocks and 
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their corresponding hard breaths. We find the New 
Zealand poe, ball, pronounced foe in Tonga? just as 
we find the Sanskrit pati represented in Gothic by 
fathes. 

Now the introduction of the differences of articu- 
lation in more highly developed languages bad an 
object. As new conceptions craved expression, the 
phonetic organs were driven to new devices which 
gradually assumed a more settled, traditional, typical 
form. It is possible to speak without Inbials, it is 
possible to say a great deal in a language which has 
but seven consonants, just as it is possible for a 
mollusk to eat without lips, and to enjoy life with+ 
out either Iungs or liver. I believe there was a far, 
far distant time when the Aryan nations (if we may 
call them so) had no aspirates at all. A very imper- 
fect alphabet will enffice for the lower etates of 
thought and speech; but, with the progress of the 
mind, a corresponding development will take place 
in the articulation of letters. Some dialects, as we 
saw, never arrived at more than one sct of aspirates, 
others ignored them altogether, or lost them again in 
the course of time. But I believe it can be proved 

/ that before the Aryan nations, such as we know 
them, separated, some of them, at all events, had 
elaborated a threefold modification af the conse. 
nantal checks, The Aryans, before they separated, 
had, for instance, three roots, tar, dar, and dhar, dif- 
fering chiefly by their initial consonants which repre- 
sent three varieties of dental contact. Tar meant 
to cross, dar, to tear, dhar, to hold. Now although 
we may not know exactly how the Aryans before 


4 Hale, Polynesian Grammar, p. 232. 
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their separation pronounced these letters, the 4, 4, 
and dh, we may be certain that they kept them ¢is- 
tinct. That distinction was kept up in Sanskrit by » 
means of the hard, the soft, and the aspirated soft 
contact, but it might have been achieved equally 
well by the hard, the soft, and the aspirated hard 
contact, 4, d, th, or by the hard and soft contacts 
together with the dental breathing. ‘The real object 
was to have three distinct utterances for three diss 
tinct, thongh possibly cognate, expressions, Now, 
if the same three roots cooxisted in Greek, they 
would there, as the soft aspirates are wanting, ap- 
pear from the very beginning, as far (lérma, ter- 
minus), dar (dérme, skin), and thar! But what 
would happen if the same three roots had to be 
fixed by the Romans, who had never realized the 
existence of aspirates at all? It is clear that in their 
Jangonge the distinctions so carefully elaborated at 
first, and so successfully kept up in Sanskrit and 
Greek, would be lost. Der and Tar might be kept 
distinct, but the third variety, whether dar or thar, 
would either be merged or azeumo a different form 


Let us see what happened in the case of far, dar, 
and dhar. Instead of three, ws in Sanskrit, the other 
Aryan languages have fixed two roots only, tar and 
dar, replacing dhar by bhar, or some other radical. 
‘Thus far, to cross, has produced in Sanskrit ¢arman, 

+ The ponaible corruption of gh, dh, dA, Into 2, th, pa, hns boon explained 
by Gurtlas (. £. il. 17), under the supposition that the second element of 
gh, dh, bh, a the spiritua asper, & supposition which it untenable (Briicke, 
p84), But even if the transition of gh into Ak were phonstically possible, 
Ke has never been prove that Greek ever passed throwch the phonetie 
phase of Sanskrit. See sho the interesting ubservations of Gramrmann, i 
Kuhn's Zaitechrif, ail. p. 100, 
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point, tiras, through; in Greek ¢¢r-ma, end; in Latin 
tor-minus, and trans, through; in Old Norse thré-m, 
edge, thairh, through; in Old High-German deem, 
end, durk, through. Dar, to burst, to break, to tenr, 
exists in Sanskrit dripdti, in Greek detry, 1 skin; 
dérma, skin; Gothic tatran, to tear; Old High-Ger- 
man zeran. But though traces of the third root dhar 
may be found here and there, for instance in Persian 
Dérayavus, Darius, i. ¢. the holder or sustainer of 
the empire, in Zend dere, Old Persian dar, to hold, 
that root has disappeared in most of the other Aryan 
dialects, 

The same bas happened even when there were 
only two roots to distinguish. The two verbs, 
dadémi, I give, and dadhdmi, I place, were kept 
distinct in Sanskrit by means of their initials. In 
Greek the same distinction was kept up between 
di-dé-mi, I give, and tthsmi, I place; and a new dis 
tinction was added, namely, the ¢ and the «. Ta 
Zend the two roots ran together, d@ meaning both 
to grive and fo place, or to make, besides dé, to knows 
‘This is clearly a defect. In Latin it was equally 
impossible to distinguish between the roots d@ and 
dh, because the Romane had no aspirated dentals; 
but such was the good sense of the Romans that, 
when they felt that they could not efficiently keep 
the two roois apart, they kept only one, dare, to 
give, and replaced the other dare, to place or to 
make, by different verbs, such as ponere, facere, 
That the Romans possessed both roots originally, 
‘we can see in such words as crédo, credidi, which 
corresponds to Sanskrit #rad-dadhémi, §rad-dadhan,* 


4 Samukrit ah sppenrs we Latin a in puis om Sk, swaulhye, Gevek ioe 
or prog, meri-lies we wro-yp/}pia 





but where the di has of course lost ita aspiration in 
Latin. In condere and abdere likewise the rndicu) 
element is dité, to place, while in reddo, I give back, 
do must be traced back to the same root as the 
Latin dere, to give. In Gothic, on the contrary, 
the root dé, to give, was surrendered, and did only 
‘was preserved, though, of course, under the form of 
da. 

Such losses, however, though they could be reme- 
died and have been remedied’ in languages which 
had not developed the aspirated varieties of conso- 
nantal articulation, were not submitted to by Gothic 
and the other Low and High German tribes without 
an effort to counteract them. The Teutonic tribes 
were without aspirates, but when they took posses 
sion of the phonetic inheritance of their Aryan, not 
Indian, forefathers, they retained the consciousness 
of the threefold variety of their consonantal checks, 
and they tried to moet this threefold claim as best 
they conld. Aspirates, whether hard or soft, they 
had not. Hence, where Sanskrit had fixed’ on soft, 
Greek on hard aspirates, Gothic, like the Celtic and 
Slavonic tongues, preferred the Latin coment 
soft checks; High-German tho corresponiling hard 
checks, HighGerman epprotichied to Greek, ino 
far.as both agreed on hard consonants; Gothic ap- | 
proached to Sanskrit, in so far ax both agreed on 
some kind of aspiration. But none borrowed from 
the other, none was before the other. All) four, 
necording to my views of dialectic growth, must be 
taken as national varieties of one and the same type 
or idea, 

So far all would be easy and simple. But now we 
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have to consider the common Aryan words which in 
Sanskrit, Greek, in fact, in all the Aryan languages, 
with soft and hard checks. What could the 
Goths and the High-Germans do? They bad really 
robbed Peter to pay Paul. The High-Germans had 
spent their hard, the Goths their soft checks, to sup- 
ply the place of the aypimtes. ‘The soft checks of 
the Goths, g, d, 6, corresponding to Sanskrit gh, dh, 
bh, were never meant, and could not be allowed, to 
ran together and be lost in the second series of soft 
consonants, which the Hindns, the Greeks, and the 
other Aryan nations kept distinct from gh, dk, bh, 
‘and expressed by g, d, b, These two series were 
felt to be distinct by the Goths and the High-Ger- 
mane, quite as much as by the Hindas and Greeks; 
and while the Celtic and Slavonic nations submitted 
to the aspirates gh, dh, bh, being merged in the real 
medi g, d, b, remedying the mischief as best they 
could, the Goths, guided by a wish to keep distinct 
what must be kept distinct, fixed the second series, 
the g, d, 0's in their national utterance as & f, p 
But then the same pressure was felt once more, for 
there was the same necessity of maintaining an out 
ward distinction between their &, ¢, p’s and that third 
series, which in Sanskrit and Greek had been fixed 
on k,i,9. Here the Gothic nations were driven to 
adopt the only remaining expedient; and in order to 
distinguish the third scrics both from the g, d, b's 
and &, t, p's, which they had used up, they had to 
employ the corresponding hard breaths, the &, tk, 
and f. 
The High-German tribes passed through nearly 
the same straits What the Greeks took for hard 
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aspirates they had taken for hard tenues Having 
spent their k, t, p's, they were driven to adopt the 
breaths, the ch, = f, a8 the second variety; while, 
when the third variety came to be expressed, nothing 
remained bnt the medim, which, however, in the lit- 
erary documents accessible to us, have, in the gut 
tura. and labial cries, been constantly replaced by 
the Gothic 4 and f, causing a partial confusion 
which might easily have been avoided. 

‘TPhis phonetic process’ which led the Hindus, 
Greeks, Goths, and Germans to a settlement of 
their respective consonantal systerns might be repre+ 
nented as follows. The aspirates are indicated by L, 
the medim by IL, the tenues by ILL, the breaths by 
IV.z— > 

i u im. 

Sanskrit . gh dh bh gab ketp 
m um. 1. 

gab ktop both f. 


& in oth 

Grek .. x2 e gab kep 
un 1Y, ™ 

High-German k t p cha f Gh d QE. 


Let us now examine one or two more of these 
Slusters of treble roots, like dhar, dar, tar,and see 
how they burst forth under different climates from 
the soil of the Aryan languages. 

Thore are three roots, all beginning with a gute 
toral and ending with the vocalized r. In the abstract 
they may be represented as KAR, GAR, KHAR (or 
GHAR). In Sanskrit we meot first of all with 
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GHAR, which soon sinks down to HAR, a root of 
which we shall have to say a great deal when we 
come to examine the growth of mythological ideas, 
but which for the present we may define as mean- 
ing to glitter, to be bright, to be happy, to bum, to 
be eager. In Greck this root appears. in chatrsin, 
to rejoice, &c. 

Gothic, following Sanskrit as far as it could, fixed 
the same root as GAR, and formed from it geiro, 
desire; gairan and gairnjan, to desire, to yoarn, — 
derivatives which, though they scem to have taken 3 
sense almost the contrary of that of the Greek chat- 
rein, find valuable analogies in the Sanskrit aryati, 
to desire, ke! The High-German, following Greek 
as far as possible, formed Kiri, desire ; kerni, desiring, 
&e, So much for the history of one root in the four 
reprezentative languages, in Sanskrit, Gothic, Greek, 
and High-German. 

We now come to a second root, represented in 
Sanskrit by GAR, to shout, to praise. ‘There is no 
difficulty in Greck. Greek had not spent its medim, 
and therefore exhibits the same root with the same 
consonants as Sanskrit, in gérys, voice; géryd, T 
proclaim. But what was Gothic to do, and the lane 
guess which follow Gothic, Low-German, Anglo- 

ny Old Norse? Having spent their medis on 
ghar, they must fall back on their tenues, and hence 
the Old Norse katla, to call? but not the A. 8. galan 
to yell. The name for crane is derived in Greek from 
the came root, géranos meaning literally the shouter. 
In Anglo-Saxon crdén we find the corresponding 
tenuis, Lastly, the High-German, having spent ite 


2 Seo Cutting, Crischiacke Baguoligic, i 100, savl objections, Abi HMA. 
© Lottaer, lo Kuhn's Zaiteehryft, xi. p. 185. 
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tenuis, has to fall buck ou its guttural breath; henee 
O. HL G. challén, to call, and chrénoh, crane. 

‘The third root, KAR, appears in Sanskrit as well 

as in Grook with ite guttural tenuis. ‘There is in 
Sanskrit kar, to make, to achieve; Aratu, power, 
&e. ; in Greek Araind, I achieve; and Araijs, strong; 
lafrlas, strength. Gothic having disposed bath of its 
media and tenuis, has to employ its guttural breath 
to represent the third series ; hence hardus, hard, i.e, 
strong. The High-Germon, which naturally would 
have recourse to its unomployed media, prefers in 
the gattural aeries te Gothic breath, giving us Aenti 
instead of garti, and thereby causing, in @ limited 
sphere, that very disturbance the avoidance of which 
seems to be the scoret spring of the whole process 
of the so-called Dislocation of Consonants, or Laul- 
verschiebung. 
Again, there are in Sanskrit three roots ending in 
n, and differing from each other merely by the three 
dental initials, di, d, and £ There is did (dha), to 
shake ; du, to burn; and iu, to grow.! 

‘The first root, dha, produces in Sanskrit dhd-no-mé, 
Ishake; dii-ma, smoke (what is shaken or whirled 
about); did-li, dust. In Greek the same root yields 
ths, to rush, us applied to rivers, storms, aud. the 
passions of the rmind ; difella, storm; thjmds, wrath, 
spirit; in Latin, fiemus, smoke. 

In Gothic the Sanskrit aspirate dh is represented 
by d; hence dawns, vapor, smell, In Old High-Ger- 
man the Greek aspirate th is represented by ¢; hence 
(unst, storm. 

The second root, dv, meaning to burn, both in e 

§ Soe Curtiun, Gricthiooks Dywodaghe, L224, 108, 100. 
a» 
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material and moral sense, yields in Sanskrit dava, 
conflagration; doreth@, inflammation, pain; in Greek 
daté, dédawmai, to burn; and dz, misery. Under its 
simple form it has not yet been discovered in the 
other Aryan dialects; but in a secondary form it 
may be recognized in Gothic fundnan, to light; Old 
High-German, zanden; English, tinder. Another 
Sanskrit root, du, to move about, has as yet been 
met with in Sanskrit grammarians only. But, be- 
sides the participle didmz, mentioned by them, there 
is the participle d@/a, a messenger, one who is taoved 
or sent about on busincas, and in this sense the root 
du may throw light on the origin of Gothie taujen, 
German zawen, to do quickly, to speed an'nct. 

‘The third root, tv, appears in Sanskrit as taviti, 
he grows, he is strong; in tavds, strong; tavishd, 
strong; fuvi (in comp.), strong; in Greek, as favs, 
great. ‘The Latin ééfus has been derived from the 
same root, though not without difficulty, The Um- 
brian and Ozcan words for city, on the contrary, cer- 
tainly come from that root, tufa, tota, from whieh 
tuticus in medilix tuticus,® town magistrate. In Let- 
tish, tauta in people; in Old Trish, tuath? In Gothic 
we have thiuda,® people; thindisks, belonging to the 
people, iheodiscus; thivdishs, ethnikes; in Angle- 
Saxon, theén, to grow; theéd and theédise, people; 
getheéd, language (il volgare). The High-German, 
which looks upon Sanskrit ¢ and Gothic th as d, pos- 
nesses the same word, as divt, people. diutiso, popu- 


S habit sl Rint D6 Paitichon Sprachtenkmiter, \ p- 186, 
© Lottner, Kubwr's Zeitschrift vii. 108. 
5 Geimmy Dacihe Crmencih tt par, #1 ethics, 188, Reinke 
& & * Recure her Cermamlsch wed 





foris ; hence Deutsoh, German, and dewten, to explain 
lit, to Germanize. 

Throughout the whole of this process there was 
no transition of one letter into another; no gradual 
strengthening, no gradoal decay, as Grimm sup- 
poses! It was simply and solely a shifting of the 
three cardinal points of the common phonetic hori- 
zon of the Aryan nations. While the Hindus fixed 
their East on the gh, dh, and bh, the Tentons fixed it 
on the g, d, and 6. All the rest was only a question 
of what the French call s‘orienter. To make my 
meaning more distinct, 1 will ask you to recall 
to your minds the arms of the Isle of Man, three 
legs on one body, one leg kneeling towards England, 
the other towards Scotland, the third towards Iro- 
land. Let England, Scotland, and Ireland repre- 
sent the three varieties of consonantal contact; then 
Sanskrit would bow its first knee to England (dk), } 
its second to Ireland (d), its third to Scotland (2); 
Gothic would bow its first knee to Ireland (d), its | 
second to Scotland (t), its third to England (1A); | 
Old High-German would bow its first knee to Scot 
land (4), its second to England (th), its third to Tre= 
land {d). The three languages would thus exhibit 
three different aspects of the three points that have 
aucvcasively to be kept in view; but we should have 
no right to maintain that any one of the three Inn- 


1 Grimen’sappescs these changes to Kero been very gradaal. Ile fixes 
the beginning of the first chango (the Gothic) about the second Balf of the 
first centary after Christ, and suppoves that it way carried through in the 
second and third ceaturies. “More towands the West of Europe," hosays, 
# it may have commenced even at an ime, end have been mueceedot 
bby the second change (the O12 High-Germas), the beginning of whieh is 
ilicult to tix, thoogh we see it developed in the seventh eestmry."" ~ Ce 
whickte der Deatechrw 


Sprache, L407, 
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guages chifted its point of view afier having oxce 
assimed a gettled position; we should have no right 
to say that f ever became th, th d, and dt 

Let ns now examine a few words whieh form the 
common property of the Aryaa nations, and which 
existed in some form or other before Sanskrit was 
Sanskrit, Greek Greek, and Gothic Gothic. Some 
of them have not only the same radical, but likewise 
the game formative or derivative elements in all the 
Aryan languages. These are, no doubt, the most 
i ‘ing, because they belong to the earliest slages 
of Aryan speech, not only by their material, but like- 
wise by their workmanship. Such a word as mother, 
for instance, has not only the same root in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, German, Slavonic, and Celtic, oumely, 
the root wd, but likewlse the same derivative far,! so 
that there can be no doubt that in the Lnghsh mother 
we are handling the same word which in ages com- 
monly called prehistoric, but iu acality as historical 
as the days of Homer, or the more distant times of 
the Vedic Rishia, was framed to exprees the original 
conception of genifriz. But there are other words 
which, though they differ in their derivative elamenta, 
are identical in their roots and in their meanings, so 
as to leave little doubt that, though they did not exisy 
previous to the dispersion of the Aryans, in exactly 
that form in which they are found in Greek or San, 
akrit, they ure nevertheless mete dinlectic varicties 
or modern modifications of earlier words. Thus star 
is not exactly the same word as stella, nor stella the 
same us the Sk. dird; yet these words show thay, 
previous to the confusion of the Aryan tongues, the 

A Sk. mUtA; Grewk jjryp: Lat mater; O. HG. muotors 0. Sh, mabe 
Lith, oedi; Gaelic, wathair, 
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root star, to strew, was applied to the stars,as strew~ 
ing about or sprinkling forth their sparkling light. 
In that sense we find the stars called sri, plural 
storas, in the Veda. ‘The Latin stella stands for 
sterula,and means a little star; the Gothic slair-no 
isa new feminine derivative; and the Sanskrit tard 
bas Jost its initials. As to the Greek astér, it is 
supposed to be derived froma different root, as, to 
shoot, and to mean the shooters of rays, the darters 
of light; but it can, with greater plausibility, be 
claimed for the same family as the Sanskrit star. 

It might be objected, that this very word star 
violates the law which we are going to examine, 
thongh all philologists agree that it is a law that 
cannot be violated with impunity. Bot, as in other 
sciences, so in the science of Janguage, a law is not 
violated, on the contrary, it ie confirmed, by excep- 
tions of which a rational explanation can be given. 
Now the fact is, that Grimm's law is most strictly 
enforced on all initial consonants, much less so on 
medial and final consonants. But whenever the 
tenuis is preeeded at the beginning of words by an 
by or f, these letters protect the k, t, p, and guard 
it against the execution of the law. ‘I'bus the root 
std does not become sth in Gothic; nor does thet 
at the end of nvetis become ti, night being maht in 
Gothic. On the same gronnd, st in stir and stella 
conld not appear in Gothic as 4, but remain af as in 
slairné, 


In selecting words to Illustrate each of the nino 
cases in which the dislocation of consonants has 
taken-place, I shall confine myself, as much ws pos 
sible, to words occurring in English; nod Ibave to 
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observe that, as a general rule, Anglo-Saxon stands 

out on the same step as Gothic. Comso- 
nants in the middle and at the end of words, are 
liable to various disturbing influences, and J 
therefore dwell chiclly on the changes of initial 
consonants. 

Let us begin with words which in English and 
Anglo-Saxon begin with the soft g,d,and b. Ifthe 
same words exist in Sanskrit, what should we 
instead of them? Clearly the aspirates gh, dh, bh, 
but never g, d, b, or ky t} p In Greck we expect 
x %& ¢ In the other languages there can be no 
change, because they ignore the distinction between 
aspirates and soft checks, exeept the Latin, which 
fluctuates between soft checks and guttural and 
labial spiritus. 

L KU, Grook x; Sanskrit gh, by Latin b, £ 
©, Gothic x; Latin gr, g, v3 Celtic g; Slavonic g, 2! 
K, Old Hizh-German k, 

The English yesterday is the Gothic gistra, the 
Anglo-Saxon gystran or gyrstandeg, German gres- 
tern, The radical portion is gis, the derivative fra, 
just as in Latin hes-ternus, hes is the base, fern 
the derivative. In heré the e is changed to x, because 
it stands betwoen two vowels, like genus, generis. 
Now in Sanskrit we look for initial gh, or h, and so 
we find hyas, yesterday. In Greek we look for x, 
and so we find chthés. Old High-German, hestre. 

Corresponding to gall, vile, we find Greek eholé, 
Latin fel instead of hel. 

Similarly garden, Goth. gurds, Grock chértos, 
Latin hortus, and cohors, cohortis, Slavonic gradi 
as in Novgorod, Old High-German karto, 

4 Lottner, Zekuchrift, vil. 16%. * Grimm, D. G1. 24h. 
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The English goose, the A. S. gés, is the O. H. G, 
kans, the Modern German Gans+ (It is a general 
rule in A. S.that n before f, s, and 8 is dropped; thus 
Goth. munth = A. 8. mudk, mouth; Latin dens, A. 8. 
fo%, tooth; German ander, Sk. anfara, A. 8. ober 
other.) In Greek we find chén, in Latin anger, 
anstead of hanser, in Sanskrit hansa, ti Russian gus’, 
in Bohemian us, well known as the name of the 
great reformer and martyr. 

IL TH, Greek #, ¢; Sanskrit dh; Latin f 
D, Gothie d; Latin d, b; Celtic dy Slavonic & 
"T, Old High-German t 

‘The English deer, A. S. deor, Goth. divs, corre: 
spond to Greek thér, or phér; Latin, fera, wild 
beast; O. H. G., tior. 

The English to dare is the Gothic gadaursan, the 
Greek tharsein or tharrein, the Sanskrit dhyish, the 
O. SL. drizati, O. H. G. farran, ‘Tbe Homeric Ther 
siles* may come from the same root, meaning the 
daring fellow. Grock, thrasys, bold, is Lithuanian 
drasus. 

The English doom means originally judgment; 
hence, “final doom,” the last judgment. So in 
Gothic dom-s is judgment, sentence. If this word 
exists in Grock, it would be there derived from a root 
dha or thé (tithémi), which means to place, to settle, 
and from which we have af least one derivative in 
a strictly legal sense, namely, tiémis, law, what is 
settled, then the goddess of justice. 
‘TY, PH, Greek 9; Sanskrit bh; Latin £ 
B, Gothic by Latin by Celtic and Slavonic b. 
P, Old High-German p. 
2 Qurtios, ©. |. 222. 
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“Tam” in Anglo-Saxon is beom and com. Eom 
comes from the root as, and stands for co(r)m, O. N. 
i(r)m, Gothic i(s)m, Sanskrit asmé. Beom is the 
O. H. G. pi-m, the modern German bin, the Sansknt 
Dhavdmi, the Greek plis, Latin fos in fri. 

Beech is the Gothic dtu, Lat. fagus, O. H. G. 
puocha. The Greek phégés, which is identically the 
same word, does not mean beech, but oak, Was 
this change of meaning accidental, or were there 
circumstances by which it can be explained? Was 
phégés originally the name of the oak, meaning the 
food-tree, from phagein, toent? And was the name 
which originally belonged to the oak (the Quercus 
Esculus) transferred to the beech, after the nge of 
stone with its fir-trecs, and the age of bronze with 
its oak-trees, had paseed away,! and the age of iron 
and of beech-trees had dawned on the shores of 
Europe? 1 hardly venture to say Yes; yet we shall 
meet with other words and other changes of mean- 
ing suggesting similar ideas, and encouraging the 
student of language in looking upon these words.as 
witnesses attesting more strikingly than flint and 
“tags” the presence of human life and Aryan lan« 
guage in Europe, previous to the beginning of his 
tory. or tradition. 

What is the English brim?? We say a glass ix 
brim full, or we fill our glasses to the brim, which 
moans simply “to the edge.” We also speak of the 
brim of a hat, the German Briime, Now originally 
brim did not mean every kind of edge or verge, but 
only the line which separates the Jand from the seu 
It is derived from the root bhiram, which, as it ought 


1 Sir Charles Lyell, desniiyet Mon, p. 9 
# Kuhn, Zeitchrif, vt 
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exhibits bk in Sanskeit, and means to whisl about, 
applied to fire, such as birama, the leaping fame, 
or to water, such as bhrama, a whitlpool,.or to nir, 
such aa bhrimi,a whirlwind, Now what was called 
@stus by the Romans, namely, the swell or surge of 
the sea, where the waves seemed [o foam, to flame, 
and to smoke (hence mstaary), the same point was 
called by the Teatonic nations the whirl, or the Grim, 
After meaning the bonicr-line between land and sea, 
it came to mean any border, though in the expres 
sion, “ Gill your glasses to the brim,” we still imagine 
tose the original conception of the sea rushing or 
pouring in toward the dry land, In Greek we have 
a derivative verb plrimdssein,' to toss about; in 
Latin fremo, chiefly in the sense of raging or rour- 
ing, and perbaps frendo, to gonsh, are akin to this 
root. In the Teutonic languages other words of a 
totally different character must be traced back to'the 
same original conception of biram, to whirl, to be 
confused, to be rolled up together, namely, bramble, 
broom, &c.* 

‘We now proceed to the sccond class, namely, 
words which in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon are pro- 
pounced with k, t, p,.and which, therefore, in all the 
other Indo-European languages, with the exception 
of Old High-German, ought to be pronounced with 
Bd, be 
IV. Gy Sanskrit g; Groek, Latin, and Colt g; Slavonic g, a. 

K, Gothic ke 


KE, Olt High-German ch, 


2 Spies ani peor, whicls are compared by Kuhu, would viclato the 
na they express principally the sound, for Instanoein Sparré, bouipqel rar, 
Contin, G..E. ii 100. Grammann, in Kuhn's Zeitecheyf, xi.0% 

© Brawds, sorte de browmaille dans lo (eery, brupiro A beak 
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(4) The English core is the Gothic kaurn, Sle 
vonic zr'np, Lith. zirmis, In Latin we find gre 
num, in Sanskrit we may compare jirga, ground 
down, though chiefly applied metaphorically to what 
is ground down or destroyed by old age. O. H. G. 
chorn. 

The English kin is Gothic huni, O. H. G, chunni. 
In Greek génos, Lat. genus, Sk. jonas, we have the 
mame word. The English child is in Old Saxon 
Kind, the Greek ginos, offspring. The English queen 
is the Gothic gind, or gens, the Old Saxon qnena, 
A. S.cven. It meant originally, like the Greek gyné, 
the Old Slavonic Zena, the Sanskrit jani and jant, 
mother, just as ting, the German Konig, the O. HG. 
chunine, the A. 8. cyn-ing, meant originally, like Sk. 
Janaka, father. 

The English knot is the Old Norse kndir, the 
Latin nodus, which stands for gnodus. 

V. D, Sanskrit d; Greek, Latin, Coltic, Slavonic d. 
‘T, Gothio t. 
TH, Old High-German x. 

(6) English two is Gothic teat, O. H. G. zwei, In 
all other languages we get the initial soft d; Greek 
dio, Latin duo, Lith. du, Slay. doa, Irish do. Dubius, 
doubtful, is derived from duo, two; and the eame 
ides is expressed by the German Zrveifel, Old High- 
German zwifal, Gothic tveifls. 

English tree is Gothic friu; in Sanskrit dru, wood 
and tree (déru,a log). In Greck dris is tree, but 
especially the tree, namely, the oak* In Irish darach 
and in Welsh derw, the moaning of oak is said to 

1 Curtine, O. 2H. 247. 


F Sebel. ad Hom, J xi. 98 Aerts eis ody yp Feito oo 
malas dad 108 dprenrijeu my 
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preponderate, though originally they meant tree in 
general. In Slavonle dijevo we have again the same 
word in the sense of tree. The Greek déry meant 
originally = wooden shaft, then a spear. 

English timber is Gothic timr or timbr, from which 
timrjan, to build. We must compare it, therefore, 
with Greek démein, to build, démos, house, Lat. 
domus, Sanskrit, dama, the German Zimmer, room. 
VL B, Sanskrit b or ¥; Greek, Latm, Celtic, and Slavonic b, 

P, Gothic p (scarce). 
PH, O14 High-German ph or 

(6.) There are few really Saxon words beginning 
with p, and there are no words in Gothic beginning 
with that letter, excopt foreign words. In Sanskrit, 
too, the consonant that ought to correspond to 
Gothic p, namely b, is very seldom, if ever, an ini- 
tial sound, its pluce being oceupied by the labial 
Spiritus v. 

We now proceed to the third class, ic. words 
beginning in English and Gothic with aspirates, or 
more properly with breathings, which necessitate in 
all other Aryan languages, except Old High-Ger- 
man, corresponding consonants such as k, tp. In 
Old High-German the law breaks down. We find 
h and f instead of g and b, and only in the dental 
sctics the media d has been preserved, corresponding 
to Sanskrit t and Gothic th. 

VIL K, Sanskrit kj Greek &; Latin c, qa; Oh Irish €, ch 

Slavonic k. 
KH, Gothic b, ¢ (()5 Sanskrit h. 
G, Old High-Gornina hk Ge, k). 

(7) The English heart is the Gothic hatri4. Ac. 

cordingly we find in Latin cor, cordis, in Greek 
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kardia. In Sanskrit we should expect Arid, instead 
of which we find the irregular form Avid. O; FL. G, 
herza. 

The English hart, cervus, is the Anglo-Saxon 
heorot, the Old High-German Airaz, This points 
to Greek keruds, horned, from Aéras, horn, and to 
cergvs in Latin. The same root produced in Latin 
cornu, Gothic Amin, Old High-German dorm, In 
Sk. divas is head, sringa, horn. 

‘The English who and what, though written with 
wh, are in Anglo-Saxon fva and vet, in Gothic, 
has, id, Ave. ‘Transliterating this into Sanskeit 
we get hes, ki, kad; Latin quis, que, guid; 
kés and pés. 

VIL T, Sanskrit t; Grook, Latin, Celthe, Slavonic t. 
‘TH, Gothia th and d. 
D, Old High-German d. 

(8) The English that is the Gothic thata, the 
neuter of sa, 26, thata; A. S. se, se¢, thet; German 
Or Tn Sanskrit sa, sd, tad; in Greek Ads, 

£6. 

In the same manuer (Aree, Gothic threis, is San- 
skrit frayaz, High-German drei. 

Thow, Sanskrit tram, Greek ty and sy, Latin ta, 
High-German da. 

Thin in old Norse is (heuur, Sanskrit fames, Latio 
tenuis, High-German dina, 

IX. P, Sanskrit p; Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic p. 
PH, Gothic fand b. 
B, Old High-German f and v. 

{9.) The last case 1s that of the labial spiritua in 
English or Gothic, which requires a bard labial as its 
substitute in Sanskrit and the other Aryan dialects, 
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except in Old High-German, where it mostly reap 
pears os f. 

The English to fare in “fare thee well” corre- 
sponds to Greek péros,a passage. Welfare, woll- 
Jokrt, would be in Greek euporia, opposed to aporta, 
helplesnest, Tn Sanskrit the same word appears, 
though slightly altered, namely, char,’ to walk. 

‘The English feather would correspond to a San+ 
akrit pattra, and this means a wing of a bird, i.e. the 
instrament of flying, from pat, to fly, and fra: As to 
penna, it comes from the same root, but ix formed 
with another soffix. It would be in Sanskrit patana, 
pesna and penne in Latin. 

The English friend is a participle present. The 
verb frijon in Gothic means to love; hence, frijond, 
alover. It is the Sanskrit pi, to love. 

The English few is the came word as the French 
peu. Few, however, is not borrowed from Normun- 
French, but the two ure distant cousins, Pen goes 
back to paucus; few to A. 8. feawa, Gothic favs; 
and this is the true Gothic representative of the 
Latin paucus. 01H: G. foi? 


Gexenar Taste or Grimm's Law, 
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‘Sanek. “a ah (hh) jh ot 


° 
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41 Kubo, Zabehriff, |. Dis For exceptions to Grimn's law, 200 2 
earned article by Professor Lottner, m Kuhn's Zeitechrl?, xi, 1025 and 
Grasemann's olwervations iu the same journal, xil. 131. 
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APPENDIX. 
ON WORDS YOR YEH, OAK, AND BEECH. 


Ix the course of these illustrations of Grimm's law 
J was led to remark on the peculiar change of mean- 
ing in Latin fous, Greek phégde, and Gothic béka. 
Phégés in Greek means oak, never beech ;? in Latin 
and Gothic fags and bélea signify beech, and beech 
only, No real attempt, as far as I know, has ever 
been made to explain how the same name came to 
be attached to trees so different in outward appeare 
ance as oak and beech. In looking out for analogous 
cases, and trying to find out whether other names of 
trees were likewise used in different senses in Greek, 
Latin, and German, one other name occurred to me 
which in German means fir, and in Latin oak. At 
first sight the English word ir does not look very 
like the Latin querews, yet it is the same word. If 
we trace fir back to Anglo-Saxon, we find it there 
under the form of furh. According to Grimm's law, 
J points to p, h to &, so that in Latin we should 
have to look for a word the consonantal skeleton of 
which might be represented as prc. Gattural and 
labial tenues change, and as Anglo-Saxon fi points 
to quinque, 30 furk leads to Latin Giéreus, oak) In 
Old High-German, foraha is Pinus silvestris; in 
moder German fede has the same meaning. Bat 
in a passage quoted from the Lombard laws of 
Rothar, fereha, evidently the same word, is men- 
tioned as a name of oak (roborerm aut quereum quod 

A Theophrastus, De Hutoria Plantarem, i. 2 
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est fereha); and Grimai, in bis * Dictionary of the 
German Language,” gives ferch, in the sense of oak, 
blood, life. 

Tt would be casy enongh to account for a change 
of meaning from fir, or oak, or beech, to tree in gen- 
eral, or vice versd. We find the Sanskrit dru, ood 
(cf. druma, tree, déru, log), the Gothic triu, tree, used 
in Greek chiefly in the sense of oak, drps. The 
Trish darach, Welsh derw, mean oak, and oak only.) 
Bat what has to be explained here is the change of 
meaning from fir to oak, and from oak to beech — 
i.e. from one particular tree to another particular 
tree. While considering these curious changes, I 
happened to read Sir Charles Lyell’s new work, 
“The Antiquity of Man,” and I was much strack 
by the following passage (p. 8 sey.) :— 

The deposits of peat in Denmark, varying in 
depth from ten to thirty fect, have been formed in 
hollows or depressions in the northern drift or boul- 
der formations hereafter to be described, I'he lowest 
stratum, two or three feet thick, consists of swamp 
peat, composed chiefly of moss or sphagouin, above 
which lies another growth of peat, not made op exe 
clusively of aquatic or swamp plants. Around the 
borders of the bogs, and at various depths in them, 
lie trunks of trees, especially of the Scotch fir ( Pinus 
silvesiris), often three feet in diameter, which must 
have grown on the margin of the peat-mossez, and 
have frequently fallen into them. This tree is not 
now, nor has ever been in historical times, a native 
of the Danish Islands, and when introduced there 
has not thriven; yet it was evidently indigenous in 

4 Grimm, Worserbuch, « v. Ilobe. 
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the human period, for Steenstrop bas taken out with 
his own hands a flint instrument from below a boried 
trunk of one of these pines. It appears clear that 
the saine Scotch fir was afterwards supplanted by 
the sessile varicty of the common oak, of which 
many ptostrate tranks occur in the peat at higher 
sevels than the pines; and siill higher the peduncu- 
fated variety of the same oak (Quercux Rober, L.) 
occurs, with the alder, birch (Betula verracosa, Birh.), 
and hazel. The ovk bas in its turn been almost sa- 
perseded in Denmark by the common beech. Other 
trees, such as the white birch (Belwls albe), charac- 
terize the lower part of the bogs, and disappear from 
the higher; while other again, like the aspen (Popu- 
lus tremula), occur at all levels, end still flourish in 
Denmark. All the land and fresh-water shells, and 
all the mammalia as well as the plants, whose re- 
mains occur buried in the Danieh peat, are of recent 
8 

“Tt has been stated that a stone implement was 
foond under a buried Scotch fir at a great depth in 
the peat. By collecting and studying a vast variety 
of such implements, and other articles of human 
workmanship preserved in peat and in sand-dunes 
on the coast, a# also in certain shell-mounds of the 
aborigines presently to be described, the Danish and 
Swedish autiquaries and naturalists, MM. Nillson, 
Steenstrap, Porchbammer, Thomsen, Worsiae, aud 
others, have succeeded in establishing a chronologi- 
eal suevession of periods, which they have called the 
ages of stone, of bronze, and of iron, named from 
the materials which have each in their tarn served 
for the fabrication of implements. 
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* The age of stone in Denmark coincides with the 
period of the first vegetation, or that of the Scotch 
fir, and in part at least with the eccond vegetation, 
or that of the oak, But a considerable portion of 
the oak epoch coincided with ‘the age of bronze! 
for swords and shields of that metal, now in the 
Mayeam of Copenhagen, have been taken out of 
peat: in which oaks abound. The age of iron cor- 

ded more nearly with that of the beech-tree. 

#M. Morlot, to whom we are indebted for a mas- 
terly sketch of the recent progress of this new line 
ef research, followed up with so much snecess in 
Scandinavia and Switzerland, observes that the ine 
troduction of the first tools made of bronze among 
a people previously ignorant of the use of metals, 
implies a great advance in the arts, for bronze ia an 
alloy of about nine parts of copper and one of tin; 
and althongh the former metal, copper, is by no 
means rare, aod is occasionally found pure, or in a 
native state, tin is not only scarce, but never occurs 
native. ‘'o detect the existence of this metal in ite 
ore, then to disengage it from the matrix, and finally, 
after ‘blendiug it in dae proportion with copper, to 
cast the fased mixture in a mould, allowing time for 
it to acquire hardness by slow cooling, all this be- 
speaks no small sagacity and skilful manipulation. 
Accordingly, the pottery found associated with 
‘weapons of bronze is of a more ornamental and taste- 
ful style than any which belongs to the uge of stone. 
Some of the moulds in which the bronze ‘instru. 
ments were cast, and ‘ tags, as they are called, of 
bronze, which are formed in the hole through which 
‘the fused metal was poured, have been found. The 

18 
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pumber and variety of objects belonging to the age 
of bronze indicates its long duration, as does the 
progress in the arts implied by the radeness of the 
earlier tools, often mere repetitions of those of the 
stone age, as contrasted with the more skilfully 
worked weapons of a later stage of the same period. 

“It bas been suggested that an age of copper 
most always have intervened between that of stone 
and bronze; but if so, the interval seems to hare been 
short in Europe, owing apparently to the territory 
oceupied by the aboriginal inhabitants baying been 
invaded and conquered by a people coming from the 
East, to whom the use of swords, spears, and other 
weapons of brouze, was familiar. Hatchets, however, 
of copper bave been found in the Danish peat 

“ The next stage of improvement, or that mani- 
fested by the sabstitotion of iron for bronze, indl- 
cates another stride in the progress of the arts. Irow 
never presents itself, except in meteorites, in a native 
state, vo that to recognize its ores, and then to sepa 
rate the metal from its matrix,demands no small 
exercise of the powers of observation and invention, 
‘To fuse the ore requires an intense heat, not to be 
obtained without artificial appliances, such as pipes 
inflated by the human breath, or bellows, or sone 
other suitable machinery.” 

After reading this extract I could hardly help ask- 
ing the question, Is It possible to explain the change 
of meaning in one word which meant fir and came 
to mean oak, and in another word which meant oak 
and came to mean beech, by the change of vegeta- 
tion which actually took place in those carly ages? 
Can we suppose that members of the Aryan family 
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had settled in parts of Europe, that dialects of their 
common language were spoken in the south and in 
the north of this western peninsula of the primeval 
Asiatic Continent, at a time which Mr, Steenstrap 
estimates as at least 4000 years ago? Sir Charles 
Lyell docs not commit himself to such definite 
chronological calculations, “ What may be the an- 
tiquity,” he writes, “of the earliest harman remaina 
preserved in the Danish peat, cannot be estimated in 
centuries with any approach to accuracy. In the 
first place, in going back to the bronze age, we al- 
ready find ourselves beyond the reach of history or 
even of tradition. In the time of the Romana, the 
Danish Isles were covered, as now, with magnificent 
beech forests. Nowhere in the world does this tree 
flourish more luxuriantly than in Denmark, and 
eighteen centurics scem to have done little or noth- 
ing towards modifying the character of the forest 
vegetation. Yet in the antecedent bronze period 
there were no beech-trees, or, at most, but a few 
stragglers, the country being covered with oak. In 
the age of stone, agnin, the Scotch fir prevailed, and 
already there were bomen inhabitants in these old 
Pine forests. How many generations of each spe- 
cies of tree flourished in snccession before the pine 
was supplanted by the oak, and the oak by the 
beech, cam be but vaguely conjectured, but the 
minimum of time required for the formation of so 
much peat must, according to the estimate of Stecn- 
strap and other good authorities, have amounted to 
at least 4000 years; and there is nothing in the ob- 
served rate of the growth of peat opposed to the 
conclusion that the number of centuries may not 
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have been four times as great, even though the sigus 
of man’s existence have not yet been traced down 
to the lowest or amorphous stmtum. As to the 
‘shell-monnds, they correspond in date to the older 
portion of the peaty record, or to the earliest part of 
the age of stone as known in Denmark.” 

‘To suppoze the presence in Kurope of people 
speaking Aryan langaages at so-early a period in 
the history of the world, is opposed to the ordina- 
fily received notions as to the advent of the Aryan 
race on the soil of Europe. Yet, if we ask our 
selves, we shall hove to confess that these notions 
themselves rest on no genaine evidence, nor is there 
for these early periods any available measure of time, 
except what may be read in the geological annals of 
the post-tertiary period. The presence of human 
life during the fir period or the stone age seems to 
be proved. The question whether the races then 
living were Aryan or Taranian can be settled by 
language only. Skulls may help to determine the 
physical character, but they can in no way clear up 
our doubts as to the language of the earliest inhab- 
itants of Europe. Now, if we find in the dialects 
of Aryan speech spoken in Europe, if we find in 
Greck, Latin, and German, changes of meaning 
ronning parallel with the changes of vegetation just 
deecribed, may we not admit, though as an hypoth 
esis, nnd as an hypothesis only, that such changes 
of meaning were as the shadows cast on language 
by passing events? 

Let us look for analogies. A word like ook the 
German Bueh, being originally identical with beech, 
the German Buche, is enfticient evidence to prove 
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that German was spoken before parchment and par 
per superecded wooden tablets, If we knew the time 
when tablets made of beech-wood ccaged to be ems 
ployed as the common writing-material, that date 
would be a minima date for the existenee of that 
language in which a book is called book, and not 
wither volumen, or liber, or Liblos, 

Old words, we know, are constantly tranaferred to 
new things. People speak of an engine-driver, be- 
enuse they bad before spoken of the driver of horses. 
"They speak of a steel-pen and a pen-holder, because 
they had before spoken of a pen, pean, Wheo 
hawks were supplanted by fire-arms, the names of 
the birds of prey, formerly used in hawking, were 
traneferred to the new weapons, Mosquet, the name 
of a sparrow-hawk, so called on account of its. dap- 
pled (museatus) plumage, became the name of the 
French mousquel, a. musket. Faucom, hawk, was 
the name given to a heavier sort of artillery. Sacre 
in French and saker in English, mean both hawk 
and gun; and the Italian terzeruolo, a small pistol, 
is closely connected with ferzwolo, a hawk. The 
English expression “to let fly at a thing” suggests 
a similar explanation. In all these cases, if we 
knew the date when hawking went out and fire- 
arms came in, we should be able to measure by 
that date the antiquity of the language in which 
firearms were called by names originally the names 
of hawks, 

The Mexicans called their own copper or bronzo 
Atepuctli, which is said to have meant originally 
hatchet. The same word is now used for fron, with 
which the Mexteans first became acquainted through 
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arms of copper, houses of copper, who ploughed 
with copper, and the black fron did not exist" In 
the Homeric poems, knives, spear-points, and armor 
were still made of copper, and we can hardly doubt 
that the ancients knew # process of hardening that 
pliant metal, most likely by repeated amelting and 
immersion in water.’ ‘he discovery of iron marka 
a period in the history of the world. Iron is not, 
like gold, silver, and copper, found in a pure state; 
the iron ore has to be searched for, and the process 
of extracting from it the pure metal is by no means 
easy? 

What makes it likely that fron was not known 
previous to the separation of the Aryan nations ia 
the fact that its names vary in every ono of their 
languages. Itis true that ehalivés, too, in the sense 
of copper, occurs in Greek only, for it cannot be 
compared phonetically with Sanskrit Ariw, which 
is snid to mean tin. But there is another name for 
copper, which is shared in common by Latin and 
the Teutonic languages, @s, aris, Gothic ais, Old 
High-German ér, Modern German Er-z, Ahglo- 
Saxon dr, English ore. Like chalks, which origi- 
nally meant copper, but came to mean metal in gen- 
ral, bronze or brass, the Latin @s, too, changed 
from the former to the Intter meaning; and we can 
watch the same transition in the corresponding 

4 See J. Pe Rowsignol, Membro de Institut, Lea Mtous dane PAnti- 
rtd, Paris, 1308, pp. 215,257. Proclus aye, with repard fo the passage in 
Hesiod, xat rh quked xpdx retro Linorry, Gr 70 eubipy apie propyiar, 
oli rover Batic Tov xadadw areorooevrer. In Strabo, will. ps 610, the 
prtems of rushing the alloy of copper and xinc ie described, and Ef yew 

fe rine, the rovult OF ie waistute with expr can ovly be brase, 


4 Rossignol, Le. p. 216. Wtf, Miduire NaturdMle, attete du Fer, and 
teticke da Calera, Homer calls ron wsdhesaprag wiper. 
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words of the Teutonic knguages. is, in fact, like 
Gothic ciz, meant the one metal which, with the 
exception of gold aod silver, was largely used of 
old for practical purposes. It meant copper, whetber 
in its pure state, or alloyed, as in later times, with 
zin (bronze) and zinc (brass). Bot neither es in 
Latin nor aiz in Gothie ever came to mean gold, 
silver, or iron. It is all the more curious, therefore, 
‘hat the Sanskrit ayas, which is the same word as 
@s sad aiz, should in Sanskrit bave assumed the 
almost exclusive meaning of iron. I suspect, bow- 
ever, that in Sanskrit, too, ayas meant originally the 
metal, i.e. copper, and that as iron took the place of 
copper, the meaning of agas was changed and 
specified. In passages of the “ Atharva Veda" (xi. 3, 
1, 7), and the “ Vijasancyi-sanhita ” (xviii. 13), a dis» 
tinction is made between syémem ayas, dark-brown 
metal, and /oham or Johitam yas, bright metal, the 
former ‘meaning copper, the latter iron! ‘The flesh 
of an animal is likened to copper, its blood to irom. 
This shows thut the exclusive meaning of ayas as 
fron was of later growth, and renders it mote than 
probable that the Hindas, like the Romans and Ger 
mans, attached originally to oyas (es end aiz), the 
meaning of the metal par excellence, ic. copper 
In Greek, ayas would have dwindled to és, and was 
replaced by chalkés; while, to distinguish the new 
from the old metals, iron was called by Homer 
sidéros. In Latin, different kinds of &s were dis 
tinguished by adjectives, the best known being tho 

Dictionary ay oeaning copper. If thi 
yas woubl be irom. The commmtator to the“ Vij 
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@s Cyprium, brought from Cyprus. Cyprus was 
taken possession of by the Romans in 57 nc. 
Herod wns intrasted by Augustus with the direc 
tion of the Cyprian copper-mines, and received one 
balf of the profit. Pliny used as Cyprinm and 
Cyprinm by itself, for copper. The popular form, 
euprum, copper, was first used by Spartianus, in the 
third eentury, and beeame more frequent in the 
fourth.’ Iron in Latin received the name of ferrum, 
In Gothic, aiz stands for Greck ohalkés, but in Old 
High-German chuphar appears as a more special 
name, and ¢r assumes the meaning of bronze, 
This ér is lost in Modern German? except in the 
adjective ctern, and a new word has been formed 
for metal in general, the Old High-German ar-uzif 
the Modern German Erz. As in Sanskrit ayes as- 
sumed the spocinl meaning of iron, we find that in 
German, too, the name for iron was derived from 
the older namo of copper. The Gothic eisarn, iron, 
is considered by Grimm as a derivative form of afz, 
and the same scholar concludes from this that “in 
Germany bronze must have been in use before 
iron.”* isara is changed in Old High-German 

4 Ronsignol, L c. pp- 268, 260. 

4 occurs ‘us Ine aa the fiNecnth centary. Son Cram, Dauaches 
Warterbuch, a. x. erin, and s. vs Birt, 4, wb fines 

* Griem throws out a hint that rusi in drast might be the Latio rachis, 
cerns nee inn pans Bhat 

4 See Grimm, Ceachiehts der Destschen Sprache, whore the fest chapter 
Is devoted (0 the cousileration of the nawes of metals The same sub- 
Jest bias boon treated by M.A. Pictet, in hin Origines Todo 
i ai aig: The ned autho cero st pel voy Cire ev 

Dist abs, bak So erMonep on. whieh fll wid parialey 
mr na Mar pele beeper apa Aad pe 
in Sonskeit, and wordy in Greek and Latin, would re- 

Es fuller grosts tban he hos given. 





ft» vwn resources, and marked it by its own mational 
stamp, while it brought the names for gold, silver, 
and copper from the common treasury of their an- 
cestal home. 

Let us now apply the same line of reasoning to 
the mames of fir, oak, and beech, and their 
Siguifestion, The Aryan tribes, all speaking dis- 

2 Cen, Griehlehe Etpmeegic, & 172, SH 
* Cutien fe 6 at 
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leets of one and the same language, who came to 
settle in Europe dering the fir period, or the stone 
age, would natarally have known the fir-tree only. 
They called it by the same name which still exists 
in English as fr, in German as Fulire. How was it, 
then, that the same word, as used in the Lombard 
dialect, means oak, and that a second dialectic form 
exists in Modern German, meaning oak, and not fir? 
‘We can well imagine that the name of the firtree 
should, daring the fir period, have become the appel- 
lative for tree in general, just us chalkds, copper, be= 
came the appellative for metal in general. But how 
could that name have been agin individualized and 
attached to oak, unless the dialect to which it be- 
longed had been living at a time when the fir vege- 
tation was gradually replaced by an ok vegetation ? 
Although there is as little evidence of the “Latin 
quercus having ever meant fir, and not oak, as 
there is of the Gothic aiz having ever mennt copper, 
and not bronze, yet, if quercus is the same word as 
fir, ldo not hesitate to postulate for it the prehis 
toric meaning of fir. That in some dialects the old 
name of fir should have retained its meaning, while 
in others it assumed that of oak, is in perfect har- 
mony with what we observed before, viz, that os 
retained its meaning in Latin, while ayas in Sanskrit 
assumed the sense of iron. 

The fact that pheés in Greek means oak,! and 
oak only, while fagus in Latin, boka in Gothic, mean 

# In Persian, too, Dik la end to mean oak. Np anthority, however, has 
ever been given for that meaning, Tt Ue Toft out in the last edition of 


Johnson's Dictionary, and in Vuliers* Lezicom Persici-Latirwm. ‘Though 
the Persian 346, in the reare of oak, would considembly sleengtheo out 


argument, if is secemary to walt until the word lus been property autbom 
ticated. 
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peech, requires surely an explanation, and ontil a 
better one can be given, I ventare to snggest that 
Teutonic and Italic Aryans witnessed the transition 
of the oak period inlo the beech period, of the bronze 
age into the iron age, and that while the Greeks re- 
tained phégée in its original eense, the Teutonic and 
Italian colonists transferred the name, as an appel- 
lative, to the new forests that were springing up in 
their wild homes. 

I am fully aware that many objections may be 
urged against such an hypothesis. Migration from 
a fir-country into an oak-country, and from an oak- 
country into a beech-country, it be supposed to 
have caused these changes of meaning in the an- 
cient Aryan words for fir and oak. I must leave it 
to the geologist and botanist to determine whether 
this is a more plausible explanation, and whether 
the changes of vegetation, as described above, took 
place in the same rotation over the whole of Europe, 
or in the North only. Again, the skulls found in the 
peat deposits are of the lowest type, and have been 
confidently ascribed to races of non-Aryan descent. 
In answer to this, 1 can only repeat my old pro- 
test,! that the science of language has nothing to do 
with skulla, Lastly, the date thus assigned to the 
Aryan arrival in Europe will seem far too remote, 
particularly if it be considered that long before the 
first wares of the Aryan emigrants touched the 
shores of Burope, Turanian tribes, Finns, Lapps, 
and Basks, must have roved through the forests of 
our continent. My anawer iz, that I feel the eame 


3 eX. Me Lecures oo he Tornnias Langusges, p. 9). Rihnslogy @ 
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difficulty myself, but that I have always considered 
a full statement of a difficulty a necessary step to- 
wards its solution. I shall be as much pleased to 
see my hypothesis refuted as to see it confirmed. 
All that I request for it is an impartial examina- 
tien 


LECTURE VL 


ON THE PRINCIPLES OF RTYMOT OGY 


Vourater defined etymology as a science in which 
vowels signify nothing at all, and consonants very 
little. “ Liétymologie,” he said, “est use seience oit 
les voyelles ne font rien, et les consomnes fort peu de 
chose.” Nor was this sarcasm quite undeserved by 


those who wrote on etymology in Voltaire’s time, 
and we need not wonder that a man so reluctant to 
believe in any miracles should have declined to be- 
lieve in the miracles of etymology. Of courte, not 
even Voltaire was so great a sceptic as to main- 
tain that the words of our modern languages have 
no etymology, i.e. no origin, at all. Words do not 
spring into life by an act of spontaneous generation, 
and the words of modern languages in particalar are 
in many cases wo much like the words of ancient 
languages, that no doubt is possible as to their real 
origin and derivation. Wherever there was a certain 
similarity in sound and meaning between French 
words and words belonging to Latin, German, He- 
brew, or any other tongue, even Voltaire would have 
acquiesced. No one, for instance, could ever have 
doubted that the French word for God, Dieu, was 
the same as the Latin Deus; that the French homme, 
and even on, was the Latin homo; the French femme, 
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‘the sense of hell, but in the more general sense of 

suffering and pain. It is well known that Gehenna 

‘was originally the name of the valley of Hinnom, 

near Jerasalem (=d7>2), the ‘Tophet, where the Jews 

burnt their sons und their daughters in the firo, 

and of which Jeremiah prophesied that it should 
4 Sotiére nays, “Je sans de von courroux des ges trop eruallea* 





be called the valley of slaughter: for “They shall 
bury in Tophet till there be no place.” How few 
persons think now of the sacrifices offered to Moloch 
ia the valley of Hinnom when they ask their friends 
to make themselves comfortable, and say, “ Ne rons 
génez pas.” 

Tt was well known, not only to Voltaire, but even 
to Henri Estienne,*? who wrote in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that it is in Latin we may expect to find the 


gists ncver knew of any test by which a trae deri 
vation might be distinguished from a false one, 
exeept similarity of sound and meaning; and how 


Langage Prespels avco 
‘What Eaticune means by the confbrauité of French and 
chiefly to syntactical pocullarities, common to both tine 
Ea uno epistre Latine que je mi I'an passé eudevant de qualquer 
mileas dialogues Grecs, ce propos m'eschappa, Quia multo majorem Gal 
Vos lingua cam Grech habet afinitatem quam Latina; et quidam tan- 
tam (absit invidia dieto) ut Gallos eo Ipao quod nati sint Galil, romelemam 
fad lingux Grace cognitionem mporépyun seu e2eavtergan afferre puter. 
Eatienne’s atymologion aro moutly eeneible and sober; those which are of 
‘A tiore doubtful character are markod as such by himeolf Itty not right 
to claw 40 greet 4 ncholar a& i. Jlatienne together with Porion, and to 
eharge him vith having ignored the Latin origin of French, (S06 Ae 
wuchs, Die Romanischen Spracken, 1849, p. 9.) What Eationne 
be soem from the following extract (Thaicte de la 
+ © aroaraea annex bo nombre de toes en we livre de 
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Arabic, and soit in This the Arab Emir, prince, leader, possibly with the 
Arabic article, French amiroly Spans almiranicy Ie alwiruglio, ae it 
fae seein, Hammes detrei Gon. evk oh aly, epee 
rs o 
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far this similarity might be extended may be seen 
in such works as Perion’s “ Dialogi de Lingue Gal» 
lice Origine” (1557), or Guichard’s “Hermonie Liy- 
mologique des Langues Hobraique, Chaldaique, Sy- 
riaque, Greque, Latine, Italienne, Espaynole, Alle- 
mane, Flamende, Angloise” (Paris, 1606). Perion 
derives brébis, sheep (the Italian berbice), from pred= 
baton, not from the Latin vervex, like berger from 
berbicarius. Envoyer he derives from the Greek pém- 
pein, not from the Latin inviare. Houreux he de- 
tives from the Greek oiirios. 

Now, if we take the last instance, it is impossible 
to deny that there is a certain similarity of form and 
meaning between the Greck and French; and os 
there can be no doubt that certain French words, 
auch as parler, prétre, auméne, wore derived from 
Greek, it would have been very difficult to convince 
M. Perion that his derivation of heureux was not 
quite as good us any other. There is another ety- 
mology of the same word, according to which it is 
derived from the Latin sora. Bonheur is supposed 
to be bona hora; matheur, mala hora; and therefore 
heureux is referred to a supposed Latin form, horo- 
sus, in the sense of fortunatus. This etymology, 
however, is no better than that of Perion. It is a 
guess, and no more, and it falls to the ground as 
soon as any ¢f the more rigid tests of ctymological 
science are applied to it. In this instance the test is 
very simple. There is, first of all, the gender of mal- 
heur and bonhewr, masculine instead of feminine. 
Secondly, we find that malkeur was spelt in Old 
French mal aiir, which is malum augurium, (See 
Diez, “Etymologisches Worterbuch der Romani- 

u 
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of no importance whatever. Sound etymology has 
nothing to do with sound. We know words to be 
of the sume origin which have nota single letter in 
common, and which differ in meaning as moch os 
black and white. Mere gucsses, however plausible, 
are completely discarded from the province of ecien- 
tifie etymology. What etymology professes to teach 
is no longer merely that one word is derived from 
another, but how to prove, step by step, that one 
word was regularly and necessarily changed into 
another. As in geometry it is of very little use to 
know that the squares of the two sides of a rectan- 
golar triangle are equal to the square of the bypot- 
enuse, it is of little value in etymology to know, 
for instance, that the French Jarme is the same word 
as the English fear. Geometry professes to teach 
the process by which to prove that which seems at 
first sight vo incredible ; und ‘etymology professes to 
do the same. A derivation, even though it be true 
is of no real value if it cannot be proved,—a case 
whieh bappens not unfreqaently, particularly with 
regard to ancient languages, where we must often 
rest satisied with refuting fanciful etymologies, 
without being uble to give anything better in their 
place, It requires an effort before we can com- 
pletely free ourselves from the idea that etymology 
must chiefly depend on similarity of sound and 
meaning; and in order to dispose of this prejadice 
effectually, it may be useful to examine this subject 
in fall detail. 

If we wish to establish our thesis that eound ety- 
mology has nothing to do with sound, we must 


prove four points:— 
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1. That the same word takes different forms in 
difereat laaguages. 

2. Tact the same word takes diferent forms im one 
and the same 

3. That differeat words take the same form in 


lenguoges. 
4. That different words take the same form in one 
and the same language. 

_In order to establish these four points, we should 
at first confine our attention to the history of modern 
languages, or, as we should say more correctly, to 
the moder history of language. The importance of 
the modern languages for a true insight into the 
nature of language, and for a true appreciation of 
the principles which govern the growth of ancient 
languages, has never been sufficiently appreciated. 
Because a study of the ancient linguages has always 
been confined to a small minority, and because it is 
generally supposed that it is casier to learn a moderna 
than an ancient tongue, people have become aceus- 
tomed to look upon the so-called classical languages 
— Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin —as vebicles of 
thought more pure and perfect than the spoken or 
so-called vulgar dialects of Europe. We are not 
speaking at present of the literature of Greece or 
Rome or ancient India, as compared with the liteta- 
tore of England, France, Germany, and Italy, We 
speak ooly of langaage, of the roots and words, the 
declensions, conjugations, and constructions peculiar 
to each dialect; and with regard to these, it must be 
admitted that the modern stand on a perfect equality 
with the ancicnt langusges. Can it be supposed 
that we, who are always advancing in art, in science 
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in philosophy, and religion, should have allowed 
language, the most powerfal instrament of the mind, 
to fall from its pristine purity, to lose its vigor and 
nobility, and to become a mere jargon? Language, 

it changes continually, does by no means 
continually decay; or, at all events, what we are 
wont to call decay and corruption in the history 
of langage is in trath ‘nothing but the necessary 
condition of its life. Before the tribunal of the 
Science of Language, the difference between ancient 
and modern languages vanishes, As in botany 
aged trees are not placed in a different class from 
young trees, it would be against all the principles 
of scientific classification to distinguish between 
old and young languages. We rust study the 
tree as a whole, from the time when the seed is 
placed in the soil to the time when it bears frnit; 
and we must study language in the same manner us 
a whole, tracing ‘its life uninterruptedly from the 
simplest roots to the most complex derivatives. He 
who can see in modern languagee nothing bat cor- 
roption or anomaly, understands but little of the 
trae nature of language. If the ancient languages 
throw light on the origin of the modem dinlects, 
many secrets in the nature of the dead languages 
can only be explained by the evidence of the living 
dialects. Apart from all otber consideratione, mod-" 
en languages help us to establish by evidence whieh 
cannot be questioned the leading principles of the 
science of language. They ure to the student of 
langonge what the tertiary, or even more recent 
formations, are to the geologist. The works of 
Diez, his “Comparative Grammar of the Romani¢e 
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Languages" and his “ Lexicon Comparativam Line 
guarum Romanarum,” are os valuable in every re- 
epect as the labora of Bopp, Grimm, Zeuss, and 
Miklosich; may, they form the best introduction to 
the study of the more ancient periods of Aryan 
speech. Many poinis which, with regard to San- 
skrit, Greck, and Latin, can only be proved by in- 
ductive reasoning, can here be settled by historical 
evidence, 

In the modern Romance dialects we have before 
our eyes a more complete and distinct picture or 
repetition of the origin and growth of language 
than anywhere else in the whole history of human 
speech. We can watch the Latin from the time of 
the firat Scipionie inscription (283 s.¢.) to the time 
when we meet with the first traces of Neo-Latin 
speech in Italy, Spain, and France. We can then 
follow for a thousand years the later history of modern 
Latin, in its six distinct dialects, all possessing a rich 
and well-authenticated literature. If certain forms of 
grammar are doubtful in French, they receive light 
from the collateral evidence which is to be found in 
Ttaliun or Spanish. If the origin of « word ix 
obscure in Italian, we have only to look to French 
and Spanish, and we shall generally receive some 
neeful hints to guide us in our researches. Where, 
except in these modern dialects, can we expectto find 
a perfectly certain standard by which to measure the 
possible changes which words may undergo both in 
form and meaning without losing their identity? 
We can here silence all objections by facts, and we 
can force conviction by tracing, step by step, every 
change’ of sonnd and sense from Latin to French} 
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whereas when we have to deal with Greek and Latin 
and Sanskrit, we can only use the soft pressure of 
indactive reasoning, 

If we wieh to prove that the Latin coguo is the 
same word as the Greek pipts, I cook, we have to 
establish the fact that the guttoral and labial tenes, 
Kk and p, are interchangeable in Greek and Latin, 
No doubt there is sufficient evidence in the ancient 
languages to prove this. Few would deny the 
identity of pénte and guingue, and if they did, a 
reference to the Osean dialect of Italy, where five is 
not guingue but pomtis, would suffice to show that 
the two forms differed from each other by dialectic 
pronunciation only, Yet it strengthens the hands 
af the etymologist considerably if he can point to 
living languages and trace in these exactly the same 
phonetic influences. Thus the Gaclic dialect shows 
the guttural where the Welsh shows the labial tenuis, 
Five in Irish is coic, in Welsh pimp. Four in Irish 
is cethir, in Welsh petwar. Again, in Wallachian, o 
Latin gu followed by « is changed into p. Thue, 
aqua becomes in Wallachian apd ; equa, épd ; quatuor, 
patru, It is easier to prove that the French méme is 
the Latin semet ipsissimus, than to convince the 
incredulous that the Latin sed is a reflective pro- 
noun, and meant originally by itself. 

Where, again, except in the modern Inngnages, 
ean we watch the secret growth of new forma, and 
0 understand the resources which are given for the 
formation of the grammatical articulation of lan« 
guage? Everything that is now merely formal in 
the grammatical system of French can caaily bo 
proved to have been originally substantial; and after 
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we have once become fully impressed with this fact, 
we shall feel less reluctance to acknowledge the same 
principle with regard to the grammatical system of 
more ancient languages. If we bave learnt bow the 
French future, j‘aimerai, is a compound tense, con- 
sisting of the infinitive and the auxiliary verb, avoir, 
to have, we shall be more ready to admit the same 
explanation for the Latin future in bo, and the Greck 
foture in x6. Modern dialects may be said to let out 
the secrets of language. They often surprise us by 
the wonderful simplicity of the means by which the 
whole structare of language is crected, and they 
frequently repeat in their new formations the exact 
process which had given rise to more ancient forms, 
There can be no doubt, for instance, about the 
Modern German entzwei. Entzieireissen does not 
mean only to tear into two parts, but it assumes the 
more general sense of to tearin pieces. In Bnglish, 
too, a servant will say that a thing came a-fwo, 
though be broke itintomany pieces. Entzwei, in fact, 
answers exactly the same purpose as the Latin dix in 
dissotvo, distwrbo, dixtraho. And what is the original 
meaning of thisdir? Exnctly the same as the German 
entzwei, the Low-German twei. In Low-German 
mine Schau sint twei means my shoes are torn. The 
numeral dvo, with the adverbial termination iy, ix 
liable to the following changes: — Du-izmay become 
dvix, and dvie dbis. Tn dbis either the d or the b 
must be dropped, thus leaving either dis or bis, Bis 
in Latin is used in the sense of twice, dix in the 
sense ofa-two. The same process leads from dwellum, 
Zweikampf, duel, to dvellum, dbellum, and belhwm; 
from Groek dyisto d Fis and dts (twice) ; from duigimta 
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to doiginti aud viginti, twenty ; from dyi-kost to a Fi- 
Fos, Firkosi, and et-tosi. 

And what applies to the form, applies to the mean- 
ing of words. What should we say if we were told 
that a word which means good in Sanskrit meant 
bad in Greek? Yet we have only to trace the Mod 
ern German schlecht back through a few centuries 
before we find that the same word which now means 
tad was then used in the sense of good,' and we are 
enabled to perceive, by a reference to intermediate 
writers, that this transition was by no means 50 
violent as it seems tobe. Sehleckt meant right and 
Hraight, but it also meant simple; simple came to 
mean foolish; foolish, useless; useless, bad. Ekethaft 
is used by Leibnitz in the sense of fastidious, deli- 

#2 it now means only what enuses disgust. Ine 
genium, which meant an inborn faculty, is degraded 
into the Italian ingunnare, which means to cheat. 
Selig, which in Anglo-Saxon meant blessed, beatus, 
appears in English as silly; and the same ill-natured 
change may be observed in the Greek eucthés, gnile- 
less, mild, silly, and im the German albern, stupid, 
the Old High-German alawdr, verissimus, alawdri 
benignus. 

Thus, a word which originally meant life or time 
in Sanekeit, bas given rise to a number of words ex- 
pressing eternity, the very oppasite of life and time, 
Ever and never in English are derived from the same 
source from which we have age. Age is of course 
the Freneh dye. ‘This dye was in Old French edage, 

1x (Got) enwil nibt tuon wan slehtes,” God will do nothing bat 
whist be good. Fridank's Rescheitembail, in M M.'s Cermvim Claasics, 


pe. 
Net mentioned in Grisnun's Dictionary. 
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changed into cage and dge, Edage, again, represents 
a Latin form, alcticum, which was bad recourse to 
after the original atas had dwindled away into @ mere 
vowel, the Old French af (Diez, s v.). Now the 
Latin etfas is a contraction of avitas, as efernys isa 
contraction of evileraus (ef. scmpiternus). drum, 
again, corresponds by its radical, though not by its 
derivative elements, to Greek aiF ia and the Gothic 
aiv-s, time, and eternity. In Sanskrit, we meet with 
a dyus, a neuter, which, if literally translated into 
Greek, would give as a Greck form afos, and an 
adjective, ai¢s, neut. aifs. Now, although atos docs 
not survive in the actual language of Greece, its 
derivatives exist, the adverbs cifs and alet. This 
aici is a regular dative (or rather locative) of aiés, 
which would form airsi,aiei, like génesi and geénet. Tn 
Gothic, we have from aius, time, the adverbs air, 
ever, the Modern German jc; and ni aiv, never, the 
Modern German nie. 

‘There is a peculiar charm in watching the various 
changes of form and meaning in words passing down 
from the Ganges or the Tiber into the great ocean 
of modern speech, In the eighth century me. the 
Latin dialect was confined to a small territory. It 
‘was but one dialect out of many that were spoken 
allover Italy. But it grew —it became the language 
of Rome and of the Romans, it absorbed all'the 
other dialects of Italy, the Umbrian, the Oscan, the 
Etruscan, the Celtic, and became by conquest the 
language of Central Italy, of Southern and Northern 
italy. From thence it spread to Gaul, to Spain, to 
Germany, to Dacia on the Danube. It beeame the 
language of law and government in the civilized 
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of Northern Afriea and Asia, and it was 
curried through the heralds of Christianity to the 
most distant parts of the globe. It supplanted in ity 
Victorious progress the ancient vernaculars of Ganl, 
Spain, and Portugal, and it struck deep roots in parts 
of Switzerland and Wallachia. When it came 
in eontact with the more vigorous idioms of the 
Teutonic tribes, though it could not supplant or 
annihilate them, it left on their surface a thick layer 
of foreign words, and it thus supplied the greater 
portion in the dictionary of nearly all the civilized 
nations of the world. Words which were first used 
by Italian ehepherds are now used by the statesmen of 
England, the poets of France, the philosophers of 
Germany, and the faint echo of their pastoral conver 
sation may be heard in the Senate of Washington, 
in the cathedral of Calcatta, and in the settlements 
of New Zealand. 

T shall trace the career of a few of those carly 
Roman words, in order to show how words may 
change, and how they adapt themselves to the 
changing wants of cach generation, I begin with 
the word Palace. A palace now is the abode of a 
royal family. But if we look at the history of the 
name we are soon carried back to the shepherds of 
the Seven Hilla. ‘There, om the Tiber, one of the 
seven hills was called the Collis Palatinus, and the 
hill was called Palatinas, from Poles, a pastoral 
deity, whose festival was celebrated every year on 
the 21st of April as the birthday of Rome. It was 
te commemorate the day on which Romulus, the 
wolf-child, was supposed to have drawn the first 
furrow on the foot of that bill, and thas to have laid 





‘This honse of Nero’s was henct- 
forth called the alatium, and it became the type of 
all the palaces of the kings and emperors of Europe, 

‘The Latin palatixm bas bad snotber very strange 
offspring,—the French /e palais, in the sense of 
palate. Before the establishment of phonctic roles 
to regulate the possible changes of letters in various 
Ianguages, no ove could have doubted that le palais, 
the palate, was the Latin palatum. However, pala- 
tum could never have become palais, but only pals. 
How palativm was used instead is difficult to ex- 
plain. It was a word of frequent use, and with it 
was associated the idea of vault (palais vouti). Now 
nault wan a very appropriate name for the palate. In 
Italian the palate is called i cielo della bocex; in 
Greek, ourands, ouraniskos, Enniue, again, spenks 
of the vault of heaven as palate cali, There was 
evidently a similarity of conception between palate 
and veult,and vault aod palace; and hence pafotium 
was most likely in vulgar Latin used by mistake for 
palatus, and thus carried on into French. 

Another modern word, the English court, the 
French cour, the Italian corte, carries us back to 

+ Bie Dies, Lexicon Comp, a ¥. 





the same locality and to the eame distant past. It 
was on the hills of Latium thnt cohors or cons was 
first used in the sense of a hurdle, an enctosure, a 
The cohortes, or divisions of the Roman 
anny, were called by the same name; so many sol 
diers constituting a pen ora court. It is genorally 
supposed that cors ie restricted in Latin to the sense 
of cattle-yard, and that cohors is always used in o 
military sense. This is not so. Ovid (Fasti, iv. 704) 
used cokors in the sense of cattleyard:— 
“ Abstalerat smultas illa cohortis aves ;" 
‘and on inscriptions cors has been found in the sense 
of cohors. The difference between the two words 
was a difference of pronunciation merely. As nihil 
and nil, mihi and mi, nekemo and nemo, prehendo and 
prendo, 80 cohorz, in the langunge of Italian peas» 
ants, glided in cors, 

‘Thus cors, cortis, from meaning @ pen, a catile- 
yard, became in mediwval Latin curtis, and was 
used, like the German Hof, of the farme and castles 
built by Roman settlers in the provinces of the em- 
pire. ‘These farms became the centres of villagen 
and towns, und in the modern names of Vroucourt, 
Graincourt, Liencourt, Magniconrt, Aubignicourt, the 
elder names of Vari curtis, Grani curtis, Leonit 
cwrtis, Monit curtis, Albini curtis, bave been dis- 
covered! 

Lastly, from meaning a fortified place, curtis nose 
fo the dignity of m royal residence, and became 
Synonymous with palace, The two names having 
atarted from the same place, met again at the end 
of their long career. 

2 Marnier, Atades sur fee Noms dea Wiles. Paris, 1881, p. xen. 
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originally to handle the radder, or to steer. It was 
then transferred to the person or persons intrasted 
with the direction of public affairs, and at last came 
to mean to rule. 

Minister meant, etymologically, a small man; and 
it was used in opposition to magister, a big man, 
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Minister is connected with minus, less; magister 
with mogis, more. Hence minister, a vervant, a 
servant of the Crown, a minister. From minister 
came the Latin ministerium, service ; in French con 
tracted into métier, a profession. A minstrel was 
originally 9 professional artist, and more particularly 
a singer or poet. Even in the Mystery Plays, the 
theatrical representations of portions of ihe Old or 
New Testament story, such as still continue to be 
performed at Ammergan in Bavaria, mystery is a 
corruption of ministerium; it meant a religious min~ 
istry or service, and had nothing to do with mystery. 
Tt ought to be spelt with an i, therefore, and not 
with a y. 

There is a background fo almost every word which 
We are using; only it is darkened by ages, and re- 
quires to be lighted up. Thos ford, which in modern 
English has become synonymous with nobleman, 
was in Anglo-Saxon Aldf-ord, which is supposed by 
some to mean ord, the origin of hléf, loaf; while 
others look upon it as. corruption of Alt/-weard, the 
warder of bread.' It corresponds io the German 
Brotherr, and meant originally employer, master, 
lord. Lady in Anglo-Saxon ia Alafdige, and like- 
wise means *ehe who looks after the loaf,” the mis 
tress; unless it is a corruption of hlif-veardige, the 
feminine of Aldf-weard. Earl, the same as the Danish 
Jarl, was, 1 believe, originally « contraction of elder; 
carl, therefore, and alder in alderman were once the 
same word. In Latin, om elder would be senior, and 
this beeame changed into seigacur, siewr, and at last 
dwindled down to sir, Duke meant originally a 

2 Bes Grimm, Dewtucbes Mirterbock, mv, Drothorr, 





leader; count, the Latin comes, a companion; baron, 
the medimral Latin bero, meant man; and kgit, 
the German Keech, was a servant. Each of these 
wonis bas risen in rank, but they have kept the same 
distance from each other. 

As families rose into clans, clans into tribes, tribes 
into confederacics, confederacies into sations, the 
elders of each family naturally formed themselves 
into a senate, senatns meaning 2 collection of elders 
‘The elders were also called the gray-beaded, or the 
Greys, and hence the German Graj, gravio, originally 
der Graue. But at the head of such senates the 
German nations at an carly time placed a hing. In 
Latin the king is called rez, the Sanskrit rdjan, in 
Mahorajo, and this rez, the French rot, meant origi- 
nally steersman, from regere, to steer. The Teatonic 
nations, on the contrary, used the name Konig, or 
King, and this corresponds to the Sanskrit jenaka. 
What did it mean? It simply meant father, the 
father of a family, “the king of his own kia,” the 
father of a clan, the father of a people. Need Tadd 
what was the original, and what is still the trae 
meaning of queen? In German we have simply 
formed a feminine of Konig, namely, Konigia. lo 
pape cn Os pees the old word for mother 

been retained. In the translation of the Bible 
einen ete hou chown me nook wre 
and gino, meaning wife and woman. In the eleventh 
century we road in Notker, Sol chena iro charal furh= 
ten unde minnon, * a wife shall fear and Jove her hae 
band.” After the fiftecnth century the word is no 
longer weed in High-German, but in the Scandina- 
vian languages the word still lives, kar? and kona 
still meaning man and wife. 
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We thus sce now Janguuges reflect the history of 
nations, and how, if properly analyzed, almost every 
sword will tell us of many vicissitudes through which 
it passed on its way from Central Asia io India or to 
Persia, to Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, to Russia, 
Gaul, Germany, the British Isles, America, New Zea- 
lati; nay, back aguin, in its world-encorpassing 
Migrations, to India and the Himalayan regions from 
which it started. Many 2 word bas thus gone the 
ound of the world, and it may go the same round 
again and again. For although words change in 
sound and meaning to such an extent that not a 
single letter remains the same, and that their mean- 
ing becomes the very opposite of what it originally 
‘was, yet it ie important to observe, that since the 
beginning of the world no new addition has ever been 
made to the substantial elements of speech, any more 
than to the substantial elements of nature. There is 
a constant change in language, a coming and going 
of words; but no man can ever invent an entirely 
new word. We epeak to all intents and purposes 
substantially the same language as the carlicat ances- 
tors of our race; and, guided by the hand of scien- 
tific etymology, we may pass on from centary to 
century through the darkest periods of the world’s 
history, till the stream of language on which we our 
velves are moving carries us back to those distant 
regions where we seem to feel the presence of our 
earliest forefathers, and to bear the voices of the 
eartb-born sons of Manu. 

Those distant regions in the history of language 
are, no doubt, the most attractive, and, if cautiously 
explored, fall of instructive lessons to the historian 
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end the philsopber. Bat beloce we sscrnd to these 
distant bezghts, we most learn te wall on the smoother 
ground of modern speech. The adrice of Leibaitz 
that the science of language should be based on the 
stady of modern dialects, bes been bat too moch 
peglected, and the reecits of that neglect are visible 
in many work» on Comparative Philology. Confin- 
ing ourselves therefore for the present chiefly to the 
moder languages of Enrope, let us see bow we can 
establish the four fondamental points which consti- 


1, The some Word takes diferent Forms in different 


7 his sotnde skzoct ike wicca. IF Gho'aix aes 
ects which sprang from Latin bave become six inde- 
pendent languages, it would seem to follow that the 
same Latin word must have taken a different form 
fn exch of them. French became different from 
Halian, Italian from Spanish, Spanish from Portu- 
guese, because the same Latin words were pro- 
nounced dificrently by the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries conquered or colonized by Rome, eo that, after 
a time, the language spoken by the colonists of Gaul 
grew to be unintelligible to the colonists of Spain. 
Nevertheless, if we are told that the French méme is 
the same as the Italian medesimo, and that both are 
derived from the Latin ipse, we begin to sce that evea 
this first point requires to be fally examined, anc 
may help to strengthen our arguments against all 
etymology which trusts to vague similarity of sound 
or meaning. 

How then can French méme be derived from Latia 
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ipse? By a process which is strictly genealogical, 
and which furnishes us with a safer pedigree than that 
of the Montmorencys or any other noble family. In 
Old French méme is spelt meisme, which comes very 
near to Spanish miswo and Portuguese mesmo. The 
ing term in Provencal is medesne, which 

throws light on the Italian medesimo. Instead of 
smedesme, Old Provenyal supplies smetessme. In order 
to connect this with Latin ipse, we have only to con- 
sider that ipse passes through Old Proveugal ee into 
Provengal ¢f3, Italian esso, Spanizh ese, and that the 
Old Spanish esora represents ipsd Aord, as Freoch 
encore represents kane horam. If es is ipse, essme 
would be ipsissimum, Provengal medesme, metipsissi- 
mum, and Old Provengal smetessme, semetipsissi- 
meter 

To a certain point it is a matter of historical rather 
than of philological inquiry, to find out whether the 
English beam is the German Baxm. Beam in Anglo- 
Saxon is bedm, Frisian 4m, Old Saxon bdm and hém, 
Middle High-German dows, Modern High-German 
Baum. tis only when we come to Gothic bagms that 
philological arguments come in, in order to explain 
the loss of g before m This must be explained by a 
change of beagm into beawm, and lastly into beam? 

If we take any word common to all the 'Tentonie 
dialects, we shall find that, it varies in each, and that 
it varies acconding to certain laws. ‘Thus, ta hear is 
in Gothic Aausjax, in Old Norse heyra, in Old Saxon 
horias, in Anglo-Saxon hyran, in Old High-German 
horran, in Swedish Ara, in Danish Aore, in Dutch 
hooren, in Modern German dren. 

3 Diewy and Lesions, ¥- 

£ Grimm, Dewicle Gramwatit, Ih 03; & 261. 
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We have only to remember that English ranges, a9 
far ax its consonants go, with Gothic and Low-Ger 
man, while Modern German belongs to the third or 
High-German stage, in order to discover without 
difficulty the meaning of many a German word by 
the mere application of Grimm's Law. Thas: — 

b ue mm. 

Drei is three Zeb in ten Tog is day 

Duly dow Zagel is tail Trowel is dram 

Denn is teen Zakn is coor Trowm ie dream 

Durch is through Zaun is torn T(A)ouer ie dear 

Denken 1s to think Zinn is tin TiWjau bs dese 

Drang is throng —Zerreninto war Taube te dore 

Durst ia thirst Zange is tong Teich is dough. 

If we compare tear with the French larme, a mere 
consultation of historical documents would carry us 
from tear to the carlier forms, taer, tehr, teher, teher, 
to Gothic fagr. The A. S. taker, however, carries 
us back, even more simply than the Gothic fagr, to 
the corresponding form ddkry in Greek, and (daira 
in Sanskrit. We saw in our last Lecture how every 
Greek d is legitimately represented in Anglo-Saxon 
by t,and & by &. Hence teher is ddkry. In the 
same manner there is no difficulty in tracing the 
French larme back to Latin Jaeruma. The question 
then arises, are ddkry and lacruma cognate: terms? 
"The secondary suffix ma in lacruma is easi_y ex- 
plained, and we then have Greek dékry and Latiu 
lacru, differing only by their initials Here a pho- 
netic law must remove the last difference. D, if 
pronounced without avwill, is apt to lapse into DL. 
Dikry, therefore, would become /eerw, and both can 
be derived from a root dak, to bite? Only let it 


1 See SM. M. in Kulin’s Zeiehi?, w. 16% Pott, Rtymologische Fie 
sehungen, fi, 58-0), 149, 450. 
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be bore in mind, that although an original @ may 
dwindle down to /, no / in the Aryan languages was 
ever changed into d, and that it would be wrong to 
way that /and d are interchangeable. 

The following table will show at a glance a few 
of the descendants of the Latin preposition ante: — 
ANTE, before. 

We ani; Sp. antes; Old Fr. ans, aine (ainsnd — ainé, ebiwr). 


ANTE IPSUM. 
Old Br. ainpois, before. 
It, ansiano; Sp. anciana; Bre ancien, old. 


Fr. devancer, to got before. 


Tf instead of a Latin we take a Sanskrit word, 
and follow it through all its vicissitudes from the ear- 
liest to the latest times, we sce no less clearly how 
inevitably one and the same word assumes different 
forms in different dialects. ‘Tooth in Sanskrit is dat 
(nom. dantah, but genitive of the old base, datah). 
‘The same word appears in Latin as dens, dentis, in 
Gothic as twrlhus, in English as tooth, in Modern 
German as Zahn. All the changes are according to 
law, and it is not too much to say that in the dif 
ferent languages the common word for tooth could 
hardly bave appeared under any form but that in 
which we find it, But is the Greek odods, odéntos, 
the same word us dens? And is the Greek odéntes, 
the Latin dentes, a mere varicty of edontes and eden 
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tes, the eaters? Iam inclined to admit that theo 
in odéntex is a merely phonetic exrescenee, for al- 
though I know of no other well-established case in 
Greek where a simple initial d assumes this pros 
thetic vowel, it would be against all rules of proba- 
bility to suppose that Greek bad lost the common 

term for teeth, danta, and replaced it by a 
sew and independent word so exactly like the one 
which it had given up. Prosthetic vowels are very 
common in Greck before certain double consonants, 
and before 7, /,#, m.! The addition of an initial o 
in odéntes may provisionally be admitted. Bat if 
so, it follows that odéntes cannot be a mere variety 
of edontes. For wherever Greck hus these initial 
vowels, while they are wanting in Sanskrit, Latin, 
&c,, they are, in the trae sense of the word, pros- 
thetic vowels. They are not radical, but merely 
adscititious in Greek, while if odéntes were derived 
from the root ed, we should have to admit the loss 
of a radical initial vowel in all the members of the 
Aryan family except Greek, — an admission unsup- 
ported by any analogy? 

In languages which possess no ancient literature 
the charm of tracing words back from century to 
century to its earliest form is of conrse lost Con= 
temporary dialects, however, with their extraordinary 
varictics, teach us even there the same lessons, show- 
ing that language must change and is always chang: 
ing, and that similarity of sound is the same unsafe 
guide here as elsewhere. One instance must suffice, 
Man in Malay is orang; hence orang wen, the man 


¥ Cartius, Gruntaign der Grivelischex Elymotnpfe, i. 201. Savelsbeng 
$e Biter's Zeiuehrift, Ww. pM. 
8 See Schleicher, Compendia, 4 42 
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of the forest, the Orangutang. This orang is pro- 
nounced in different Polynesian dialects, rang, oran, 
olan, lan, ala, la, ma, da, ra) 

‘We now proceed to a consideration of our second 


2 The same Word takes different Forms in the same 


‘Where are, as you know, many Teutonic words 
which, through two distinct channels, found their 
way twice into the literary language of Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, and Milton. They were imported into 
England ut first by Saxon pirates, who gmdnally 
dislodged the Roman conquerors and colonists from 
their castra and colonia, and the Welsh inhabitants 
from their villages, and whose langoage formed the 
first permanent stratam of Teutonic speech in these 
islands. They introdaced such words as, for in- 
wance, weardian, to ward, wile, cunning, wise, man- 
ner. These words were German words, peculiar to 
that soft dialect of German which is known by the 
name of Low-German, and which was spoken on 
those northern coasts from whence the Juts, the An- 
gles, and Saxons embarked on their freebooting ex- 
peditionx. 

Another branch of the same German stem was the 
High-German, spoken by the Franks and other 'Teu- 
tonic tribes, who became the conquerors of Gaul, 
and who, though they adopted in time the language 
of their Roman subjects, preserved nevertheless in 
their conversational idiom x large number of their 
own homespun words. The French or Frankish 

4 Logan, Jomreal of Indias Aretipeliga, lil. p. 665. 





language is now a Romanic dialect, and its gram- 
mar is but a blurred copy of the grammar of Cicero 
Bat its dictionary is fall of Teutonic words, more oz 
Jess Romanized to suit the pronoociation of the 
Roman inbabitants of Gaul. Among warlike terms 
of German origin, we find in French guerre, the 
eume a8 war; massacre, from metzela, to cat down, 
or metzgen, to butcher; magom, Metze, Stein-metze, 
i, e. stone-cutter; awberge, Italian albergo, the Ger- 
man Herberge, barracks for the army, Old High- 
German heriberga; bivowee, the German Beiwacht; 
boulevard, German Bolhwerk; bowrg, German Burg; 
bréche, » breach, from brechen; haeresac, German 
Hafersack; haveron, Old High-German habero, oats; 
canapse, the German Knappsack, Ess-sack, from 
knappen, knabern, or Scknappsack;! éperon, Ntalian 
sperone, German Sporn; hérant, Italian araldo, Ger 
man Herold, i. e. Heerwalt, or from Old High-Ger- 
man herén, French harer, to call; meréchal, Old 
German mariscalco. 

Many maritime words, again, came from German, 
more particalarly from Low-German. French cha- 
loupe == Sloop, Dutch sloep; cakule—Dutch Kajuit, 
German Kaue, or Koje; stribord, the right side of 
a ship, Englivh starboard, Anglo-Saxon steorbord, 
Stenerbord ; hdore, Hafen; Nord, Su, Est, Ouest, 
all come from German. 

But mach commoner words are discovered to be 
German under a French disguise. Thus, fait, 
hedge, is Hecke; hair, to hate, Anglo-Saxon hatian; 
hameau, hamlet, Heim; hdter, to haste; honnir, te 
blame, Gothic Adunjan, hvhnen; harangue, (i)ring: 


{ Dannell, Worterbuch der Altmtrkiveh-plitttenticher Muntr-t, 1889, 
ae 
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ea in ringleader. The initial h betrays the German 
origin of all these words. Again, choisir, to choose, 
is kiesen, A. 8. ceésan, Gothic kinsas, or Gothic kause 
Jam, to examine; danser, lansen; cawser, to chat, 
kosen; dérober, to rob, rauben; épter, to spy, spahen; 
pratter, kratzen; grimper, to climb, klimmen; grincer, 
grinsen, or Old High-Germun grimisén; gripper, 
greifen; rdtir, risten; tirer, to teat; tomber, to 
tumble; guwinder, to wind; déguerpir, to throw 
Sway, werfen.’ 

It was this language, thie Germanized Latin, 
which was adopted by the Norman invaders of 
France, themselves equally Tentonic, and repre- 
senting originally that third branch of the Tentonie 
stock of speech which is knowa by the name of Sean- 
dinavian. These Normans, or Northmen, speaking 
their newly-nequired Franco-Roman dialect, became 
afterwards the victors of Hastings, and their lan- 
gaage, for a time, ruled supreme in the palaces, law- 
courts, churches, and colleges of England. The same 
thing, however, which had bappened to the Frank 
conquerors of Gaul and the Norman conquerors of 
Neustria bappencd again to the Norman conquerors 
of England. They had to acquire the language of 
their conquered subjects; and as the Franks, though 
attempting to speak the language of the Roman 
provincials, retained large numbers of barbaric terms, 
the Normans, though attempting to conform to the 
tules of the Saxon grammar, retained many a Nor 
man word which they had brought with them from 
Franee. 

‘Taus the German word wise was common to the 

£ See Dies, Geaenitth dee Romaniechen Sprachen, passim, 
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High and the Low branches of the German lan 

; it was a word as familiar to the Frank in 
vaders of Gaul as it was to the Saxon invaders of 
England. In the months of the Roman citizens of 
France, however, the German jnitial W had been 
replaced by the more guttural sound of gu. Wise 
had become guise, and in this new form it succeeded 
in gaining a place side by side with its ancient pro 
totype, wise. By the same process guile, the Old 
French guile, wos adopted in English, though it was 
the same word originally as the Anglo-Saxon wile, 
which we have in wily. The changes have been 
more violent through which the Old High-German 
welli, a pledge (Gothic vadi), became changed into 
the medimval Latin wadium or vadium; Italian gag- 
gio, and French gage. Nevertheless, we must teo- 
ognize in the verbs to engage or disengegs Norman 
varieties of the same word which is preserved in the 
pure Saxon forms fo bet and to ted, literally to bind 
or to pledge. 

There ore many words of the same kind which 
haye obtained admittance twice into the language of 
England, once in their pure Saxon form, and again 
in their Roman disguise, Words beginning in 
Italian with gus, gue, gui, are almost invariably 
of German origin. A few words are mentioned, 
indeed, in which a Latin v seems to have been 
changed into ¢. But as, according to general nenge, 
Latin v remains » in the Romance dinlects, it would 
be more correct to admit that in these exceptional 
cases Latin words had first been adopted and cor 
mpted by the Germans, and then, as beginning with 

¥ Dies, Lenicon Comparationm, #. ¥. 
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German w, and not with Latin v, been readopted by 
the Roman provinciale. 

These exceptional cases, however, are very few 
and somewhat doubtful. Tt was natural, no donbt, 
fo derive the Italian guado, w ford, the French gué, 
from Latin vadwm. Yet the initial gua points first 
to German, and there we find in Old High-German 
wet, a ford, wuten, to wade. The Spanish vadear 
may be derived from Latin, or it may owe its origin 
to a confusion in the minds of those who were 
speaking and thinking in two languages, a Teutonic 
anda Romanic. The Latin radu and the German 
wat may claim a distant relationship. 

Guére in je ne crois guére was for a time traced 
back to param, wirrium, valide, avare, or grandem rem, 
the Provencal granren. But, like the Italian guari, 
it comes from mri, true, which gradually assumed 
the meaning of very! The Latin verus changes to 
vero and vrai. 

Guastare, French gitler, has been traced back to 
Latin wastare; but it is clearly derived from Old 
High-German twastjon, to waste, though again a con- 
fasion of the two words may be admitted in the 
minds of the bilingual Franks. 

Guépe, wasp, is generally derived from vespa; it 
teally comes from the German Wespe.* 

Tt bas frequently been pointed out that this very 
fact, the double existence of the same word (warden 


1 Dies, Lexicon Comyn, ¥,, se00nd edition, proposes waver insterd of 
wir’, 


2 In fad. golpe and wr, Span. evipeja, Pr. gowplt, Lat. eulpecal, ani 
few more wonts of the same Rind, mentioned by Diex (p. 967), the canna 
‘of confusion ie Jeu clear; bat even If admitted as real exceptions, they 
sould ia no way invalidate the vory poneral rule, 
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and guardien, &c,), has added much to the strength 
and variety of Englieb. Slight shades of meaning 
can thus be kept distinct, which in other la 
must be allowed to ran together. The Bnglish brisk, 
JSrisky, and fresh, all come from the same source? 
Yet there is a great difference between a brisk 
horee, a frisky horse, and o fresh home,—a differ- 
ence whieh it would be difficult to express in any 
other Jangoage. It is a cause of weakness in Ian« 
guage if many ideas have to be expressed by the 
same word, and fresh in Englieh, though relieved by 
brisk and frisky, embraces atill a great varicty of 
conceptions. We hear of a freah breeze, of fresh 
water (opposed to stagnant), of fresh butter, of fresh 
news, of a fresh hand, a freshman, of freabness of 
body and mind; and such » variation us a brisk fire, 
& brisk debate, is therefore all the more weleome, 
Fresh has passed throngh a Latin channel, as may 
be seen from the change of ita vowel, and to a cer- 
taln extent from its taking the euffix ment in refrezh- 
ment, which is generally, though not entirely, res 
stricted to Latin words? Under a thoroughly for 
eign form it exists in English as fresco, in fresco 
paintings, 90 called because the paint was applied to 
the walls whilst the plaster wns still fresh or damp. 

‘The same process explains the presence of double 
forms, such as ship and skiff, the French esquif; from 
which is derived the Old French esquiper, the Mods 
ern French équiper, the English to equip. Or again, 
sloop and shallop, the French chaloupe. 

§ Grimm, Deutsche Crammots, il. 09, frishen, frash, freakuny O, Th G 


Srieingy viction (sro recem), frischtiog, porceliuss 
# After Saxva verbs, ment & found in shipment, easement, fulfilment, fore 
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Thus bank and benck are German ; banquet is Ger- 
man Romanized. 

Bar is German (O. H. G. para); barrier is Ro- 
manized. Cf. Span. barras, a bar, French embarras, 
and English embarrassed. 

Ball is German ; balloon Romanized. 

% pack is German; bagage Romanized. 

Ring, « circle, is an; O. HG. Aring, To 
Aerangue, to address a ring, to act as a ringleader, is 
Romanized; It. aringa, Fr. ta karangue. 

Sometimes it happens that the popular instinct 
of etymology reacts on these Romanized German 
words, and, after tearing off their foreign mask, re- 
stores to them a more homely expression. Thus the 
German Krebs, the O. H. G. krebiz, is originally the 
same word as the English crab. This hrebiz appears 
in French as écrevisse; it returued to England in 
this outlandish form, and was by an off-hand ety- 
mology reduced to the Modern English cnayfisi. 

‘Thus filibuster seems to be derived from the Span- 
ish filibote or flibote, but the Spanish word itself was 
a cormption of the English fy-boat. 

And os the German elements entered into the 

language at various times and under various 
forms, eo did the Latin, Latin elements flowed into 
England at four distinct periods, and through four 
distinct channels. 

First, through the Roman legions and Roman 
colonists, from the time of Cwsar's conquest, 55 s.c 
to the withdrawal of the Roman legions in 412: « g 
colonia = coln; casira == chester ; stratum = street, 

Secondly, through the Christian missionaries and 
priests, from the time of St, Angustine’s landing in 
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597 to the time of Alfred: ¢. g. candela = condle; 
Kyrinke = church; diaconus = deen; regula =rule; 
corona = crown; discus dish ; uncia = iach. 

‘"Phirdly, through the Norman nobility and Norman 
ecclesiastics and lawyers, who, from the days of Bd- 
ward the Confessor, brought into England a large 
number of Latin terms, cither in their classical or in 
their vulgar and Romanized form. 

Fourthly, through the students of the classical lit 
erature of Rome, since the revival of learning to the 
present day. These repeated importations of Latin 
words account for the coexistence in English of 
such terms as minster and monastery. Minster found 
its way into English throngh the Christian mis- 
sionaries, ad is found in its corrupt or Anglicized 
form in the earliest documents of the Anglo-Saxon 
language, Monastery was the same word, only pro- 
nounced with less corruption by later scholars, or 
clergymen, familiar with the Latin idiom. Thus 
paragraph is the Latin parographus, but slightly 
altered ; pilerow, pylerafte, and paraf, are vulgar core 
ruptions of the same word’ In a similar way, the 
verb ¢o blame became naturalized in England through 
the Norman Conquest. ‘The original Latin or Greek 
word from which the French 6/4mer was derived 
kept its place in the form of to blaspheme in the 
more cultivated Janguage of the realm. 
was a Latin word, naturally used in the ecclesiastical 
and military language of every country. In its de- 
graded form, /a triomphe, it was peculiar to French, 
and was brought into England by the Norman no- 
bility as ¢rump, trump card? Wo can watch the same 

4 See Promplovium Pareubrom, p. 308. 
© Touch, Ox Word, p. 10. 
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Process more fully in the history of the French lan- 
guage. That language teems with Latin words 
whieh, under various disguises, obtained repeated ad- 
mittance into. its dictionary. ‘They first with 
the legions that settled in Gaul, and whose more or 
leas yulgar dialects supplanied the Celtic idiom of 
the country. They came again in the track of Chris- 
tian missionaries, and not unfrequently were emug- 
gled in for the third time by the classical scholars of 
alaterage. The Latin socramentum, in its military 
acceptation, became the French serment ; in its eccle- 
siastical meaning it appears as sacrement, Redemp- 
tio, in its military sense, became the French rangon, 
ransom ; in its religious meaning it preserved the leas 
tatilated form of redemption. Other words belong- 
ing to the same claxs are acheter,!to bay, accepter, to 
accept; both derived from the Latin acceplare. Chétif, 
miserable, captif, both from Latin captivus. Chose, 
a thing, cause, a cause, both from Latin causa, Fa- 
gon and faction, from Latin factio; meaning origi- 
nally the manner of doing a thing, then peculiarity, 
then party. Both fraile and fragile come from fra 
gilis, Onand Phomme, from homo. Noel, Christmas, 
and natal, from natalis. Naif and natif from nativus. 
Parole and parabols from parabola. Penser,to weigh 
or ponder in one’s mind, and peser, to weigh on 
scales, both come from Latin pensare. Pension also 
is derived from prensum. In Latin, tov, expendo is 
used in the sense of spending monty, and of weigh- 
ing or considering. 

‘Dbe Latin pronoun ilfe exists in French under two 
different forme. It ia the i of the pronoun of tha 

1 Pacha, ps 225. 





third person, and the le of the definite article. Of 
course it must not be supposed for a moment that 
by any kind of agreement ille was divided into two 
parts, i being put aside for the pronoun, and le for 
the article. The pronoun @ and elle in French, egli 
and ella in Italian, ef and effe in Spanish, are noth- 
ing bat provincial varieties of ie and ila, ‘The same 
words, ile and ills, used as articles, and therefore 
pronounced more rapidly and without an secent 
became gradually changed from tl, which we see in 
the Italinn i to ef, which we have in Spanish ; to lo 
(illam), which exists in Provencal and in Halian (lo 
spirito); and to Ie, which appears in Provencal ? dia- 
Jects and in French. 

As there are certain laws which govern the tran- 
sition of Latin into French and Italian, it is casy to 
determine whether such a word as opfra in French 
is of native growth, or imported from Italian. French 
has invariably shortened the final « into ¢, and a 
Latin p in the middle of words is generally changed 
into French 6 ore. This is not the case in Ttalian 
‘Thus the Latin apis, a bee, becomes in Tialian ape, 
in French abeille* The Latin capillus is the Italien 
capello, the French chevew. ‘Thus opéra has become 
auore in French, whereas in Italian it remained 
opera? Spanish obra. 

There i a small clasa of words in French which 
onght to be mentioned here, in order to show under 


1 Dies, omantiche Grawmaiih, i. 29. 
4 Dies, Rom. Oram, 377. There are exceptions to thie suloy for fine 
Manes, Kallan rien, for eis sania, for anpio; and in French, each words 
‘as open etupice, enpitsine, Old Feonch cheeetoin. 
# Diet, th 90. “Opera ie not the Larin apes, used ax a forsining, bat the 
plural of open —Suich nenteal plurals wore frequently changed into Toe 
manos feminines, and uyod in the singular. Thus Latin gavdea, plural neat, 
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pow many disguises words have slipped in again 
and again into the precincts of that language. They 
are words neither Teutonic nor Romance, but a 
cross between the two. They are Latin in appear 
ance, but it would be impossible to trace them back 
to Latin unless we knew that the people who spoke 
this Latin were Germans who etill thought in Ger- 
man. If a German speaks a foreign tongue, he 
commits certain mistakes which a Frenchman never 
would commit, and vice versé. A German 
Eniglish would be inclined to say to bring « sucrifice + 
® Frenchman would never make that mistake. A 
Frenchman, on the contrary, is apt to vay that he 
cannot attend any longer, meaning thut he cannot 
wait any longer. Englishmen, again, travelling 
have been beard to eall for Wiehter, mean- 

ing the waiter; they have declared, in German, Teh 
habe einen grossen Geist Sie nieder z« klopfen, mean: 
ing they had no great mind to knock a person down; 
and they have announced in French, J’al echangé mon 
esprit autour de cette tasse de café, moaning that they 
bad changed their mind about a cup of coffee, 

‘There are many more mistakes of that kind, whiely 
grammarians call Germanisms, Gallicisms, or Angli- 
cisms, nod for which pupils are constantly reproved 
by their masters. 

‘Now the Germans who came to settle in Italy and 
Gaul, and who learnt to express themselves In Latin 


Ia dis Freeh jove, fern. sing, Italian gist. A dimtivutive of the Preach 
jeke's the Old Preach joek, « little plenvurey tho Engliali jee the Prone 
rs 


Tada ores wet Har, Yall and Sperm Br Forme 


“ file 
vale 
* bateatia 


Fr, fesille 
Fr. we 





tant bicn que mal, bad no euch masters to reprove 
them. On the contrary, their Roman subjects did 
the best they coud to understand their Latin jargon, 
and, if they wished to be very polite, they would 
probably repeat the mistakes which their masters had 
commitied. In this manner the most ungrammat- 
feal, the most unidiomatic phrases would, after a 
time, become current in the vulgar language. 

No Roman would have expressed the idea of enter- 
taining or amusing by fnlerlenere Such an exprese 
sion would have conveyed no .neaning at all to 
Ceaar or Cicero. The Germans, however, were 
accustomed to the idiomatic use of wuterkalten, Un- 
terkaltung, and when they had to make themselves 
understood in Latin they rendered wnler by inter, 
halten by tenere, and thus formed eatretenir, 2 word 
owned neither by Latin nor German. 

It is difficult, no doubt, to determine in each case 
whether words like intertenere, in the sense of enter- 
taining, were formed by Germans speaking in Latin 
but thinking in German, or whether one and the same 
metaphor suggested itself both to Romans and Ger 
mans. It might seem at first sight that the French 
cwconstance, circumstance, was a barbarous transla~ 
tion of the German Umstend, which expresses the 
same idea by exactly the same metaphor, But if we 
consult the later Latin literature, we find there, in 
works whieh could hardly have experienced any ine 
fluence of German idiom, circumstantia, in the sense 
of quality or avcident, and we leare from Quintiian, 
v.10, 104, thal the word had been formed in Latin 
as an equivalent of the Greek peristasis. 

Tn sorre cases, however, it admits of no doubt that 
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words now classical in the modem languages of 
Europe were originally the unidiomatic blonders of 
Germans atiempting to express themselves in the 
Latin of their conquered provinces. 

The future is called in German Zuhkwift, which 
means “ what is to come.” ‘There is no such word 
in ancient Latin, but the Germans again translated 
their conception of fature time literally into Latin, 
and thus formed favenir, what is to come, ce qui est 
@ venir. 

One of the many German expressions for sick or 
unwell is unpass. It. ix uxed even now, wmpitsstich, 
Unpiisslichkeit. The corresponding Latin expression 
would haye been ager, but instead of this we find 
the Provencal malopie, It. malato, Fr. malade. Mal 
apte is the Latin male-aptus, moaning unfit, again an 
unidiomatic rendering of wnpasr. What happened 
wasthis. Male-aptus was at first as great a mistake 
in Latin as if a German speaking English were to 
take unpass in the sense of unpassend, and were te 
say," that he was unfit,” meaning he was unwell. But - 
as there was no one to correct the German lords and 
masters, the expression male-aplus was tolerated, was 
probably repeated by good-natured Roman physi- 
cians, and became after a time a recognized term. 

One more word of the same kind, the presence of 
which in French, Italian, and English it would be 
impossible to explain except as a Germanism, asa 
blunder committed by people who spoke in Latin, 
but thought In German. 

Gegend in German means region or country. It 


2 Tp Claus Groth's Fie nie Loiler fon Singn un Boden waar Schlewiy-Iot- 
seen, 1884, tober, i ¢. to come, in wwe na wa adjective: '* Se kamt waddor 
Wo token Jabir™ 





I's recognized term, and it signified originally that 
which is before or aguimet, what forms the object of 
oar view. Now in Latin gesen, or against, would 
be expressed by contra ; and the Germans, not recol- 

at once the Latin word regio, took to trans 


become identical or nearly identical 
sound, I ought not to pass over in silence the 
‘a scholar who, though best known in the 


Mh, Ceber Desewche Schactirang Romenixcker Werte, t= Kuba'e 
ative, ©. th. 

Leake Chie opportunity of stating thet 1 never Beld the epinium aneribod 
tte soe by M. List (nermal den Saoanry, wveil 1806; [Taine de ia Langue 
Tromgolse, W803, wl Lp 94), with regant to the origis of the Romance 


ee 
not do it 
teare claarly anid accurately than je ailoptiog: the wands of my eminent 
aritioy "A mon tour, wenant, par Ia série de cee études, & m'oceuper du, 
dibat ouvert, J'y prends une position intermédinire, ponsant que, essen- 
tlelternent, e'est Ia tadition Latine qui domine done Jes langues romanon, 
tale que Hinsaelon germanique lout a porté un rude coup, et que de 4 
tani au lls ont Plt succccnber, et ee alos Ta chitin, f ht 
‘até des cewtrices ewoors apperentes ot qui sont, kun eeetain point 
(oes nuusocen gerninniques wignalées par Max Maller. 
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annals of the physical sciences, deserves an honor- 
able place in the history of the Science of Language. 
Roger Bacon’s views on Janguage and etymology 
are strangely in advance of his age. He called 
etymoloyy the tale of truth,! and he was probably the 
first who conceived the idea of a Comparative Gram 
mar. He uses the strongest language against those 
who proposed derivations of words in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew without 2 due regard to the history of 
these Janguages. “ Brito,” be says, “dares to derive 
Gehenna from the Greek ge, earth, and ennos, deep, 
though Gehenna is a Hebrew word, and cannot have 
its origin in Greek"? As an instance of words ber 
coming identical in the course of time, he quotes 
kenon as used in many medieval compounds. In 
cenolaph, an empty tomb, cena representa the Groek 
neve, empty. In cenobite, one of a religious order 
living in a convent, ceno is the Greck xoads, common, 
Tn encenia, festivals kept in commemoration of the 
foundation of churches, &c. cenia answers to the 
Greek cauvs, new, these festivals being intended as 
renewals of the memory of pious founder* Surely 
this does honor to the thirteeath century ! 


4 Roger Bacon, Composition Muti, cap. ¥ (el. Brower, p. ANB): * quo- 
nha etymoloria ext veemo vel ratio verit 
2h. cap. 7, 400, “Helto quidem indiguissiwus avctoritate, plurles 
feiit a vitium de quo repeelcndit Hugutionem et Paplam. Nam ww 
icit quod Gehenns dicitur + oe, quod est terra, et ennor, quod ext protin~ 
dum, Hebraeam vocebulem sdocet oriri «x Gineeo; quis ye pro terra ont 
Graccums, et yehenna est Hebreusn."* 
Le. cap. 7, p. 457. " Siniliter smulta false diountur cum jatie nowini= 
 cenabszin, eacenia, cimnia, acemphirgis, at bujurnod simi= 
Wn. Et ext eeror In. slmplicibus e& componitis, et ignorantia hoteibiline 
Propter quod diligenter considerandum est quod multa istorum dicuatur a 
‘ey Graco, sed. son omnia. Ke ecleadam qued crnun, apad os proiatem 
‘une modo, scribitur spud Grae tribus modis. Prima fer e beer, neu 





Accidents like those which we have hitherto dis- 
cussed are, no doubt, more frequent in the modern 
history of speech, because, owing to ethnic migra- 
tions and political convulsions, the dialects of neigh- 
boring or distant races have become mixed up 
together more and :nore with every century that has 
passed over the ethnological surface of Europe. But 
in ancient times also there had been migrations, and 
wars, and colonies causing a dislocation and inter 
mixture of the varions strata of human speech, and 
the literary languages of Greece and Rome, however 
uniform they may seem to us in their classical writ 
ings, had grown ap, like French or English, by a 
constant process of absorption and appropriation, 
exercised on the various dialects of Italy and Greece, 
What happened in French happened in Latin. As 
the French are no longer aware that their paysan, a 
peasant, and paien, a pagan, were originally but 
slight dialectic varieties of the same Latin word 
poganus, a villager, the citizen of Rome used the two 
words funa, moon, and Lucina, the goddess, without 
being aware that both were derived from the same 
root. In June the ¢ belonging to the root iucere, to 
shine, is elided; not by caprice or accident, but ac 
cording to general phonetic rule which requires the 
omission of a guttural before a liquid. Thus lemea, 
light, stands for Auemen ; examen for exagmen; flamma, 
Boron, ot sie et Inano seu vacuum, @ uo cenodela, qua et vara gloria 
+4 Secando modo scribitur por diphthongum ex alplin et Jota, slut Kinny, 
tt tune Kom ert quod norums unde enemies, 
eatio, vel nora festa ot deicationes ecelesiarun 
toitur par diphthonguss ex omieron et fota, sloat 
enon & QUO epicerin, commuaia onerin « . . Them a coos, quod oat 


emnmune, ot bier, quod est vita, dicitur cemdium, et cencdite, qunal com 
imuniter vivonter.” 
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flame, for flagma, fram flagrare, to bure; flamen for 
flagmem, the lighter, the priest (not braliman) ; Lanio, 
a butcher, if derived from a root akin to lacerare, to 
Tacorute, stands for laenio, Contaminare, to contam- 
inate, is certainly derived from the same verb tango, 
to touch, from which we have contagio, contagion, 
ax well us indezer, intact,entire. Conlaminare, there~ 
fore, wus originally contayminare. This is in fact 
the same phonctic rule which, if applied to the Teu- 
tonic languages, accounts for the change of German 
Nagel into nail, Zogelinto tail, Hagel into hait, Rieget 
into rail, Regen into rain, Pflegel into flail, Seget 
into sail; and which, if applied to Greek and Latin, 
helps us to discover the identity of the Greek Mdchné, 
wool, and Latin litna; of Greek drdchaé, a spider, and 
Latin ernes. Though a scholar like Cicero! might 
have been aware thot ala, a wing, was but on ab- 
breviated form of axilla, the arm-pit, the two words 
were as distinct to the common citizen of Rome as 
paien and paysan to the modern Frenchman. Tela, 
a web, must, on the same principle, be derived from 
tezela, and this from the verb fexere, to weave. Thus 
mata, the cheek, is derived from mazilla, the jawbone, 
‘and velum, a sail or veil, from vexillum, anything 
flying or moved by the wind, a streamer, a flag, or & 
banner. Once in possession of this rule, we are able 
to discover even in such modern and corrupt forms 
a3 subtle, the same Latin root fexere, to weave, which 
appeared in tela, From tezere was formed the Latin 
adjective subtilis, that which is woven under or be- 
neath, with the same metaphor which leads us to say 


Soe Geeta taht vse dels la tas etn gh Ber enor 
‘quam Hiteramn etiam @ nails et trails ot weil at 
‘aguas Latial oennonis evelit." — Cicero, Orn. 45, § 163. 





6 cores Hes & OTS soe tesa 
fm open, 22d ths Gvindd dow> ae the English 
weblie. 


(Other words im Latin, the deiseace of which mest 
be amribed to the infiocace of Incel promasciztion, 
ase cors and cobors, wil ad sakil, mi and miki, pends 
aad prehendo, predens 203 procidess, brame, the win- 
ter solstice, and brevissime, weil. dies, the shortest 
dey? Thos, again, sues stands for sersem, up- 
ward, from seb and rersum. Sub, it is troc, means 
generally below, under; but, like the Greek dypé, it 
is used in the sense of “from below,” and thes may 
seem to have two meanings diametrically opposed 
to each otber, below and upward. Sebmittere means 
to place below, to lay down, to sobmit; sublevare, to 
Jit from below, to rise ap. Summps, a 


7 superlative 
of sub, kjpatos, a superlative of dypd, do not mean 
the lowest but the highest* As sub-versum glides 
into surswm and susum, 90 retroversem becomes re- 


npnceed siento whacts,ketiseed on asentelinpsmat 


Now as we look upon Zolic and Doric, Ionic and 
Attic, a9 dialects of one and the same language, as 
we discover in the Romance languages mere varie 
ties of the Latin, and in the Scandinavian, the High- 
German, and Low-German, only three branches of 
one and the sane stock, we must learn to look upon 
Greek and Latin, Teutonic and Celtic, Slavonic, 


ab and per, Goldie of wd afar. 
* Quint. 9, 4, ratio alla vinota xtquo contexts, alia aolata.” 
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Coenen ancient Persian, as so many va+ 
ties of one and the sare original type of speech, 
fixed in the end as the classical organs 
of the literuture of the world. ‘Taking this point of 
view, we sball be able to understand how what hap- 
pens in the modern, happened in the ancient periods 
of the history of language, The same word, with 
‘but slight dialectic variations, exists in Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, and Sanskrit, and vocables which at first 
tight appear totally different, are separated from 
each other by no greater difference than that which 
separates an Italian word from ite cognate term in 
French. ‘here is little similarity to the naked eye 
between pen and feather, yet if placed under the 
microscope of comparative grammar, both words 
disclose exactly the same stracture. Both are de- 
rived from a root pat, which in Sanskrit menns to 
fly, and which is exsily recognized in the Greek 
pitomai, 1 fly. From this root a Sanskrit word is 
derived by means of the instrumental suffix éra, pat 
fra, or pata-tra, meaning the instrament of flying, a 
owing, or a feather. From the same root another 
substantive was derived, which became -carrent in 
the Latin dialect of the Aryan speech, patna oy 
petng, meaning equally an instrament of flying, or 
afeather, This petna became changed into penna— 
achange which rests not. merely on phonetic anal 
ogy, bat is confirmed by Festus, wha mentions the 
intermediate Italian form, pesna’ The Toutonic 
dialect retained the same derivative which we saw 
in Sanskrit, only modifying its pronunciation by 
4 OG Geeek teers, Latin rermve auil remus Trireswos oocure in the 
Inscription of the Columns Kostrata, 





3. Digerent Words take the same Form in different 
Languages. 

‘We have examined in fall detail two of the prop- 
ositions which serve to prove that in acientific ety 
mology identity of origin is in no way dependent on 
identity of sound or meaning. If words could for- 
ever retain their original sound and their original 
meaning, language would have no history at all; 
there would have been no confusion of tongues, and 
our language would still be the language of our first 
ancestors. But it is the very nature of language 
to grow and to change, and unless we are able to 
discover the rales of this change, and the laws of 
this growth, we shall never succeed In tracing back 
to their original source und primitive import the 
manifold formations of human speech, scattered in 
endless variety over all the villages, towns, countries, 
and continents of our globe. ‘The radical elements 
of language are so extremely few, and the words 
which constitute the dinlects of mankind so count 
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Jess, that unlees it had been pozaible to express the 
infinitesimal shades of human thought by the slight- 
est differences in derivation or pronunciation, we 
should never understand how so colossul a fabric 
could have been reared from materials so scanty. 
. Etymology is the knowledge of the changes of 
words, and so far from expecting identity, or even 
similarity of sound in the outward appearance of a 
word, as now used in English, and as used by the 
posts of the Veda, we should always be on our 
guard agninst any etymology which would fain 
make us believe that certain words which exist ia 
French existed in exactly the game form in Latin, 
or that certain Latin words could be discovered 
without the change of a single letter in Greek or 
Sanskrit. If there is any trath in the laws which 
govern the growth of language, we can lay it down 
with perfect certainty, that words of identically the 
same sound in English and in Sanskrit cannot be 
the same words. And this leads us to our third 
Proposition. It does happen now and then that in 
languages, whether related to each other or not, cere 
tain words appear of identically the same sound 
and with some similarity of meaning. These words, 
which former etymologists seized upon as most con- 
firmatory of their views, are now looked upon with 
well-founded mistrust. Attempts, for instance, are 
frequently made at comparing Hebrew words with 
the words of Aryan languages. If this is done with 
® proper regard to the immense distance which sepa- 
tates the Semitic from the Aryan languages, it de- 
serves the highest credit. But if, inatead of being 
satisfied with pointing ont the faint coincidences 





ia the lowest and most general elements of porch, 
scholars imagine they can discover isolated cases of 
minute coincidence amidst the geoeral disparity in 
the gramm and dictionary of the Aryan and Se- 
asitic families of speech, their attempts become un- 
suientific aad reprebensible. 

Jt ig surprising, considering the immense number 
of words that might be formed by freely mixing the 
twenty-five letters of our alphabet, that in languages 
belonging to totally different families, the same. ideas 
should sometimes be expressed by the same or very 
similar words. Dr. Rae, in order to prove some kind 
of relationship between the Polynesian and Aryan 
Jhogunges, quotes the Tabitian pera, to blaze os a 
fire, the New Zealand cupura, fire, as similar to 
Greek pyr, fire. He compares Polynesian ao, sune 
rise, with Eos; Hawaian mauna with mons; Ha- 
waian tke, he saw or knew, with Sanskrit iksh, to 
see; manao, 1 think, with Sanskrit men, to think; 
noo, 1 perceive, and #00-nov, wise, with Sanskrit jad, 
to know; orero or oreo, a continuons speech, with 
ratio; kala, 1 proclaim, with Greek kalein, to, call; 
kalanga, continuous speech, with harangeue ; kani and 
kakani, to ting, with cono; mele, a chanted poem, 
with mélos,! 

It is cosy to multiply instances of the same kind. 
‘Thus in the Kafir language to beat is beta, to tell is 
tyclo, hollow in wholot 

Tn Modera Greek, eye is mati, a corruption of om- 

1 See MAM, Teraniun Langeroes, p. 83, 29. Pott, ia Deatache Mors 
j¢ Gesellschaft, bx. 490, containing an elaborate exitielem on 
M. M.'s Turenian Langunges. The same author has collected some more 
‘ccidental coincidences in bis Biymolnglache Forschungen, li. 430. 
© Apployant, Kage Lineage, p. & 
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mation; in Polynesian, cye is mata, and in Litho. 
anian maten is to eee. 

And what applies to languages which, in the usual 
senac of the word, are not related at all, such as He- 
brew and Euglish, or Hawaian and Greek, applies 
with equal force to cognate languages. Here, too, a 
perfect identity of sound between words of various 
dialects is always suspicious. No scholar would 
‘nowadays venture to compare to look with San- 
akrit lokayati; to speed with Greek spedds; to call 
with Greek dalein; fo care with Latin cura, The 
Englieh sound of i, which in English expresses an 
eye, cculus, is used in German in the sense of eyg, 
vem; and it would uot be narcasonable to take 
both words as expressive of roundness, applied in 
the one case to an ey, in the other to an eye. The 
‘English eye, however, must be traced back to the 

n edge, Gothic augd, German Auge, words 
akin to Sanskrit akshé, the Latin oowlus, the Greek 
ssc; whereas the German Ei, which in Old High- 
German forms ite plural eigir, is identical with the 
English egg, the Latin ovum, the Greek éFor, and 
possibly connected with avis, bird. This Anglo- 
‘Baxon edye, eye, dwindles down to y in daisy, and 
to ow in window, supposing that window is the Old 
Norse vindauga, the Swedish vindéga, the Old Rag- 
Blish windor! In Gothic, a window is called auga- 
dauro, in Anglo-Saxon, edgdury, i.e. eye-door. In 
island (which ought to be spelt ilend), the first por 
Hon is neither eyg nor eye, bat a corruption of Gothic 
ahya, ice. aqua, water; heace Anglo-Saxon edland, 
the Old Norse aland, waterland, 

1 Grimm, Deutsche Grammatit, W. pps 198, 42%. 





‘What cas be more tempting thas to derive “on 
the wehole” from the Greek ketk Asioe, trom which 
Catholic ?* Baitmaan. in bis + Lexilogus,* has no 

whatever as to the identity of the Greek 
Glos and the English dale and wiole and wholesome. 
At present, a mere referesce to “Grimm's Law” 
enables any tyro in etymology to reject this identifi- 
pel mame First of all, whole, in the sense 

Teenie Both exist 

under the form of Adl, in Gothic as 
jail, German hei’ Now, nn initial aspirate in An- 
gio-Saxon or Gothic presupposes a tenuis in Greek, 
and if, therefore, the same word existed in Greek, it 
could only have been kélos, not Aélos. 

In Aédlox the asper points to an original sin San- 
skrit and Latin, and Aélos bas therefore been rightly 
identified with Sanskrit sarva and Latin sclews and 
sollus, in sollers, vollemmis, solliferreur, Sc. 

‘There is perhaps no etymology so generally acqui- 
esced in as that which derives God from good. In 
Danish good is god, but the identity of sound be- 
tween the English God and the Danish god is merely 
accidental; the two words are distinct, and are kept 
distinet in every dinlect of the Teutonic family. Ag 
in English we have God and good, we have in Anglo- 
Saxon God and géd; in Gothic, Guth and god; in 
Old High-German, Cot and cuot; in German, Gott 
and gat; in Danish, Gud aud gids in Dutch, God 
and goed. Though it is impossible to giv tise 
factory etymology of either God or good, it ia clear 
that two words which thus ran parallel in all these 
peal iprat b Pace Lt sop *Bollum Oreo totumn et balk 


« toe De ‘DuaaheG Gremnci,f Dp. 089, 904. 
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dialects without cyer mecting, cannot be traced back 
to one central point. God was most likely au old 
heathen namo of the Deity, and for such a pame the 
supposed etymological meaning of yood would be far 
too modern, too abstract, too Christian! In the Old 
Norse, God is nctwally found in the sense of a graven 
image, an idol, and is then used as a neuter, whereas, 
in the same Inoguage, Gu), as 2 mascaline, means 
God. When, after their conversion to Christianity, 
the Teutonic races used God as the name of the true 
God, in the same manner as the Romanic nations 
retained their old heathen word Deus, we find that in 
Old High-German a new word was formed for false 
gods or idols. They were called apcot, as if ex-gods. 
The Modern German word for idol, Gdize, is but a 
modified form of God, and the compound Oelgetze, 
which is used in the same sense, soema actually to 
point back to ancient stove idols, before which, in the 
days of Old, lamps were lighted and incense burned, 
Lather, in translating the passage of Deuteronomy, 
“ And ye shall hew down the graven images of their 
gods,” uses the expression, “die Gutzen inrer Cotter.” 
What thus bappens in different dialects may hap- 
also in one and the same language; and this 
Jeads ns to the consideration of our fourth and last 


proposition. 
4. Different Words may take the same Form in one 
and the same Language. 
‘The same causes which make words which are 
perfectly distinet in their origin to assume the same, 


pe In tke language of the clpwles, devel, meaning God, is counected with 
nakelt dees Keke, Beilrdge, |. p 147. Pott, Die Ligeaner, Wi. p. M41. 
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Te sometimes happens that three Latin words are 
absorbed into one French sound. The sound of mer 
conveys in French three distinct meanings; it means 
sea, mother, and mayor. Suppose that French had 
never been written down, and had to be redaced to 
writing for the first time by missionaries sent to Paris 
from New Zealand, would not mer, in their dictionary 
of the French language, be put down with three din 
tinct ineanings, — mcanings having no more in com- 
mon than the explanatione given in some of our old 
Greek and Latin dictionaries? It is no doubt one of 
the advantages of the historical system of spelling 
that the French are able to distinguish between da 
mer, mare, le maire, major, la mére, mater; yet if 
‘these words produce no confusion in the course of a 
rapid conversation, they would hardly be more per- 
plexing in reading, even though written phonetically, 

‘There are instances where four and five words, all 
of Latin origin, have dwindled away into one French 
term. Ver, the worm, is Latin vermis; vers, a verse, 
is Latin versus; verre, a glass, is Latin vitrum; vert, 
green, is Latin viridis; vair, fur, is Latin varius. 
Nor is there any difference in pronunciation between 
the French mai, the month of May, the Latin majus; 
mais, but, the Latin magis; mes, the ploral of my, 
Latin met; and fe maie, a trough, perhaps the Latin 
mactra; or between sang, blood, sanguis; cent, a 
wundred, centum; sans, without, sine; sent, he feels, 
tentit; s’en, in il sen va, inde. 

‘Where the spelling is the same, as it is, for instance, 
it ower, to praise, and lover, to let, attempts have not 
boon wanting to show that the second meaning was 
derived from the first; that Jouer, for instance, was 

CT 
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used in the sense of letting, becaase you have to 


one is laudare, the other locare. In the other instance 
we baye to mark a second cause of verbal confusion 
in French. Two words, the one derived froma Latio, 
the other from a German source, met on the neutral 
soil of France, and, after being divested of their na- 
tional dress, ceased to be distinguishable from cach 
other. The same applies to the French conser. In 
one sense it is the Latin causare, to cause; in an- 
other, the Old German chéséa, the Modern German 
kosen. As French borrows not only from Gennan, 
but also from Greck, we need not be surprised if in 
le page, page, we mect with the Greck paidion, o 
small boy, whereas /a page is the Latin pagina, a 


and Spanish words, though apparently invested with 
two quite heterogeneous meanings, must neverthe- 
Jess be referred to onc and the same original. Voler, 
to fly, is clearly the Latin volare; bat voler, to steal, 
would seem at first sight to require a different ety- 
mology, ‘There is, however, no simple word, whether 
in Latin, or Celtic, or Greek, or German, from which 
voler, to steal, could be derived. Now, as we ob- 
served that the same Latin word branched off into 
two distinct French words by a gradual change of 
pronunciation, we must here admit a similar bifurca~ 


tion, brought on by a gradual change of meaning 
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Jt would not, of course, be satisfactory to have re. 
course to a mere gratuitous assumption, and to say 
that a thief was called volwdor,a fiyer, because he 
flew away like a bird from his pursuers, But Pro- 
fessor Diez has shown that in Old French, to steal 
is embler, which is the medimval Latin émbulare, 
ised, for instance, in the * Lex Salica.” Thisimbulare 
is the genuine Latin involare, which is used in Latin 
of birds flying down,' of men and women flying at 
each other in a rage,? of soldiers dashing upon an 
enemy,’ and of thievea pouncing upon a thing not 
their own’ The same fnvolare is used in Italian in 
the sense of stealing, and in the Blorentine dialect 
it is pronounced imbolare, like the French embler. 
It was this involare, with the sense of seizing, which 
was abbreviated to the French woler. Voler, there 
fore, meant originally, not to Ay away, but to fly 
upon, just as the Latin impetus, assault, is derived 
from the root pat, to fly, in Sanskrit, from which we 
derived penna and feather. A complete dictionary 
of words of this kind in French has been published 
by M. E. Zlatagorskoi, under the title, “ Zssai d’an 
Dictionnaire des Homonymes de la Langue Fran- 
gaise” (Leipzig, 1862), and a similar dictionary 
might be composed in Englieh. For here, too, we 


2“ Neque enim debent (aves) ipsis nidis favolare; ne, dumm adeitiunt, 
pedibus ova confringxat.” — Cul. 8, b- 
F Vix mo coutineo, quin involem ia eapillum, monstrum," Tee. Zim 
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£°* Adeoque improvisi cxstra fnvolavers” — Tan, M4, 93. 
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+ Ladin veala, oteps 
+ AS. sund, hale 
« A. Nu sund, of tho ea, from ewimman 
+ Latin sonus, tone 
found Latin aubundare, to dive* 


Althongh, «a T said before, the number of these 
equivocal words will increase with the progress of 
phonctic corruption, yet they exist likewise in what 
we are accustomed to call ancient languages. ‘There 
is not one of these languages so ancient as not to 
disclose to the eye of an accurate observer a distant 
past. Tn Latin, in Greek, and even in Sanskrit, 
phonetie corruption has been at work, smoothing the 
primitive asperity of language, and now and thea 
producing exactly the same effects which we have 
just been watching in French and English, Thus, 
Latin est is not only the Sanskrit aati, the Greek esti, 
but it likewise stands for Latin edit, he eats. Now, 
as in German ist has equally these two meanings, 
thoogh they are kept distinct by difference of spell 
ing, elaborate attempts have been made to prove 
that the auxiliary verb was derived from a verb 
which originally meant to eat,—eating being sup- 
posed to have been the most natural assertion of 
our existence. 

‘The Greek ids means both arrow and poison; and 
here again attempts were made to derive either arrow 
from poison, or poison from arrow? ‘Though these 
two words occur in the most ancient Greek, they are 
nevertheless each of them secondary modifications 

oa ireg tle pe oe np epee ap dear 





of two originally distinct words. This can be seen 
by reference to Sanskrit, where arrow is ishu, whereas 
poison is vizke, Latin vires. It is through the inflae 
ence of two phonetic laws peculiar to the Greek 
language—the one allowing the dropping of a 
tibilant between two vowels, the other the elision 
of the initial ©, the so-called digamma— that isda 
and visha converged towards the Greek iés. 

‘There are three roots in Sanskrit which in Greek 
assume one and the same form, and would be alinost 
undistinguishable except for the light which is thrown 
upon them from cognate idioms. Nah, in Sanskrit, 
means to bind, to join together; smu, in Sanskrit, 
means to flow, or to swim; mas, in Sanskrit, means 
tocome. These three roots assume in Greek the 
form né0. 

Né6, fat. nésc (the Sanskrit NAH), means to spin, 
originally to join together ; it is the German ndhen, 
to sew, Latin mere. Here we have only to observe 
the loss of the original agpirate 4, which reappears, 
however, in the Greek verb néthé, I spin; and the 
former existence of which can be discovered in Latin 
also, where the c of necto points to the original gut- 
toral A. 

SNU, snaxti, to ran, appears in Greek as méd, 
‘This néé stands for snele. S is elided as in mikrés 
for smikrés,) and the digamma disappears, as usnal, 
between two vowels. It reappears, however, as soon. 
as it stands no longer in this position. Hence fut. 
neksomal, aor, Encuisa. Frome this root, or rather from 
the still simpler and more primitive root au, the 

206 Mebllons, § Gh, Also opus, Gallo; op5yye¢, fungus Festun 
mentions lu Latin, snitt and witto, stritavus and teitarus. 
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Aryan languages derived their word for ship, origi 
nally the swimmer; Sanskrit nous, savas; Greek nads 
néds; Latin navis; and likewise their word for snow 
the Gothic snaivs, the Latin nix, but nivis, like vivo 
vizi, Secondary forms of mu or snu are the Sanskrit 
causative snarayati, corresponding to the Latin nare, 
which grows again into natare. By the addition of 
8 guttural, we receive the Greek nécho, I swim, from 
which nésds, an island, and Nézos, the island. The 
German Nacien, too, shows the same tendency to 
replace the final v by a guttural, 

The third root is the Sanskrit naz, to come, the 
Vedic masati. Here we have only to apply the 
Greek euphonic law, which necessitates the elision 
of an s between two vowels; and, as our former 
role with regard to the digamma reduced neFd to 
néé, this will reduce the original nés> to the same 
nés, Again, as in our former instance, the removal 
‘of the cause removed the effect, the digamma reap- 
pearing whenever it was followed by 2 consonant, 
80 in this instance the s rises again to the surface 
when it is followed by a consonant, as we see in 
néstos, the return, from néeasthai, 

If, then, we have cstablished that sound etymol- 
ogy has nothing to do with sound, what other 
method is to be followed in order to prove the 
derivation of a word to be true and trustworthy? 
Onr answer is, We must discover the laws which 
regulate the changes of letters, If it were by mere 
accident that the ancient word for tear took the 
form asr« in Sanskrit, ddkry in Greck, lacruma in 
Latin, tagr in Gothic, a ecientific treatment of ety- 
wiology would be an impossibility, But this is not 











LECTURE VIL 


ON THE TOWERS OF ROOTS. 


Avvenr we have removed everything that is formal, 
artificial, intelligible in word, there remains always 
something that je not merely formal, not the result 
of grammatical art, not intelligible, and dis we call 
for the present a root or a radical element. If we 
take such a word as historically, we can separate 
from it the termination of the adverb, fy, the termi- 
nation of the ndjective a. ‘This lenves us historic, 
the Latin Aistoricus. Here we can again remove the 
adjectival suffix cvs, by which historicus is derived 
from Kfstér or iistoria. Now historia, again, is 
formed by means of the feminine suffix ia, which 
produces abstract nouns, from Alster. Histor is a 
Greck word, and it is in reality a corruption of fstér. 
Both forms, however, occur; the spiritus asper in- 
stead of the spiritus lenis, in the beginning of the 
word, may be ascribed to dialectic influences. Then 
istér, again, has to be divided into is and tér, tor be« 
ing the nom. sing. of the derivative suffix tar, which 
we have in Latin dé-tor, Sanskrit, dé-tar, Greek 
do-tér, a giver, and the radical clement és. In is, tho 
#is a modification of d, for d in Greek, if followed 
immediately by a ¢, is changed to s. Thus we arrive 
at last ab the root id, which we have in Greek ofda, 











in Sanskrit redo, the non-zedaplicated perfect of the 
root rid, the English to wit,to know. Histsr, there- 
fore, meant originally a knower, or a finder, historia, 
knowledge. Beyond the root rid we cannot go, nor 
ean we tell why cid means to see, of to find, or to 
«now. Nor should we gain much if from vid we 
Sppealed to the preposition vi, which means asunder, 
and might be supposed to have imparted to wid the 
Corres Oe SS opens ee 
Ik is true there is the same similarity of 

fhe Sstoew preposition dts, bebaton;ead Ab 'wsit 
lin, to know, but why din should mean beliecen is 
again a question which we cannot hope to clear up 
by mere etymological analysis. 

All that we can safely maintain with regard to 
the nature of the Aryan roots is this, that) they have 
definite forms and definite meanings However 
chaotic the origin of language may by some scholars 
be supposed to have been, certain it is that here, as 
In all other subjects of physical research, we must 
attempt to draw a line which may separate the 
Chaos from the Kosmos. When the Aryan inn 
guages began to wssume their individuality, their 
root had become typical, both in form and mean 
log. They were no longer mere interjections with 
varying and indeterminate vowels, with consonants 
floating about from guttural to labial contact, and 
uncertain between surd, sonant, or aspirated ennnci= 
ution, Nor were they the expressions of mere im: 
Jidelone of the moment, of single, abrapt states of 
fouling that had no reference to other seasations of a 
initar or dissimilar character. Language, if it then 
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deserved that namo, may at one time have been in 
that chaotic condition; nay, there are some small 
portions in almost every langasge which seem to 
date from that lowest epoch.  Interjections, though 
they cannot be treated as parts of specch, are never 
theless ingr@dicnts of our conversation; 90 are the 
elicks of the Bushmen and Hottentots, which have 
been well described as remnants of animal speech. 
Again, there are in many languages words, if we 
may call them so, consisting of mere imitations of 
the cries of animals or the sounds of nature, and 
some of them have been carricd along by the stream 
of language into the current of nouns and verbe, 
At is this class of words which the Greeks meant 
when they spoke of onomatopeia. But do not let 
3 suppose that because: onomatopmia means making 
of words, the Greeks supposed all words to owe their 
origin to onomatopaia, or imitation of sound. Noth- 
ing would have been more remote from their minds. 
By onomatopeia they meant to designate not real 
words, but made, artificial, imitative words,— words 
that any one could make al a moment's notice. 
Even the earliest of Greek philosophers had seen 
enough of language to know that the key to its 
* mysteries could not be bought so cheaply. When 
Aristotle? calls worda imitations (mimémata), he 
does not mean those downright imitations, as when 
we call a cow a moo, or a dog a bow-wow. His 
statements and those of Plato? on language must 
be read in connection with the statements of earlier 
3 Mkt. ti 2. nd yh bripare pyshuaré tor, tntode db ant 4 gun 
wivros pyerrinirasoy rcv poplar fulv. 
2 Pinto, Cramp, 425 B, inoue dpa deriv, fe fer wea to fate 
1 papaires nat Svopign b pyolprvog 5 Goong, bray 
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such as Pythagoras (540-510), Hera- 








Co (508), Democritus (430-410), and others, that 
we may see how much had been achieved before 
them, how many guesses on language had been 
made nnd refated before they in tum pronounced 
their verdict. Although we possess but scant, ab- 
rupt, and oracular sayings which are ascribed to 
those early enges, yet these are sufficient to show 
that they bad pierced through the surface of lan- 
guage, and that the real difficulties of the origin of 
speech had not eseaped their notice. When we 
translate the enigmatic and poctical utterances of 
Heraclitus into our modern, dry, and definite phrase- 
ology, we can hardly do them justice. Perfect as they 
are when seen in their dark shrines, they crumble to 
dust as soon as they are touched by the bright rays 
of our modern philosophy. Yet if we can descend 
ourselves into the dark catacombs of ancient thought, 
we feel that we are there in the presence of men 
who, if they lived with us and could but speak our 
language, would be looked upon az giants, They 
certainly had this one advantage over us, that their 
eyes had not been dimmed by the dust raised in the 
wars of words that have been going on since their 
time for more than two thousand years. When we 
ore told that the principal difference of opinion that 
pirated the philosophers of old with regard to the 
nature and origin of language is expressed by the 
two words phgset and thése/, * natarally” and “ artie 
felally," we learn very little from such general terms, 
‘Wo munt know the history of those worda, which 
WHY Watol-words in every echool of philosophy, be- 
| ed dewn to mere technical terms, 
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With the later sophists ti fsei, “ artificially,” or the 
stil earller némé, “ conventionally," meant no longer 
what they meant with the fathers of Greek philos 
ophy; nay, they sometimes assumed the very oppo+ 
site meaning. A sophist like Hermogenes, in order 
to prove that language existed conventionally, main- 
tained that an apple might have been called a plom, 
anda plum an apple, if people had only agreed to 
do'so4 Another* pointed in triumph to his slave, 
to whom he had actually given a new name, by 
calling him “ Yet,” in order to prove that any word 
might be significative. Nor were the arguments in 
favor of the natural origin of language of a better 
Kind, when the efficacy of curses was quoted to 
show that words endowed with such powers could 
not bave a merely human or conventional origin’ 
Such was not the reasoning of Heraclitus or De 
mocritus, The language in which they spoke, the 
whole world of thought in which they lived, did not 
allow them to discuss the nature and origin of lan- 
gnage after the fashion of these sophists, nor after 
our own fashion. ‘They had to speak in parables, in 
peal gaan ta der Alten, 1. p R. Asmemoniue Hermiay ot 
Ariat ce Interpr. p. 25.1. Oi ply obras 7B Store Aryousr Se Ufdw bya 
spaypiren broiverr Gnu dav bg tospaty, 6m 
+ OF & oby strc, dA riDeoDue py va bve= 
ora ed pron 100 drauadivon rotroe & eves tty brorkpera rie $tomay 
Tov epeypirwy, clusion 9 Exdarow Tov bvrus pier tmupymiCovra Groua, 
Foe mqprrotrion 1 Hevarayint, 
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full, weighty, suggestive poetry, poetry that cannot 
be without a anachroniem. We must 
take their words, such us (hey are, with all their 
and all their depth, but we most not jadge 

them by these words as if these words were spoken 
by ourselves. ‘The oracle on languages which is 
ascribed to Heraclitus was certainly his own. Com- 
mentators may have spoiled, bat they could not have 
invented it. Heraclitas held that words exist nata- 
rally, but he did not coufine himself to that technical 
Words, be said} are like the shadows 

of things, like the pictares of trees and mountains 
reflected in the river, like our own images when wo 
Jook into a mirror. This sounds like Heraclitas; 
his sentences are always like nuggets of gold, to 
use his own simile? without any of the rabbish 
through which philosophers have to dig before they 
«an bring to light solid trath. He is likewise re~ 
ported to have said, that to use any words except 
those supplied by nature for each thing, was not to 
speak, bot only to make a nojse. What Heraclitas 
meant by his simile, or by the word “nature,” if he 
used it, we cannot know definitely; but we know, 
at all events, what he did nof mean, namely, that 
man imposed what names he pleased on the objects 
around him, ‘To have perceived that at that time, 
to bave given any thought to that problem in the 
days when Heraclitus lived, stamps him once for all 
as a philosopher, ignorant though he may have been 
of all the rales of our logic, and-our rhetoric, and our 
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It is commonly supposed that, as on all 

Fei ebBioctajec on the subject of language, Democ- 
titas took the opposite view of the dark thinker, nor 
can we doubt that Democritus represented language 
as due to thésis, i. e. institution, art, conventign. 
None of these terms, however, can more than indicate 
the meaning of thésis, The lengthy arguments which 
are ascribed to him? in support of his theory savor 
of modern thought, but the similes again, which 
go by his name, are certainly his own. Democritus 
called words agdlmata phouéenta, statues in sound, 
Here, too, we have the pithy expression of ancient 
philosophy. ‘Words are not natural images, images 
thrown by natare on the mirror of the soul; they are 
statues, works of art, only not in stone or brase, 
but in sound. Such is the opinion of Democritus, 
though we must take care not to stretch his words 
beyond their proper intent, If we translate shései 
by artificial, we must not take artificial in the sense 
of arbitrary. If we translate ndémd by conventional, 
‘we must not take it to mean accidental, The same 
Philozopher would, for instance, bave maintained 
that what we call sweet or sour, warm or cold, is 
likewise so thései or conventionally, bat by no means 
arbitrarily. ‘The war-cries of phijsei or thései, which 
are heard through the whole history of these distant 
A Dew pik Proce, a Pt Crt 6. '0 de aypltas @fer 
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battles of thonght, involved not only philosophical, 
but political, moral, religious interesta, We shall 
best understand their meaning if we watch their 
application to moral ideas. Philolaos, the famons 
Pythagorean philosopher, held that virtue existed by 
nature, not by institution. What did he mean? He 
meant what we mcan when we say that virtue was 
not an invention of men who agreed to call some 
things good and others bad, but that there is a voice 
of conscience within os, the utterance of a divine 
Taw, independent of human statutes and traditions, 
aclf-cvident, irrefragable. Yet even those who main- 
tained that morality was but another name for legal- 
ity, and that good and bad were simply conventional 
terms, insisted strongly on the broad distinction be- 
tween law and the caprice of individaals, The same 
in Janguage. When Democritus said that words 
‘were not natura) images, natural echoes, but works 
of art in sound, he did not mean to degrade lan- 
guage to a mere conglomerate of sound. On the 
contrary, had he, with his terminology, ascribed lan- 
guage to nature, nature being with him the mere 
coneurrence of atoms, he would have shown less 
insight into the origin, less regard for the law and 
order which pervade language. Lenguage, he eaid, 
exists by institution; but how he must have guarded 
his words against any possible misapprehension, 
how he must have protested against the confusion 
of the two ideas. conventional and arbitrary, we 
may gather fromm the expression ascribed to him by 
2, later echoliast, that words were statues in sound, 
but statues not made by the hands of men, but by. 
the gods themselves? The boldness and pregnancy 
§ Olyrypiodsras af Plat. Philebuom, 9. 242, tne éyOyenra guapevea oe 
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Of such expressions are the best guaranty of their 
genuineness, and to throw them aside as inventions 
of Inter writers would betray an utter disregard of 
‘the criteria by which we distinguich ancient and 
modern thought. 

Oor present object, however, is not to find out what 
these early philosophers thought of language,— Iam 
afraid we shall never be able to do that,— but only 
to guard against their memory being insulted, and 
their names abused for sanctioning the shallow wis- 
dom of Inter ages. It is sufficient if we only seo 
clearly that, with the ancient Greeks, language was 
not considered as mere oxomatopeia, although that 
name means, literally, making of names, I should 
not venture to explain what Pythagoras meant by 
saying, “the wisest of all things is Number, and 
next to Number, that which gives names."* But 
of this I feel certain, that by the Second in Wisdom 
in the universe, even though he may have represented 
him exoterically as a human being, as the oldest and 
wikest of men,? Pythagoras did not mean the man 
who, when he heard a cow eay moo! succeeded in 
repeating that sound, and fixed it as the name of the 
animal As to Plato and Aristotle, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to defend them against the imputation of 
tracing language back to ouomatopaia. Fven Bpicu- 
rus, who is reported to have eaid that in the first 
formation of language men acted unconsciously, 
moved by nature, a in coughing, sneezing, lowing, 
ratra fark rin Guin, Ge Amubepuroc. Stix enrious that Lerch, whe 
quotes thin paseage (it 19), should, nevertheless, have aseribod to De 
‘mooritos che opinion of the purcly human origin of language (b 195 

2 Lomoh, Lo. |. 26. 
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barking, of sighing, admitted that this would account 
only for one half of language, and that some agree- 
ment must have taken place before langange really 
began, before people could know what each person 
meant by these uncouth utterances! In this, Epica 
rus shows a more correct appreciation of the nature 
of Janguage than many who profess to bold his theo- 
ries at present. He met the objection that words, if 
suggested by nuture, ought to be the same in all 
countries, by a remark in which he anticipated Hum- 
boldt, viz, that human nature is affected differently 
io different countries, that different views are formed 
of things, and that these different affections and 
views influence the formation of words peculiar to 
each nution, He saw that the sounds of matore 
would never have grown into articulate language 
withoot passing through a second stage, which be 
Tepresents ae an agreement or an understanding to 
‘use a certain sound for a certain conception. Let as 
sabstitute for this Epicurean idea of « conventional 
agreement an idea which did not exist In his time, 
and the full elaboration of which in our own time 
we owe to the genius of Daricia;—let us place 
instead of agreement, Nuturat Selection, or, as 1 
called it in my former Lectures, Natural Elimina- 

3 Diogenes LaBrilus, Apicaria,§ 72. “Oder cal vi doduara HE ork 
ph Plax yevdedos, 122° atric rig Ghome Tow kwOpcoren cad" Fomere vg 
Tha mizrzorang ricky, wal Tha JapPivovees perticpara, (dour re ddipe 
dantprar, orAXyewos bp" éndorwe rw Ridur nal Nov gavrampireny Oe 
dy wore wat h mapa rove riwous ror LOvGw dupopd aly. “Tornpay a 
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tion, and we shall then arrive, T believe, at an andere 
standing with Epicwrus, and even with some of his 
modern followers. As a number of sensuous im- 
pressions, received by man, produce a mental image 
of a perception, and, secondly, as a number of such 
perceptions produce a general notion, we may ander- 
stand that a number of sensuous impressions may 
fanse a corresponding vocal expression, a ery, an 
interjection, or some imitation of the sound that 
happens to form part of the sensuous impressions; 
and, secondly, that a number of such vocal expres- 
sions may be merged into one general expression, 
and leave behind the root as the sign belonging toa 
general notion. But as there is in man a faculty of 
reason which guides and governs the formation of 
Sensoous impressions into perceptions, and of per 
ceptions into general notions, the gradual formation 
of roots out of mere natural cries or imitations takes 
place under the same rotional control. General no~ 
tions are not formed at random, but according to 
Jaw, that Jaw being our reason within, corresponding 
to the reason without — to the reason, if I may 0 
cull it, of nature. Natural selection, if we could but 
always sce it, is invariably rational selection. It is 
not any accidental variety that survives and perpeta: 
ates itself; it is the individual which comes nearest 
to the original intention of its creator, or what in 
best calculated to accomplish the ends for which the 
type or species to which it belongs was called inta 
being, that conquers in the great etraggle for life. 
So it is in thought and Jangnage, Not every ran- 
dom perception is raised to the dignity of a general 
notion, but only the constantly recurring, the strong 
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namely, parricide, but none for the murder of 
or 2 neighbor, “ Thos the mind,” he 
mixed modes, arbitrarily unites into complex 

such as it finds convenient ; whilst others that have 
altogetberas much union in nature are left loose, 
‘and never combined into one idea because they have 
no need of one name.” And again, “Coishire, drill- 


i 


of any but the few whose particular employments do 
at every turn suggest them to their thoughts, those 


1 Contin, Grembsigr, iT. 
Leche, Ju the Cnterstmding, 7. 5, 0 
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plex ideas which these words stand for, and having 
given natnes to them or received them from others 
upon bearing of these names in commonication, 
readily conceive those ideas in their minds; as by 
cohobation, all the simple ideas of distilling and the 
pouring the liquor distilled from anything back 
upon the remaining matter, and distilling it again. 
‘Thus we see tit there are great varieties of simple 
ideas, as of tastes and smells, which have no names, 
and of modes many more, which cither not having 
been generally enough observed, or clse not being of 
‘any great use to be taken notice of in the affairs and 
concerns of men, they have not had names given to 
them, and so pass not for species."* 

OF course, when new combinations: arise, and 
again and again assert their independence, they at 
last receive admittance into the commonwealth of 
ideas and the republic of words. This applies to 
ancient even more than to modern times— to the 
early ages of language more than to its present 
state. [twas an event in the history of man when 
the ideas of father, mother, brother, sister, husband, 
wife were first conceived and first uttered, It was 
& new era when the numerals from one to ten had 
been framed, and when words like law, right, duty, 
virtue, generosity, love, had been added to the dic 
tionary of man. [t was » revelation — the greatest 
of all revelations— when the conception of a Cre 
ator, a Ruler, a Pather of man, when the name of 
God was for the first time uttered in this world, 
‘Such were the general notions that were wanted and 
that were coined into intellectual currency, Other 

1 Lacks, ke hy 18, 7 
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notions started up, lived for = time, and 

again when no longer required. Others will still rise 
Up, unless our intellectual life becomes stagnant, and 
will receive the baptism of language. Who has 


by the exertioas of individuals, but for 
the accomplishment of which, nevertheless, individ- 
ual exertions would eeem to be totally unavailing, 
without feeling the want of a word, that is to say, 
in reality, of an idea, to comprehend the influence 
of individaals on the world at large and of the world 
at large on individuals,—an idea that should explain 
the failure of a Huss in reforming the Church, and 
the success of a Luther, the defeat of a Pitt in car- 
rying parliamentary reform, and the success of a 
Ruszell? How arc we to express that historical 
process in which the individual seems to be a free 
agent and yet is the slave of the masses whom he 
wants to infloence, in which the masses seem irres 
sistible, and are yet swayed by the pen of an une 
known writer? Or, to descend to smaller matters, 
how does a poet become popular? How docs anew 
style of art or architecture prevail? How, again, 
does fashion change ?—~ how does what seemed ab- 
surd last year become recognized in this, and what 
te admired in this becomes ridiculous in the next 
veason? Or take langage itself. How is it that a 
new word, such as fo shut, or a new pronunciation, 
such as gold instead of goold, is sometimes accepted, 
while at other times the best words newly coined or 
newly revived by our best writers are completely 
ignored and fall dead? We want an idea that is 
to exclude caprice ax well as necessity, — that is te 
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include individual exertion as well as general ‘co- 
operation, — au idea applicable neither to the uncon 
scions building of bees nor to the conscious archi- 
tecture of human beings, yet combining within itself 
both these operations, and raising them to a new 
and higher conception. You will guess both the 
idea and the word, if I add that it is likewise to 
explain the extinction of fossil kingdoms and the 
origin of new species, — it is the idea of Natwral 
Selection that was wanted, and being wanted it was 
found, and being found it was named. It is a new 
category —a new engine of thought; and if natn- 
ralists aro proud to affix their names to a new gpecies 
which they discover, Mr. Darwin ray be pronder, 
for, bis.:name will remain. affixed to anew idea; a 
new genus of thought. 

‘There are languages which do not possess nu- 
merals beyond four. All beyond four is lumped 
together in the general idea of many. ‘There are 
dialects, such as the Hewaien, in which! black and 
blue and dark.green are not distinguished, nor bright 
yellow and white, nor brown and red. Thin arises’ 
from no obtusencss of sense, for the slightest variation 
of tint is immediately detected by the people, but 
from sluggishness of mind. In the same way the 
Haoaians are said to have but one term for lovey 
friendship, gratitude, benevolence, esteem, &e., which 
they call indiscriminately alata, though the same 
people distinguish in their dictionary between ancane, 
a gentle breeze, matani, wind, pwhi, blowing or puff 
ing with the mouth, and Aano, blowing through the 
nose, asthma? It isthe same in the lower classes 


1 The Palporan Hepes 97, 1902. 
8 Hale, Polyeeaian Lesicom, 
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of ‘ourown country. People who would never use 
such words es quadmped, or mineral, or beverage, 
have different names for the tail of a fox, the tail of 
a dog, the tale of a bare 

Castrén, the highest authority on the languages, 
literature, and civilization of the Northera Turanian 
races, such us the Finns, Lopps, Tatars, and Mongolians, 
speaks of tribes which have no word for river, though 
they have names for the smallest rivulet; no word 
for finger, but names for the thumb, the ringyfiager, 
&e.; no word for berry, but many names for cran- 
berry, strawberry, blueberry; no word for tree, but 
names for birch, fir, ash, and other trees? He states 
in another place (p. 18) that i Finnish the word for 
thumb gradoally assumed the meaning of finger, the 
word for waterberry Cempetrum nigram) the mean- 
ing of berry. 

But even these, the most special names, are really 
general terms, and express originally a general quality, 
nor is there any other way in which they could have 
been formed. It is difficult to place ourselves in the 
position of people with whom the framing of new 
ideas and new words was the chief occupation of 
their life? Bat suppose we had no word for dog; 
what eould we do? If we, with a full-grown Ian- 
guage at our cotund, became for the first time 
acquainted with a dog, we should probably discover 
some similarity between it and some other animal, 
and call it accordingly. We might call ita tame 
wolf, just as the inhabitants of Mallicolo,¢ when they 


# Daniel Wilson, Prebistorie 
“Pott, Forschwages, ti, 138. 
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saw the first dogs that had been sent to them from 
the Society Islands, called them broods, their name 
for piy. Exactly the same happened in the island of 
Torna. Here, too, tht inhabitants called the dogs 
that were sent to them pigs (buya). It would, how- 
ever, very soon be felt as an inconvenience not to be 
able to distinguish between a dog and a pig, and 
some distinguishing mark of the dog would have te 
be chosen by which to name it, How could that be 
effected? It might be effected by imitating the 
barking of the animal, and calling it bow-wow ; yet, 
strange to say, we hardly ever find a civilized lan- 
guage in which the dog was so called. What really 
took place was this. The mind received numerous 
impressions from everything that came within its 
ken. A dog did not stand before it at once, properly 
defined and classified, but it was observed under 
different aspects, —now as a savage animal, now as 
@ companion, sometimes as a watcher, sometimes as 
a thief, occasionally as a swift hunter, at other times 
‘28 @ coward or an unclean beast, From every one 
of these impressions a name might be framed, and 
after a time the process of natural elimination would 
reduce the number of these names, and leave only a 
few, or only one, which, like canis, woald become the 
proper name of dog. 

But in order that any such name could be given, 
it was requisite that gencral ideas, euch as roving, 
following, watching, stealing, running, resting, should 
previously have been formed in the mind, and should 
have received expression in language. These general 
ideas are expressed by roots. As they are more 
simple and primitive, they are expressed by mora 
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‘What it 2 of the greatest importance to observe 
is this, that out of many possible general notions, 
and out of many possible general terms, those only 
become, through a process of natural selection, typi- 
eal in each language which are now called the roots, 
the fertile germs of that language. ‘These roots are 
definite in form and meaning: they are what Tealled 
phonetic types, firm in their outline, though still lin 
ble to important modifications. ‘They are the “ ape- 
cifie centres” of language, and without them the 
science of language would be impossible. 

All this will become clearer by a few examples, 
Let us take a root and follow it through its adven- 
tures in its way ihrongh the world. ‘There is an 
Aryan root MAR, which means to erush, to pound, 
to destroy by friction. I should not ventare to say 
that those are mistaken who imagine they perceive 
in this root the grating noise of some solid bodies 
grinding against each other. Our idiosyncrasies as 
to the nature of certain sounds are formed, no doubt, 
very much through the silent influence of the lan« 
guages which we speak or with which we are ac 
quainted, Jt is perfectly trae also that this jorring— 
Or rasping noise is rendered very dificrently in differ- 
ent languages. Neverthelese, there being exch a 
Toot as mar, meaning to pound, ft ia natmal to 
imagine that we hear in it something like the notse 
of two mill-stones, or of a metal-crashing engine," 
ing temarke by Renfoy, Kurer Simetrit Grommsiih, 4 €0 veg, and Pott 

ische Forachuages, ii. 2% Ropp, Verglcichrede Grammatib 
$209 o, 3, 109 8, 1. 
1 The following rersvehoe of St. Aacurtine er thi 
“Dense pervenistur 0 nk re¥ ents wono werbt 
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Bat let us mark at once the difference between a 
mere imitation of the inarticulate groaning and 
moaning nolees produced by crashing hard sub- 
stances, and the articulate sound mar, Every pos- 
sible combination of consonants with final r or 2 
was snggested; ky, tr, chr, gly, all would have an- 
swered the purpose, and may have been used, for all 
we know, previous to the firet beginning of artien- 
late speech. But as soon as mr had got the npper- 
hand, all other combinations were discarded ; mr had 
conquered, and became by that very fact the ancestor 
ofa large family of words. If, then, we either follow 
the history of this root XIAR in an ascending line 
and spreading direction, or if we trace its offshoots 
back in a descending line to that specific germ, we 
must be able to cxplain all later modifications, as 
necessitated by phonetic and etymological laws; in 
all the various settings, the jewel must be'the same, 
and in all its varions corruptions the causes must be 
apparent that produced the damage. 

T begin, then, with the root MAR, and ascribe to 


aonsre ut ipae res que bis vorbis signifieantur), Sed quis sunt ret quan 
non sonant, In his siiiitudinem tnotas ralere. nt 9! Wolter vel mapere sem 
sam tarigunt, lenltns vel msperitas Viterarem ut tengit anditam nic whs rom 
‘mainn peperit: nt fpanm fone ev dletmns Jeniter sonnt, quis item emperilam 
fea non et ipvo Romine axporam Jaticot? Lene ext auribue eum dieimue 
eoluptas, asperumn cum dicimus cruz Ita ree ipam adficiunt, nt wrba sen 
tientur. Mel, quam suaviter guitum rox Spe, tam leniter Romine tang:t 
anditamn, aere in utreque ayperim mt. Lana et erpres ut sudiuntur vorba, 
fe ila tanguntur. Hime quasi cimabula verhoram esse erodiderunt, ub 
seayus rurum cam sonorum semen eoxicontsrent. Hine ad ipasrum inter 66 
rerum aimnilitadinem procesiese licentiam nominanéi; ut eum verb enusy 
rue propteraa dicta sil, quod ipaiae verbi axperites com doloris quem erm: 
Qfficit speritate concordat, erera tamen non propter asperitatem dolorie 
sed, quod longitudine atquo duritin inter metobra evtera sint Figno sim(liore 
se appeliata sint."' —Angustinus, De dinleetion, an corrected Vy Crocella 
Ia Hoclor'e Zoitechryf iv. 152. 
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it the meaning of grinding down. In all the words 
that are derived from mar there must be no phonetic 
change, whether by increase, decrease, or corruption, 
that cannot be supported by anelogy; in all the 
ideas expreseed by these worde there must always 
be a connecting link by which the most elevated 
and abstract notions can be connected, directly or 
indirectly, with the original conception of “grinds 
ing.” In the phonetic analysis, all that is fanciful 

arbitrary is at once excluded ; nothing is tolere 
ated for which there is not some precedent. In the 
web of ideas, on the contrary, which the Aryan mind 
has spun out of that one homely conception, we must 
be prepared not only for the orderly procession of 
logical thought, but frequently for the poetic flights 
of fancy. The production of new words rests on 
poetry as much, if not more, than on judgment; 
and to exclude the poetical or fanciful element in 
the carly periods of the history of human sptech 
would be to deprive ourselves of the most important 
ald in unravelling its early beginnings. 

Before we enter on our survey of this family of 
words, we must bear in mind (1) that rand 7 are 
cognate and interchangenble; therefore mar = mal. 

2. That ar in Sanskrit is shortened to a simplo 
vowel, and then pronounced fi; heneo mar = mri. 

3. That ar may be pronounced ra, and al, la; 
hence mer = mra, mal = mla. 

4, That mra and mila in Greek are changed into 
mbro, mblo, and, after dropping the m, into bro and 
blo. 

Tn Sanekrit we find malana in the conse of rubbing 


A tn Sand we have mardiA and mradité, bo will grind 10 poate at 
the fatun. of went 





OF grinding, but the root does not seem in taat len- 
guage to have yielded any names for mill. This may 
be important historically, if it should indicate that 
seal mills were unknown previous to the Aryan sepa- 
ration, In Latin, Greck, German, Celtic, Slavonic, 
the name for mill is throughout derived from the root 


Ai the caer of ths Nacthorm beach of Giese 
family, it has been concloded that mills were known 

i to the separation of the Northern branch, 
though it ought to be borne in mind that some of 
these nations may have borrowed the name from 
others who were tbe inventors of mills. 

With the name for mill we have at the same time 
the names for miller, mill-stonc, milling, meal, In 
Greck mgios, mill-stone; milié, I mill. In Gothic 
tmalan, to mill; melo, meal; muljan, to rab to pieces, 

What in English are called the mill-teeth are the 
mylitai in Greek ; the moldres, or grinders, in Latin. 

‘To any one acquainted with the living language of 
England, the transition from milling to fighting docs 
not require any long explanation. Hence we trace 
back to mar without difficulty the Homeric mdr-na- 
mai, I fight, I pound, as applied to boxers in the 
“ Odyssey”? In Sanskrit, we find mri-nd-mi used in 
the more serions sense of smashing, i.e. killing? We 

1 See Pott, tyes Forwh (1.) £23), Kubo, Jwkeohe Stadion, t, 35% 
Cartas, G. Bb 202, 

2 Od xviii. 31. 
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shall now understand more readily the Greek mélus 
in mélos Aros, the toil and moil of war, and likewise 
the Greek mdléps, a weal, originally a blow, a cons 
tusion. 

Hitherto we have treated mar a8 n transitive verb, 
as expressive of the action of grinding exerted on 
some object or other. But most verbs were used 
originally intransitively as well os transitively, and 
go was mar. What then would mar cxpreas if used 
as an intransitive verb, if expreasive of a mere eon- 
dition or status? It would mean “to be wearing 
away,” “ to be in ustate of decay,” * to crumble away 
as if ground to dust.” We say in German, sich 
aufreiben, to become exhausted; and anfrerteben 
means nearly destroyed. Goethe says, “ Die Kraft 
der Erregbarkeit nimmt mit dem Leben ab, bis endlich 
den aufgerichenen Menschen nichts mehr auf der leeren 
Welt erregt als die kinftige;” “ Our excitability de- 
creases with our life, till at last nothing can excite 
the ground-dewn mortal in this empty world except 
the world to come.” What then is the meaning of 
the Greek maraind and marasmvs? Marainé, as 
Qn intransitive verb, means to wear out; as ndsos 
marainei me, illaces wears me out; but it is used also 
a3 nenter verb in the sense of to wither away, to 
dieaway. Hence marasmés, decay, the French ma- 
rasme. The adjective métys, formed like mélos, means 
worn out, feeble, and a new verb, mélgnomat, to be 
worn out, to vanish, 

Tho Sanskrit mirekh, to faint, is derived from mar 
by a regular process for forming inchoative verbs; it 
means to begin to dle. 

Now let us suppose that the ancient Aryans 
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‘wanted to express for the first time what they con+ 
stantly saw around them, namely, the gradual wear- 
ing away of the human frame, the slow decay which 
at last is followed by a complete breaking up of the 
body. How should they express what we call dying 
ordeath? One of the nearest ideas that would be 
evoked by the constant impressions of decay and 
death was that expressed by mar, the grinding of 
stone to dust. And thus we find in Latin mor-i-or, 
I die, mortuns, dead, mors, death. In Sanskrit, myiye, 
I dic, mritd, dead, mritym, death. One of the carlicst 
namos for man was mérta, the dying, the frail creat- 
‘ure, — a significant name for man to give to himself; 
in Greek drotés, mortal. Having chosen that name 
for himself, the next step was to give the opposite 
name to the gods, who were called «mbrotoi, without 
decay, immortal, and their food ambrosia, immortality. 
In the Teutonic languages these words are absent, 
but that mar was used in the sense, if not of dying, 
at least, of killing, we Jearn from the Gothic maurthr, 
the English murder. In Old Slavonic we find meréti, 
to. die, movi, pestilence, death; smrift, death; in 
Lithuanian, mir-ti, to die, smertis, death. 

If morior in Latin is originally to decay, then 
what causes decay is morbus, illness. 

In Sanskrit the body itself, our frame, is called 
mfirti, which originally would seem to meant 
decay or decayed, a corpse, rather than a corpus. 

The Sanskrit marman, a joint, a member, is like- 
wise by Sanskrit grammarians derived from mar. 
Does it mean the decaying members ? or is it derived 
from mar in its original sense of grinding, 0 as to 
express the movement of the articulated joints? 
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‘The Latin membrim is menrimt, and this possibly by 
reduplication derived from mar, like mémbletat from 
mild, mémbléka front mot in &nofon, the present being 
Aésks, 

Let us next examine the Latin méra. Tt meuns 
delay, and from it we have the French demewrer, to 
dwell, Now mora was originally applied to time, 
and in mora femporis we have the nataral expression 
of the slow dying away, the gmddal wasting away 
oftime. “ Sine word)" withont delay, originally with- 
out decay, without loss of time, 

From mar, in the secondary but definite sense of 
withering, dying, we have the Sanskrit marw, a desert, 
adead soil. There i# another desert, the sea, which 
the Greeks called atrjgeton, unfruitfal, barren. The 
Aryans had not seen that watery desert before they 
separated from each other on leaving their central 
homes. But when the Romans saw the Mediter- 
ranean, they called it mdre, and the same word is 
found among the Celtic, the Slavonic, and the 
Teutonic nations, We can hardly doubt that their 
idea in applying this name to the sea was the dead 
or stagnant water a3 opposed to the running streams 
(Ceau vive), or the unfroitfal expanse. Of course 
there is always some uncertainty in these gnesses at 
the original thoughts which guided the primitive 
framers of language All we can do is to guard 
against mixing together words which may have had 
an independent origin; but if it is once established 
that there is no other root from which mare can be 
derived more regularly thon from mar, to die, (Bopp’s 
derivation from the Sk, v@ri, water, is not tenable,) 


4 Curtius, Zeitechrif,2 D0. Slaw. wire; Lith. wiaride and wert; Goth 
monet Lr. mir, 
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then we are at liberty to draw some connecting line 
between the root and its offshoot, and we need nob 
suppore that in ancient days new words were framed 
Tess boldly than in our own time. Language has 
been called by Jean Paul “a dictionary of faded 
metaphors": so itis, and it is the duty of the ety+ 
mologist to try to restore them to their original 
brightness. If, then, in English we can. speak of 
dead water, meaning stagnant water, or if the Freneht 
use eau morte in the same sense, why should not the 
Northern Aryans have derived one of their names for 
the sea from the root mar, to die? Of course they 
would have other names besides, and the more 
poctical the tribe, the richer it would be in names for 
the ocean, The Grecks, who of all Aryan nations 
were most familiar with the sea, enlled it not the 
dead water, but tidlassa (terdss6), the commotion, 
dls, the briny, pslagos (plé=4), the tossing, péntos, 
the high-road# 

Let us now return to the original sense of mar 
and mal, which was, as we saw, fo grind or to 
pound, chiefly applied to the grinding of corn and 
to the blows of boxera. The Greeks derived from 
it one of their mythological characters, namely, Mo+ 
Tizm, « word which, necording to Hesychins, would 
mean a fighter in general, but which, in the fables 
of Greece, is chiefly known by the two Moliénes, 
the millers, who had one body, but two heads, four 
feet, and four hande, Even Herafles could not van- 
quish them when they fought against him in defence 
of their uncle Augeias with his herd of three thon- 
tand oxen. He killed them afterwards by surprise: 


+ Pott, Kuhn's Zeitschr{A, ti. 07. 
* Curtlus, Kuhn's Zeitechrif, 1. 38, 
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These heroes having been called originally Molines 
or Molionidar, i. e. pounders, were afterwards: fabled 
to have been the sons ef Molioné, the mill, and Adter, 
the corn-man. Some mythologists' have identified 
these twins with thunder and lightning, and it is 
curious that the name of Thor's thanderbolt should 
he derived from the eame root; for the hammer of 
Thor Mivtnir? means simply the smasher. Again, 
among the Slavonic tribes, molnija is a name for 
lightning; and in the Serbinn songs Mimja is 
spoken of a3 the sister of Grom, the thunder, and 
has become a mythological personage. 

Besides these heroic millers, there is another pair 
of Greek giants, known by the name of Aloadae, 
Otos and Ephialtes. Ya their pride they piled Ossa 
on Olympus, and Pelion on Ossa, like another Tower 
of Babel, in order to scale the abode of the gods. 
They were defeated by Apollo, The name of these 
flants has moch the zame meaning as that of the 
Moliones. tis derived from aldé’, a threshing-floor, 
und means threshers. ‘The question, then, is whether 
alé#, threshing-floor, and élewron and ¢2 dleura, wheat 
flour, can be traced back to the root mal, It is some 
times said that Greek words may sesume an initial 
m for euphony’s sake. ‘T'hat has never been proved. 
But it can be proved by several analogous eases that 
Greek words, originally beginning with m, oceasion« 
ally drop that m: ‘This, no doubt, is & violent change, 

1 Feiplrelely Bonlie im der Tinde wal Odyore, p. 902, Preller, Orie- 


chirche Mythologie, lie 168. 
* Grimm, Destiche Mydoloyie, 14, 1171. The bol 


the father was seaventie, the soane might fetch to knock his Suche" ou the 
‘bead, as effete und of no more use." = Haupt's Zduchri/y, ¥, TR 





and a change apparently without any physiological 
necessity, a5 there ia no more difficulty ia pronoun- 
cing an initial » than in pronouncing an initis! vowel, 
However, there is no lack of analogies ; and by anal+ 
ogies we must be guided. Thus méschos, a tender 
shoot; exists also as dscios or ésché, a young branch, 
Instead of mfa, onc, in the feminine, we find fa in 
Homer. Nay, instead of our very word dieuron, 
wheateo flour, another form, mdtewron, is mentioned 
by Hoelladivs.4 Again, if we compare Greek and 
Latin, we find that what the Romans called mola— 
namely, meal, or rather the grits of spelt, coarsely 
ground, which were mixed with salt, end thus 
strewed on the victims at pacrifices— were called 
in Greek oulat or olat, though eapposed) to be bar 
ley instead of spelt.* On the strength of theae 
analogies we may, I believe, admit the possibility 
of an initial m being dropped in Greek, which would 
enable us to trace the names both of the Moliones 
and Aloadae back to the root mar. And if the Mo- 
Hones and Aloadae® derive their names from the root 
mar, we can hardly doubt that Mars and Ares, the 
prisoner of the Aloadae, came both from the same 
source. In Sanskrit the root mar yields Marut, the 
storm, literally the pounder or smasher;* and’in the 

3 dihunp, & weal, voems connected with otuel, sears. 

4 CE. Buinmann, Leribyus, p 450. 

# Oot and Ephiaites, the wind (yAta) and tho Irurricane. 

4 Professor Kuhn takes Marxt ax a participle in at, and explains tas 
dying oF dead He considers tho Maris were originally conceived aa the 
souls of the departed, and that becaues the couls were conceived at shouts, 
or apirits, of winds, the Maruts aeeumed aftorwards tho eharsetor of werm- 
Geithes. “Sach a view, however, finds oo support in tho hymna of the 
Veda. En Pils, the brother of Picunaus, both companions of Mark, 


we bare a nxme of rimilar import, vit. pounder. Japifer Fistor, too, 
‘was originally: the. god who crushes with the thunderbsit (Preller, AB 
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character of the Marwls, the companions of Indra in 
his daily battle with Vyitra, it is easy to discover the 
germs of martial deities. ‘The same root would fully 
explain the Latin Mars Martis, and, considering 
the uncertain character of the initial m, the Greek 

68, Aress. Harmer and Marmor, old Latin names 
for Mis, are reduplicated forms; and in the Osean 
Méamers the x of the reduplicated syllable is lost. 
Mavore is more diilicult. to explain, for there is no 
instance in Latin of a2 in the middle of a word be+ 
ing changed into v, But although, etymologically, 
there is no difficulty in deriving the Indian name 
Marui, the Latin name Mars, and the Greek name 
Ares, feom one and the same root, there is certainly 
neither in the legends of Mars nor in those of Ares 
any very distinct trace of their having been repre- 
sentatives of the storm. Mars at Rome and Ares 
in Thracia, though their worship was restricted to 
small territories, both assumed there the character 
of supreme tutelary deities. The only connecting 
slot Mesa» IN) ta the Note Tart cova et exh abl 
gous conception of the nature of Mars. 

) The wai in Mara, Martis, is different from that in Maret. The Sane 
skrit Marat ig Mur-eat; Mara, Martin, a forned lke pore, partis, which 
happeas to correspond with Sanskrit paras or par-ran. The Greek Anis 
‘in again formed differeatly, but the Aolic form, dren, would couse nearer 
to Marat — Kuhit, Zeitelirift i. 376. 

4 See Consen, in Kubn's Zeitschrift, fi. 1-95. 

* That Maral and Afure were radically counceted, was fest pointed out 
by Profesor Kuh. ia Haupi's Zeitschrift, v 401s but he derived both 
weonds (rom mar in the sense of dying, Other derivations wre dlacumed by 
Corssen, in Kuhars ZeSschri, fie Mle quotes Oloero (Mat. Zor. fi. 88): 
“Jam qui magne vorteset Mavors:" Cedrenas (Corp. Bye. Nich ti 
pe 9, 21 Md: dra wdy Miiprey al “Puuaice plore bsidove olowel Gaxarey, 
BD ecogrhy ely reqvi, § the ag! dffrvay Kat pévov rquduerow; Varro 
(L. Lev. § Tae O. Milller), © Maw nb vo quod maribus in bello prrmwas, 
wat quod ab Sabinis aoseptar, Ibi est Marere” See wlio Leo Moyer, in 
Kuhn's Zeimehrifh, ©. 287. 
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link between the classical deities Mars and Ares and 
the Indian Maruts is their warlike character; and if 
wwe take Jadra as the conqueror of winter, as the 
destroyer of darkness, us the constant vietor in the 
battle against the hostile powers of nature, then he, 
as the leader of the Maruts, who act as his army, 
assumes a more marked similarity with Mors,the god 
of spring, the giver of fertility, the destroyer of evil 
Tn Ares, Preller, without any thought of the relation- 
ship between Ares and the Maruts, discovered the 
personification of the sky as excited by storm? 

‘We have hitherto examined the direct offshoots 
only of the root mar, but we have not yet taken into 
account the different modifications to which that 
root itself is liable. This is a subject of consider 
able importance, aes at the same time beset with 


sitet yr oon sok Endlich douten aber 
Rezshlungea io dor Tiss ine solche Natur 
jung an, besanders die Beschreibung der Kimpfe swisehon Ares und 
Athena, wolcha als Gittin der rvinen Lait und dos Acthers die natiiliche 
Foindin dee Ares ist, und gewGbulich solr asbarnbersiyy mit thu umgebt. 
Bo IL v. 882 ££, wo sie ihn durch Diomedes rerwupdet, Ares aber mit sol- 
heen Geldes wiederramslt (Ifipaze), wie ovuniaurend oder eahataunend 
Miinuee in der Schacht eu larmen plegen, woruuf ce als dankles Gew5lle 
‘sum Hiownel emporfthri. Lbenio Il. xxi. 400 if, wo Athena den Arch 
durch eloen Stelawart veewundot, e¢ abor fillt und bedeekt eleben Morgen 
Landes imo Fall, und seine Haare vermischen sich mit dem Staubs, telne 
Waffen rassela: was wieder ganz don Kindrock eines solchen alten Nature 
geaiildes macht, wo die Ercignisse der Natur, Donnerwetter, Wollen- 
bruch, gewaltises Stiinnea und Bransen in der Laft als Acte einer bimtae 
Uiseten Gottergeschiehte erscheinea, in deaeu gewobolich 
Atheaa, Hepliistoa, Ares und Hlermes als Jie handlenden Personen auftretes. 
Indeseca ist diese sligemeine Dedeutung dos Ares bald yor der apeeiatlen 
des blutigen Kricgagottes xurickgetecen."” Seo also 24 xx. 6L 


Aide 0 Apne trfpwdev, épeurp 2aidant Lose. — I. tx. 4. 
"Oe 6 cveune bio sivrov dpiveray ixdubers, 
Bopéys «at Zigupor, ri re OpyanOer Gpren, 
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greater difficulties and uncertaintics. I stated ina 
former Lecture that Hiodu grammorians have re- 
duced the whole wealth of their language to about 
1700 roots. These roots once granted, there re- 
mained not a single word unexplained in Sanskrit. 
But the fact is that many of these roots are clearly 
themselves derivatives. "Thus, besides yu, to join, 
we found yw, to join, and yudh, to join in battle. 
Here j and dh are clearly modificatory letters, which 
tnuet originally bave had some mvaning. Another 
root, yaut, in the sense of joining or glaing together, 
must likewise be considered ay w dialectic variety 
of yuj. 

‘Let us apply this to our root TAR, As yu forms 
pudh, so mar forms mardk or mridh, and this root 
exists in Sanskrit in the sense of destroying, kill- 
ing; heneo mridh, enemy? 

Again, a8 yu produces yuj, 80 mar produces mary 
or mrij. This is a root of very common occurrence. 
Tt means to rub, but not in the sense of destroying, 
like mridh, but in the sense of cleaning or purifying. 
‘This is its usual meaning in Sanekrit, aud it ex- 
plains the Sanskrit name for cat, namely, mérjéra, 
literally the animal that always rubs or cleans it- 
self. In Greek we find omorg-ny-mi in the same 
tense. But this general meaning became still more 
defined in Greck, Latin, German, and Slavonic, ana 
by changing r into ¢ the root malg was formed, 
meaning to rub or stroke the udder of the cow, i. & 
to milk. Thus mélgv,and amélys, in Greek, mean 
to milk; in Latin, mulgere has the same meaning 
Te Old High-Germun we find the substantive mifchu, 

& Ry. vi GRA Sef mrtthal jahi," kill the anemien. 
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and from it new verbal derivatives in the sense,of 
milking. In Lithuanian, milsti means both to milk 
and to stroke. These two cognate meanings are 
kopt asunder in Latin by mulgére, as distinet from 
muleére, to stroke, and we thus discover a third mod- 
ification of mar with final guttural or palatal tenuis, 
namely, march, like Sanskrit ydch, to ask, from. git, 
to go (ambire or adire). Formed by a similar pro- 
cesz, though for a different purpose, is the Latin 
marcus, & large hammer or pestle, which was vsed 
at Rome as a personal name, Marcus, Morcius, Mar- 
cianus, Marcelius, and occurs again in later times in _ 
the historical name of Charles Martel. In Sanskrit, 
on the contrary, the verb myis, with final palatal 4, 
expresses the idea of gentle stroking, and with cer- 
tain prepositions comes to mean to revolve, to medi- 
tate, to think. As mori, to die, meant originally to 
wither, so marcere exhibits the same idea in a sec- 
ondary form. It means to droop, to faint, to fade, 
and is supported by the adjective mercidus, In 
Greek we have to mention the adjective malakdés. 
Tt means soft and smooth, originally rubbed down 
or polished ; and it comes to mean at last weak, or 
sick, or effeminate." 

One of the most regular modifications of mar 
would be mrd, and this, under the form of mié, 
means in Sanskrit to wither, to fade away. In Greek, 
mi being frequently rendered by 6%, we ean hardly 
be wrong fn seferring to this base bidz, meaning 
slack in body and in mind, and the Gothic malsh-s, 
foolish? Soft and foolish are used synonymously 

CL Latin diss dade, 1 for prywrhog, v0f, tmny belong ty te wane 
root. We have to corwidor, however, the Attle dyus2ic. 
# Curting, G. EA 902. 
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in many languages, nor is it at all unlikely that the 
Greek méros, foolish, may come from our root mar, 
and have meant at first eoft. 

Here we see how different meanings play into 
each other; how what from one point of view is 
looked upon as worn down and destroyed, is from 
another point of view considercd as smooth and 
brilliant, and how the creative genius of man suc- 
ceeded in expressing both ideas by means of the 
same radical element. We saw that in omérgnymt 
the meaning fixed upon was that of rubbing or wipe 
ing clean, in amélgd that of robbing or milking; and 
we can see how a third sense, that of rubbing in the 
sense of tearing off or plucking off, is expressed in 
Greek by mérgé or amérgé. 

If we suppose our root mar strengthened by means 
of a final labial, instead of the final guttural whieh 
we have just been considering, we have marp, a base 
frequently used by Greek poets It is generally 
translated by catching (and identified with Aarpdzé), 
bat we perccive traces of its original meaning in 
auch expressions as géras émarpse, old age ground 
him down; chthéna mérpte podotin (1. xiv. 228), he 
struek or pounded the soil with his feet. 

Let us keep to this new base, marp, and consider 
that it may assume the forms of malp and mlap; let 
us then remember that m/, in Greck, is interchange- 
able with 6/, and we arrive at the new base, dlap, 
well known in the Greek didpté, I damage, I hinder, 
Imar. This bidpté still lives in the English to blame, 
the Freneh bldmer, for blasmer, which is a corruption 
of blasphémer. The Greck blasphémein, again, stands 

+ 00. xxi. 290, 
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for blapsiphémein, i. e. to use damaging words; and 
in blapst we see the verb dlépté, the legitimate off 
spring of our root mar. 

One of the most prolific descendants of mar is the 
root mard. It occurs in Sanskrit as myidndti (9th 
‘conj.), and as mradati (let conj.), in the sense of rub- 
bing down; but it is likewise used, particularly if 
joined with prepositions, in the sense of to squash, 
to overcome, to conquer. From this root we have 
the Sanskrit mridu, soft? the Latin mollis (mard, 
mald, mall), the Old Slavonic mladw (maldu), and, 
though formed by o diffcrent suffix, the English 
mellow. In sll these words what is ground down to 
powder was used as the representative of smooth- 
ness, and was readily transferred to moral gentleness 
and kindness, Dust itself was culled by the same 
root in its simplest form, namely, myid, which, after 
meaning dust, came to mean soil in general, or 


The Gothic malma, sand, belongs to the eame class 
of words; so does the Modern German zermalmen, 
to grind to pieces, and the Gothic malajam, used by 
Ulilas in the same sense. 

In Latin this root has thrown out several offshoots. 
Malicus, a hammer, stands probably for mardews; and 
even martelius, nnless it stands for marcellus, claims 
the same kin. In a secondary form we find our root 
in Latin as mordére, to bite, originally to grind or 


‘worry. 
In English, to smart has been well compared with 


4 Curtins (6, £. J. 92) points out tho analogoor case of Greek 
tender, if derived from rep,an in reiou, If 80, terra aley, dust, might be 
explaloed like Sanskrit mrid, dust, earth, 
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mordére, the s being a formative letter with which 
‘we shall mect again. “A wound smarts” means 
2 wound bites or hurts. Jt is thus applied to every 
sharp pain, and in German Schmerz means pain in 
erat 

This root mard, the Greek méldé, to make liquid, 
agsames in English regularly the form malt, or melt; 
nor is there any doubt that the English to melt 
meant originally to mnke soft, if not by the blows 
of the hammer, at least by the licking of the fire and 
the absorbing action of the heat. The German 
schmelzen bas the same power, and Is used both as 
i transitive and an intransitive verb. Now let us 
watch the clever ways of Innguage. An expression 
‘was wanted for the softening influence which man 
exercises on man by looks, gestures, words, or pray- 
ers. What could be done? The same root was 
taken which had conveyed before the idea of smooth- 
ing 2 rough surface, of softening a hard substance; 
and, with a slight modification, the root mard be= 
came fixed as the Sanskrit mrid, or mil, to soften, 
to propitiate* It was used in that sense chiefly 
with regard to the gods, who were to be propitiated 
by prayers and sacrifices. It was likewise used in 
an intransitive sense of the gods themselves, who 
were implored to melt, to become softened and 
gracious; and prayers which we now translate by 
“Be gracious to usy” meant originally “ Melt to us, 
O gods.” 

From this eouree springs the Gothic mild, the Eog- 

3 Ch. Ebel, in Kuhn's Zarvotryf!, vil. 225, where opepbaddeg ix Wkiwing 
trated to this roct, and the Gathlo morgan, to mar. See also Benary 
Kuhn's Zeitecirift, bv. 48. 

4 Tho lingual 4 eppeans regularty in Sanikest vermnmoyt, sande of surth 





Tish mild, originally soft or gentle. The apy te 
takes from it its name for love, meile; und 

we find meiftia, gladdening gifts or dew Sone 
and such derivatives as meilissé, to coothe, and meili- 
chor, gentle. 

‘This was one aspect of the process of melting; 
bat there was a second, equally natural, namely, that 
of melting or dying away in the sense of desiring, 
yearning, grieving after a thing. We might sya 
man melts in love, in grief (in German er zerschailzt, 
er vergeht vor Liebe), and the Greeks said in the 
ame sense meledaind, I melt, ie. | care for, mele- 
diné, anxiety, grief. Meldémenos, too, is explained 
by Hesychius in the sense of desiring? But more 
than this. We saw before that there is sufficient 
evidence for the occasional disappearance of the 
initial m in the root mar. We therefore are justified 
in identifying the Greek éldomai with an original 
méldomai. And what does éidomai mean in Greek? 
Tt means to die for'a thing, to desire a thing ;* that 
is to say, it means exactly what it ought to mean if 
it is derived from the root which we have in méldé, 
T melt. 

Nay, we may go atill another step farther. That mar 
was raised to marp, we saw in Greek mdrptd, I grasp. 
Mélpein, too, is used in Greck in the sense of propi- 
tiating, originally of softening or melting. If, then, 
we look again for corresponding forms without ym, 
we should find ¢pomai, which now means I hope; 

2 GF Gortinn, O. ll, 107, 

Ja Wallachian, dor moans dosire, tre it fe in reality the eame as Tealian 


ducko, pal f Dies, & ¥. Analogous exnetryetions in Letin, Oorydan 
ardebal Alexin. 
© Curtiue 0. £. i. 209, pare ri Oeéy * 
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but which originally would have meant I desire. It 
is not without importance that Hesyehius mentions 
the very form which we should have expected, name- 
ly, mélpis, instead of the more usual épis, hope.! 
We have throughout these investigations met on 
several occasions with an s prefixed to mar, and we 
have treated it simply as a modificatory element 
added for the purpose of distinguishing words which 
it was felt desirable to keep distinct, Without in- 
quiring into the real origin of this 4 which has 
Jntely been the subject of violent disputes between 
Professors Pott and Curtius, we may take it for 
granted that the Sanskrit root smar is closely related 
to the root mar; nor is it difficult? to discover how 
the meaning of smar, namely, to remember, could 
have been elaborated out of mar, to grind. We saw 
over and over again that the idea of melting glided 
into that of loving, hoping, and desiring, and we shall 
find that the original meaning of smar in Sanskrit is 
to desire, not to remember. Thus Sk. smara is love, 
very much like the Lithuanian merle, love, i.e. melt» 
ing. From this meaning of desiring, new meanings 
branched off, such as dwelling on, brooding over, 
musing over, and then recollecting, In the other 
Aryan languages the initial specific s does not ap- 
pear. We have memor in Latin, memoria, memorare, 
all in the special sense of remembering; but in 
Greek mermairé means simply I brood, I care, I 
mourn; mérimna is anxiety, and even mérlyr need 
not necessarily mean a man who remembers, but 


1 Cuetins, G. Be tie 10%, 

3 Curtiue mn amar as ove of the roots which, if not from the be 
ginning, * hat, al all events befure the Aryan separation, assumed an eo 
lurely intellectual meaning.” = G. B,1. 04 
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a man who cares for, who cherishes, who holds a 
thing.* 

In unravelling this cluster of words, it bas been 
my chief object to tract the gradual growth of ideas, 
the slow progress of the mind from the single to the 
general, from the mnuterial to the spiritual, from the 
concrete to the abstract. To rab down or to polish 
leads to the idea of propitiation ; to wear off or to 
wither ere expressions applied: to the consuming 
feeling of hopes deferred and hearts sickening, and 
ideas like memory and martyrdom are clothed in 
words taken from the same source. 

The fates and fortunes of this one root mar form 
but a small chapter in the history and growth of the 
Aryan languages; but we may derive from this small 
chapter some idea as to the power and elasticity of 
roote, and the unlimited sway of metaphor in the 
formation of new ideaa. 

+ 06 Linspor, Excel wap, Sn the vento of caring for erro 





LECTURE VII. 
METAPHOR 


Few philosophers have eo clearly perceived the 
importance of language fn all the operations of the 
haman mind, few have so constantly insisted on the 
necessity of watching the influcnce of words on 
thonght, as Locke in his “ Essay concerning Homan 
Understanding.” Of the four books into which this 
great work is divided, one, the third, is entirely de- 
voted to Words or Language in general. At tho 
time when Locke wrote, but little attention bad 
been paid to the philosophy of language, and the 
author, afraid that he might seem to have given 
more prominence to this subject than it deserved, 
thought it necessary to defend himself against such 
@ charge in the following words: “ What I have 
here said concerning words in this third book will 
possibly be thought by some to be much more than 
what so slight a subject required. Tallow, it might 
be brought into a narrower compass; but I was 
willing to stay my reader on an argument that ap- 
pears to me new, and a little out of the way (Lam 
sure it is one I thought not of when I began to 
write); that by searching it to the bottom, and tarn- 
ing it on every side. some part or other might meet 
with every one's thoughts,and give occasion to the 
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mort averse or negligent to reflect on a general 
miscarriage, which, though of great consequence, is 
little taken notice of. When it is considered what a 
pudder is made about essences, and how much all 
sorts of knowledge, discourse, and conversation are 
pestered and disordered by the carcless and confused 
use and application of words, it will, perhaps, be 
thought worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And 
T shall be pardoned if T have dwelt long on an argu- 
ment which I think, therefore, needs to be ineule 
cated; because the faults men are usually guilty of 
in this kind are not only the greatest hindrances of 
true knowledge, but are so well thought of as to pass 
for it. Men would often see what a small pittance 
of reason and troth, or possibly none at all, is mixed 
with those huffing opinions they are swelled with, 
if they would but Jook beyond fashionable sounds, 
and observe what ideas are, or are not, compre- 
hended under those words with which they are so 
armed at all points, and with which they 20 con- 
fidently lay about them. I shall imagine I have 
done some service to truth, peace, and learning, 
if, by an enlargement on this subject, I can make 
men reflect on their own use of language, and give 
thera reason to suspect, that, since it ie frequent for 
others, it may also be possible for them, to have 
sometimes very good and approved words in thelr 
inouths and writings, with very uncertain, little, or 
no signification. And, therefore, it is not unren- 
sonable for them to be wary herein themselves, and 
not to be unwilling to have theee examined by 
others.” 


& Lace, Othe Unerstamahag, 1 by tt 
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And again, when summing up the results of his 
inquiries, Locke gaya: ‘For since the things the 
mind contemplates are none of them, besides itself, 
present to the understanding, it is necessary that 
something else, as a sign or representation of the 
thing it considers, should be present.to it; and these 
are ideas. And because the scene of ideas that 
make one man’s thoughts cannot be laid open to 
the immediate yiew of another, nor laid up mny- 
where but in the memory,— a no very sure repos- 
itory, — therefore, to communicate our thoughts to 
one another, as well as record them for our own 
use, signs of our ideas are also necessary. Those 
which men have found most convenient, and theres 
fore generally make use of, are articulate sounds 
The consideration, then, of ideas and words as the great 
instruments of knowledye, makes no despicable part of 
Gueir consideration, who would take a view of luman 
Knowledge in the whole extant of it. And, perhaps, if 
they were distinctly weighed and duly considered, they 
would afford ua another sort of logic and critic than 
what we have been hitherto acquainted with.” 

Bat, although so strongly impressed with the im- 
portance which language, as such, claims in the 
operations of the understanding, Locke never per- 
ceived that general ideas and words are inseparable, 
that the one cannot exist without the other, and that 
an arbitrary imposition of articulate sounds to sig- 
nify definite ideas is an assumption unsupported by 
any evidence. Locke never seems to have realied 
the intricacies of the names-yiving process; and 
though he admits frequently the difficulty, nay, 
wometincs the impossibility, of our handling any 

a 
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of Locke, Voltaire, and Rousseau, and in jater times 
of Comte, are plain, intelligible, and perfectly ra- 
tional ; the facts collected by men like Wolf, Mebulir, 
P. Schlegel, W. von Humboldt, Bopp, Burnouwf, Grimm, 
Bunsen, and others, are fragmentary, the inductions 
to which they point incomplete and obscure, and 
opposed to many of our received ideas. Neverthe. 
less, the study of the antiquity of man, the Palm- 
ontology of the human mind, can never again be 
allowed to become the playground of mere theo- 
rizers, however bold and brilliant, but must hence- 
forth be cultivated in accordance with those princi- 
ples that have produced rich harvests in other fields 
of inductive research. It is no want of respect for 
the great men of former ages to say that they would 
have written differently if they had lived in our days, 
Locke, with the results of Comparative Philology 
before him, would have cancelled, I believe, the 
whole of his third book “Oo the Haman Under- 
standing”; and even bis zealous and ingenious pa- 
pil, Horne Tooke, would have given us a very differ- 
ent volume of “ Diversions of Purley." But in spite 
of this, there are no books which, with all their 
faults —nay, on account of these very faults —are 
80 instractive to the stadent of language as Locke's 
“Essay” and Horne Tooke’s “ Diversions”; nay, 
there are many points bearing on the later growth 
of Janguage which they bave handled and cleared 
up with greater mastery than even those who came 
after them. 

‘Thus the fact that all words expressive of im- 
material conceptions are derived by metaphor from 
words expressive of sensible ideas was for the first 
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time clearly and definitely pat forward by Locke, 
and is now fully confirmed by the researches of 
comparative philologists. All roots, i.e. all the ma- 
terial elements of language, are expressive of sen 
suous impressions, and of sensuous impressions 
only; and as all words, even the most abstract and 
sublime, arc derived from roots, comparative phi- 
lology fully indorses the conclusions arrived at by 
Locke. This is what Locke says (iil. 4,3):— 
“It may also lead us a littletoward the original of 
all our notions and knowledge, if we remark, how 
great a dependence our words have on common 
sensible ideas; and how those, which are made use of 
to stand for actions and notions quite removed from 
sense, have their rise from thence, and from obvious 
sensible ideas are transferred to more abstruse signi- 
fications, and made to stand for ideas that come not 
under the cognizance of our senses: e.g. to imagine, 
apprehend, comprehend, adhere, canceive, instil, dis- 
gust, disturbance, tranquillity, &c., are all words taken 
from the operations of eensible things, and applied to 
certain modes of thinking. Spirit, in ita primary 
signification is breath; angel, a messenger; and T 
doubt not, but if we could trace them fo their sourceay 
we should find, in all languages, the names which stand 
for thinga that fall not under our senses to have had 
their first rise from sensible idear. By whieh wo 
may give some kind of guess, what kind of notions 
they were and whence derived, which filled their 
minds, who were the first beginners of languages; 
and how natore, even in the naming of things, an- 
awares suggested to men the originals and principles 
of all their knowledge; whilst, to give names, that 





make known to others any operatious they 
felt-in- themselves, or any other ideas that come not 
onder their senses, they were fain to borrow words 
from ordinary known ideas of sensation, by that 
means to make others the more easily to conceive 
those operations they experimented in themselves, 
whitd made no outward censible appearances ; and 
then, when they had got known and agreed names, to 
signify these interaal operations of their own minds, 
they were sulliciently furnished to make known by 
words all their other ideas, since they could consist 
of nothing but cither of outward sensible perceptions, 
or of the inward operationa of their minds about 
them ; we having, as bas been proved, no ideas at all, 
but what originally came either from sensible objects 
without, or what we feel within ourselves fromm the 
inward workings of our own spirits, of which we are 
conscious to ourselves within.” 

‘This passage, though somewhat involved and ob- 
seure, is a clagsieal paveage, and has formed the 
subject of many commentaries, both favorable and 
unfavorable, Some of Locke's followers, particularly 
Horne Tooke, used the statement that all abstract 
words had originally a material meaning, in order to 
prove that all our knowledge was restricted to sen 
saous knowledge ; and each was the apparent cogency 
of their arguments, that, to the present day, those 
who are opposed to materialistic theories consider it 
necessary to coutrovert the facts alleged by Locke 
and Horne Tooke, instead of examining the cogency 
of the contequences that are supposed to flow from 
them. Now the facts stated by Locke seem to be 
abore all doubt. Spiritus is certainly derived froma 
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verb spirare, which means to draw breath. The same 
applica to oximus. Arimes, the mind, as Ciccro 
saya,' is eo called from anima, air. The root is an, 
whieh in Sanskrit means to blow, and which has 
given rise to the Sanskrit and Greek words for wind, 
andila, und émemos. Thus the Greck thymés, the 
soul, comes from then, to rash, to move violently, 
the Sanskrit div, to shake. From diu we have in 
Sanskrit dhéli, dust, which comes from the samo 
root, and didma, smoke, the Latin fumus. In Greek, 
the sume root supplied sigella, stormwind, and thy- 
més, the soul, 2s the seat of the passions. Plato 
guensen correctly when he says (Crit p. 419) that 
thymos, soul, is so called and x95 Kovews nal {locos ris 
¥exis. To imogine certainly meant in its original 
conception to make pictures, to picture to ourselves; 
but even to pictore is far too mixed an idea to have 
been expressed by a simple root, Imago, picture, 
stands for mimago, as imitor for mémitor, the Greek 
miméomai, all from @ root md, to measure, and there- 
fore meaning originally to measure again and again, 
to copy, to imitate, o apprehend and fo comprehend 
meant to grasp at a thing and to gmsp a thing to- 
gether; to adhere to one’s opinions was literally to 
stick to one’s opinions; fo conceive was to take and 
hold together; fo instil was to drop or pour in; fo 
disgust was to create a bad taste ; fo dieturd was to 
throw into disorder; and (ranguil/ity was calmness 
and particularly the srnoothness of the sea. 

Look at any words expressive of objects which 
cannot fall under the immediate cognizance of the 


# Cleero, Tuscul. |. 9, sub fine acts ewe eee a 
ote (ed. London, 1830, ps 412). Anima sit animus ignieve nese," dew 
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senses, and you will not bave much difficulty in 
tosting the trath of Locke’s aszertion that auch words 
are Invariably derived from others which originally 
were meant to express the objects of the senses, 

I begin with a list of Kafir metaphors: — 


Literal moaning Figorative mesning 
. beat «+ punish 
+ teat together —. to bo on terms of im 
tercourse 
to be dying + tobe wick 
to sit . to dwell, live, eootinus 
buh 4.» reflage 
« flying-ant ° uncommon dexterity 
kind of bulbous lat bool, glass 
dog, + dependant 
to be mitisfied + «to believe 
toeey ee) +) to mourn 
- wweet pleased, agreeable 
ta'be enappod ssunder to ba quite and 
tail, 5 . ,  courbmessenger 
fo eat one’s self —. to be proud 
he dees not seo us . he is above noticing uw 
give tho ears: . Usten attentively 
to cat life . to live 
to cat a person to confiscate his prop- 
erty 
ukumgekexa inkloko to break his head . to weary ono 
nkunuks umntu . tosmell a person . to accuse one of witche 
craft! 


Triulation, anxiety, is derived from tribulum, a 
sledge used by the ancient Romans for rabbing out the 
corn, consisting of a wooden platform, studded under- 
néath with sharp pieces of flint or with iron teeth* 


* Applayard, £ ¢. p. 70. 
2 Sea White, Latie-Fnglish Dictionary, # ~. 
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‘The similarity between the state of mind that had to 
be expressed and the state of the grains of corn shaken 
in a tribulwm is evident, and so striking that, if once 
used, it was not likely to be forgotten ugain. ‘This 
tribulam, again, is derived from the verb terere, to 
rub or grind. Now suppoee a man’s mind so op- 
pressed with the weight of his former misdeeds that 
he can hardly breathe, or look up, or resist the press- 
ure, bat feels crushed and ground to dust within 
himself, that man would describe his state of mind 
asa state of contrition, which means “being ground 
to pieces,” from the same verb ferere, to grind. 

The French penser, to think, is the Latin pensare, 
which would mean to weigh, and lead us back to 
pendere, to hang. “To be in suspense” literally 
means to be hung up, and swaying to and fro, “To 
suspend judgment” means to hang it up, to keep it 
from taking effect. 

Doubt, again, the Latin dubium, expresses literally 
the position between two points, from duo, just as 
the German Ziceifel points back to zwei, two. 

To believe is generally identified with the Gere 
man Jelieben, to be pleased with a thing, to approve 
of it; the Latin divet, it pleases. But to dedieve, as 
well as the German glaubex, meant originally more 
than simply to approve of a thing. Both worda 
must be traced back to the root dubh, which has te- 
tained its original meaning in the Sanskrit lobha, 
desire, and the Latin libido, violent, irresistible de- 
sire, The same root was taken to express that 
irresistible passion of the soul, which makes man 
break apparently through the evidence of the senses 
and the laws of reason (credo quia absurdum), and 
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drives him, by a power which nothing ean control, 
to embrace some trath which alone can satisfy the 
natural cravings of his being. This is belief in its 
travst sense, though it dwindles down ii the course 
of time to mean no moro than to suppose, or to be 
pleased, just as I love, which is derived from the 
saime root as fo deliexe, comes to mean, IT like. 

Truth has been explained by Horne Tooke as that 
which a man froweth, ‘This, however, would ex- 
plain very little. To trow is but a derivative verb, 
moaning to make or hold a thing trac, Bat what is 
true? True is the Sanskrit dkruva,! and means firm, 
solid, anything that will hold; from dhar, to hold. 

Another word for trve in Sanskrit is satya, an 
adjective formed from the participle present of the 
auxiliary verb as, to be. Sat is the Latin ens, being ; 
from it satya, true, the Greek eteés? the English 
sooth. If I eay that sat is the Latin ens, the aim- 
‘ilarity may not seem very striking. Yet Latin ens 
clearly stands for sens, which appears in pra-seax, 
The nominative singular of sat is san, because in 
Sanskrit you cannot have a word ending in as. But 
the accusative sing. is sentam=sentem, the nom. 
plur. zentas= senics; so that there can be no doubt 
as to the identity of the two words in Sanskrit and 
Latin. 


And how did language express what, if it were a 


A. 904; Kern, in Kubo's Zell 
sehri/t, ville 400. [1 show be remembernt chat in satya, the ¢ belongs tw 
the base, sid that the derfvative element ia not aa, Greek aide, but yx 
Whether ric representa the name axffix ax ya in Sanvkrit may be dowberih. 
Boa, however, Bopp, Vergleich. Gr. (2), § 100 x, 2 (p. 212): and § 908 
Botte in Sankvit means being and a being. 





gible. ried erie hpsrateny megan ore! 
not being; in Latin wihil, i. c. sikiium, which stands 
for nifitum, i. c. nefilum, and means “not a thread 
or shred." In French,rien is actually a mere corrap- 
tion of rem, the accusative of res, and retains its 
negative sense even without the negative particle 
by which it was originally preceded. Thus ne-pas in 
non-passum, not a step; ne-point is nor-punctum, not 
a point, The French néant, Italian siente, are the 
Latin son ens, And now observe for a moment how 
fables will grow up under the charm of language. 
It was perfectly correct to say, “I give you noth- 
ing,” ic. “1 give yoo not even a shred.” Here we 
are speaking of a relative nothing; in fact, we only 
deny something, or decline to give something. It ia 
likewise perfectly correct to say, on stepping into an 
empty room, * There is nothing ” meaning not 
that. there is absolutely nothing, but only that things 


1 Of. Kuhn, Zeileohrift je BHA. Diatrich montiony similar enses of shoet= 


rratire Grammor, wit is suppressed in the second. Tt is to be regretted 
scholar as Mr. White, in his excellent Latin-English 


" from the fint elition only of Bopp's wotke 

AstoA taking tho pce of five kvow tat n Spanish evety Latin f 

represented. by A, eg, hablar me fabular, Ajo — fling, hires 

Gio flan,” Dut ia Latin ici thee two ltiers are frequently Inter 

changeable. Instead of hircws, he Sabines sald firew; lartead of Rous, 

feet imal of barene Sarena, ay, doable forma are ect Bt 
ati and, paar gr a and for 
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which we expect to find in a room are not there. 
But by dint of using such phrases over and over 
again, a vague idea is gradually formed in the mind 
of a Nothing, and Nii becomes the name of some- 
thing positive and real. People at a very early time 
began to talk of the Nothing as if it were some- 
thing; they talked and trembled at the idea of an- 
nihilation, —an idea utterly inconceivable, except in 
the brain of a madman. Annihilation, if it meant 
anything, could ctymologically —and in this case, 
we may add, logically too—mean nothing but to 
be reduced to a something which is not a shred,— 
surely no very fearful state, conaidering that in strict 
logie it would comprehend the whole realm of existe 
ence, exclusive only of what is meant by shred. Yet 
what spechlations, what fears, what ravings, have 
sprang from this word Jihil,—a mere word, and 
nothing else! We sce things grow and decay, we 
witness the birth and death of living things, but we 
never see anything lost or annihilated. Now, what 
does, not fall within the cogaizance of our senses, 
and what contradicts every principle of our reasons 
ing faculties, has no right to be expressed in lane 
guage. We may use the names of material objects 
to express immaterial objects, if they can be ration 
ally conceived. We can conceive, for instance, pows 
ers not within the ken of our senses, yet endowed 
with a material reality. We can call them spiri/s, 
literally breezes, though we understand perfectly well 
that by spirits we mean something else than mere 
breezes, We can call them ghosts, a name con 
nected with gust, yeast, gus, and other almost im: 
perceptible vapors, But a Nothing, an obsolate 





Nothing, that is neither visible, nor conceivable, nor 
imaginable, ought never to have found expression, 
ought never to have been admitted into the dietion- 
ary of rational beings. 

Now, if we consider how people talk abont the 
Nothing, how poets make it the subject of the most 
harrowing strains, — how it has been, and still is, one 
of the principal ingredicots in most aystems of phi- 
losophy,—nay, bow it bas been dragged into the 
domain of religious thought, and, under the name of 
Nirvdna, has become the highest goal of millions 
among the followers of Buddla,— we may perhaps, 
even at this preliminary stage of our inquiries, begin 
to appreciate the power of language over thought, 
and feel less surprise at the ancient nations for hay 
ing allowed the names of nataral objects, the eky, 
the sun, the moon, the dawn, and winds, to assume 
the character of supernatural powers or divine per- 
sonalities, or for having offered worship and sacrifice 
to such abstract names as Fate, Justice, or Vietory. 
‘There is as much mythology ia our use of the word 
Nothing as in the most absurd portions of the myth- 
ological phraseology of India, Greece, and Rome: 
and if we ascribe the former to a disease of lan« 
guage, the causes of which we are able to explain, 
we shall have to ndmit that in the latter, language 
has reached to an almost delirious state, and has 
cease to be what it was meant to be, the expreasion 
of the impreasions received through the senses, or of 
the conceptions of a rational mind. 

But to retorn to Locke's statement, that all names 
of immaterial objects ure derived from the names of 
material objects. Many philosophers, as T remarked, 
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instead of grappling manfully with the conclusions 
that are supposed to flow from Locke's obeervation, 
have preferred to question the aecuracy of his obsex- 
vation. 

Victor Cousin, in his “ Lectures on the History of 
Philozophy during the Eighteenth Contury,") en- 
deavors to controvert Locke’s assertion by the fol- 
lowing process: —“T shall give you two words,” he 
says, “and I shall ask you to trace them back to 
primitive words expressive of sensible ideas. Take 
the word je, L This word, at lenst in all languages 
known to me, iz not to be reduced, not to be decom- 
posed, primitive; and it expresses no sensible idea, 
it representa nothing but the meaning which the 
mind attaches to it; it ix a pure and true sign, with- 
out any reference to any sensible iden, The word 
étre, to be, is cxactly in the same case; it ia priai- 
tive and altogether intellectual. 1 know of no lan- 
guage in which the French verb éére is rendered by 
a corresponding word that expresses a sensible idea; 
and therefore it is not true that all the roots of 
language, in their last analysis, are signs of sen- 
sible ideas.” 

Now it must be admitted that the French je, 
which is the Sanskrit alam, is a word of doubtful 
etymology. It belongs to the earliest formations of 
Aryan speech, and we need not wonder that even in 
Sanskrit the materials out of which this pronoun 
was formed should have disappeared. We can cx- 
plain in English such words as myself or your honor, 
‘but we could not attempt, with the means supplied 
by English alone, to analyze J, thow, and he. It is 


4 Parle, 1841. Vol. fi. p. 274. 





the exme with thr Sasskrit chem, = werd conied 
down by the streams of langeage fom sock 


i 
eft 


are but, as it were, of yesteniay. 
etymology of chem is doubtful, i 


Hilpe 


2 
monstrative root, refer ms to the Vedic ghz, the 
ha, this, used like the Greck h¢de. How the pronoun 
of the first person is expressed in Chinese we saw in 


i 


an earlier Lecture, and although such expressions as 
* servant says,” instead of “Tsay,” may seem to as 
modem and artificial, they are not so in Chinese, 


‘The root, therefore, is as, which, in all the 


4 Tthowght It pomible, In my Bhoiry of Sumabric 
domnect wham with Sanskrit 


iti 


ia 


ran by uttered by Inayuage, oF contemplated. Ht be there all at onen, 
the whole realin of truth and conscience, which, without ‘1, bs nothing. 
sant ascribe It to Ged, a» well as to uncomelous beings, if we wart 
conceive the being of the One aud the existence of the other” 

© Of, Dies, Lexicon, ». ¥. exsare, 


fs 
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Aryan languages, has supplied the material for the 
auxiliary verb, Now even in Sansksit, it is trac, 
this root as is completely divested of its material 
ebaracter; it means fo be, and nothing else. But 
there is in Sanskrit a derivative of the root as, 
namely, dsu, and in this asw, which means the vital 
breath, the original meaning of the root as has been 
preserved. As, in order to give rise to such m noon 
a3 asu, must have meant to breathe, then to live, then 
to exist, and it must have passed through all these 
stages before it could have been used as the abstract 
auxiliary verb which we find not only in Sanskrit but 
in all Aryan languages. Unless this one derivative 
asu, life, had been preserved in Sanskrit, it would 
have been impossible to gucss the original material 
meaning of the root as, to be; yet even then the 
student of language would have been justified in 
postulating such a meaning. And even in French, 
thongh étre may seem an entirely abstract word, the 
imperfect j4tais, the participle #¢é are clearly derived 
from Latin stare, to stand, and show how easily so 
definite an idca as to stand may dwindle down to the 
abstract idea of being. If we look to other langoages, 
we shall find again and again the French verb étre 
rendered by corresponding words that expressed 
originally x sensible idea, Our verb o be is derived 
from Sanskrit bit, which, as we learn from Greck 
phgé, meant originally to grow.’ Iwas is connected 
with the Gothic visen, which means to dwell, 

But though on this point the student of language 
must side with Locke, and admit, without one sin+ 


V Seo MMe Fay on the adryye ared Abongiant Lenamsows of India, 
pM 





man afterwards turns back on himself, and lays bold 


more or less distinctly of the intellectual phenomena 
which he had always, though somewhat vaguely, 
perceived, — if, then, he wants to give expression to 
the new phenomena of mind and soul, analogy leads 


ly Cousin to those who would use Locke's obeerva- 
tion as on argument in favor of a one-sided sen+ 
wonlistic philosophy. 

Metaphor is one of the most powerful engines in 
the construction of human specch, and without it we 
can banily imagine how any language could have 
progressed beyond the simplest rudiments, Meta- 
phor generally means the transferring of a name 
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from the object to which it properly belongs bed) 
other objects which strike the mind as in some 
way or other participating in the peculinsities of | 
the first object. ‘Ihe mental process which gave to 
the root mar the meaning of to propitiate was no 
other than this, that men perceived some analogy 
between the smooth surfuce prodaced by rubbing 
and polishing and the smooth expression of eoun- 
tenanee, the smoothness of voice, and the calmness 
of looks produced even in an enemy by kind and 
gentle words, ‘I'hus, when we speak of a crane, we 
apply the name of a bird to an engine. People were 
struck with some kind of similarity between the long- 
logged bird picking up his food with his long beale 
and their rade engines for lifting weights. In Greek, 
too, géranos has both meanings. ‘This is metaphor, 
Again, cutting remarks, glowing words, fervent pray+ 
ers, slashing articles, all are metaphor. Spiritus in 
Latio meant originally blowing, or wind. But when 
the principle of life within man or unimal had to 
be named, its outward sign, namely, the breath of 
the month, was naturally chosen to express it. 
Hence in Sanskrit asu, breath and life; in Latin 
spiritus, breath and life. Again, when it was per- 
ceived that there was something else to be named, 
not the mere animal life, but that which was sup- 
ported by this animal life, the same word was 
chosen, in the Modern Latin dialects, to expross 
the spiritual as"opposed to the mere material or 
animal element in man. All this is metaphor. 
We read in the Veda, ii. 3, 4:'—* Who saw 
the first-born when he who had no form (lit. bones) 
ASEM, History of Sonabeit Literature, p. 2. 
“ 





ewe bis thet bed fom? Wheoewss Se 
‘Ge bicod (awit), the = (md) of Ge ee? Who 


‘Bat ket os now consider: for = moment thet what 
PRdowpbern aad perticlariy Locke, bare posted 
ost as 3 pecalarity of cervais cords, rack as fo ap- 
prehead, to comprehrad, to undersized, to fethom, to 
imagine, spirit, and cagel, must bree bers, in reality, 
& peculiarity of = wihole perieel in the early history of 

No sdvance wes powible in the intellectual 


+ The spevialieation of general roots fs more common than the general 
feathon of special roots, shrmgh beth processes must be adanitted. 
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Thus from roots meaning to shine, to be bright, 
names were formed for sun, moon, stats, the eyes of 
man, gold, silver, play, joy, happiness, love. With 
roots meaning to strike, it was possible to name an 
axe, the thunderbolt, a fist, a paralytic stroke, a 
striking remark, and a stroke of business. Prom 
roots meaning to go, names were derived for clouds, 
for ivy, for creepers, serpents, cattle and chattel, mov- 
able and immovable property. With a root meaning 
to crumble, expressions were formed for sickness and 
death, for evening and night, for old age and for the 
fall of the year. 

We must now endeavor to distinguish between 
two kinds of metaphor, which I call radical and 
poetical. 1 call it radical metaphor when a root 
which means to shine is applied to form the names, 
not only of the fire or the sun, but of the spring of 
the year, the morning light, the brightness of thought, 
or the joyous outburst of hymns of praise, Ancient 
languages are brimful of sach metaphors, and un- 
der the microscope of the etymologist every word 
almost discloses traces of its first metaphorical con- 
ception. 

From this we must distinguish poetical metaphor, 
namely, when a noun or verb, ready made and as- 
tigned to one definite object or action, is transferred 
poetically to another object or action. For instanco, 
when the rays of the sun are called the hands or 
fingers of the sun, the noun which means hand ot 
finger existed ready made, and was, as such, trans- 
ferred pootically to the stretehed-out rays of the enn, 
By the same process the clouds are called mountains, 
the rain-clouds ure spoken of as cows with | cary 
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udders, the thunder-clocd us a goat or as a goab 
skin, the san as a horse, or az a ball, or as a giant 
bird, the lightning as an arrow, or a3 8 serpent, 

‘What applies to nouns, applies likewise to verbs, 
A verb such as “ to give birth ” is used, for instance, 
of the night producing, ur, more correctly, preceding 
the day, as well as of the day preceding the night 
‘The sun, under one name, is ssid to beget the dawn, 
because the approach of daylight gives rise to the 
dawn; under another name the sun is said to love 
the dawn, becanse be follows her as a bridegroom 
follows after his bride; and lastly, the sun is said to 
destroy the dawa, because the dawn disuppears as 
soon as the sun has risen, From’another point of 
view the dawn may be said to give birth to the sun, 
because the sun seems to spring from her lap}; she 
may be said to die or disappear after having given 
birth to ber brilliant son, because as eoon as the sun 
is bora, the dawn must vanish. All these metaphors, 
however-fall of contradictions, were perfcetly intel- 
ligible to the ancient pocts, though to our modern 
understanding they are frequently riddies difficult to 
solve. We read in the Rig-Veda (x. 189),! where 
the sunrise is degeribed, that the dawn comes near to 
the sun, and breathes her last when the san draws 
his first breath. ‘The commentators indulge in the 
moet fanciful explanations of this expression, without 
suspecting the simple conception of the poet, whieh 
after all is very natural, 

Let us consider, then, that there was, necessarily. 
and really, a period in the bistory of our mee when 
all the thoughts that went beyond the narrow horizon 

A See M. Mie TosltrsBesinttong der Broken, po) 
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of our every-day life had to be expressed by means 
of metaphors, and that these metaphors bad not yet 
become what they are to us, mere conventional and 
traditional expressions, but were felt and understood 
half in their original and bulf in their modified char« 
acter, We shall then perceive that such a period of 
thought and speech must be marked by features very 
different from those of any later age. 

One of the first results would naturally be that 
objects in themselves quite distinct, and originally 
conceived as distinct by the human intellect, would 
nevertheless receive the same name. If there was 
a root meaning to shine forth, to revive, to gladden, 
that root might be applied to the dawn, as the burat 
of brightness after the dark night, to a spring of 
water, gushing forth from the rock and gladdening 
the heart of the traveller, and to the spring of the 
year, that awakens the earth after the death-like rest 
of winter. The spring of the year, the spring of 
water, the day-epring, would thus go by the same 
name, they would be what Aristotle calle homony- 
mous or namesakes. On the other band, the same ob« 
ject might strike the human mind in various ways. 
The sun might be called the warming and generate 
ing, but likewise the scorching and killing; the sea 
might be called the barrier as well as the bridge and 
the high-road of commerce; the clouds might be 
spoken of ag bright cows with heavy udders, or as 
dark and roaring demons, Every day that dawns in 
the morsing might be called the twin of the night 
that follows the day, or ull the days of the year 
might be called brothers, or so many head of cattls 
which are driven to their heavenly pasture every 
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morning, and shut up in the durk stable of Augelas 
st night, Io this manner one and the same object 
Teceive many names,or would become, as the 
Stoics called it, polyonymous, many-named —baving 
many alias’s. Now it has always been pointed out 
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‘The period in the history of language and thought 
which I have thus endeavored to describe as charac 
\erized by what we may call two tendencies, the 

and the polyonymous,' I sball henceforth 
call the mythic or mythological period, and I shall try 
to show how much that bas hitherto been a riddle in 


+ Avguetans, De Cin Dei, vik 18 "24 aliquendo esum deem rep 
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the origin and spread of myths becomes intelligible 
If considered in connection with the early phases 
through which langusge and thought must neces- 
sarily pass, 

Before I enter, however, on a fuller explanation of 
my meaning, I think it right to guard from the be- 
ginning against two mistakes, to which the name of 
Mythic Period might possibly give rise. What I call 
@ period is not so in the strict sense of the word: it 
bas no fixed limits that could be laid down with 
chronological accuracy. There is a time in the early 
history of all nations in whieh the mythological char- 
acter predominates to such an extent that we may 
speak of it as the mythological period, just as we 
might call the age in which we live the age of dis 
coveries, But the tendencies which characterize the 
mythological period, though they necessarily loac 
much of that power with which, at one timo, they 
swayed every intellectual movement, continue to 
work under different disguises in all ages, even In 
our own, thongh perhaps the Jeast given to meta- 
phor, poctry, and mythology. 

Secondly, when I speak of a mythological period, 
T do not use mythological in the restricted sense in 
which it is generally used, namely, as being neces: 
sarily connected with stories about gods, heroes, 
und heroines. In the sense in which I use mytho- 
sogical, it is applicable to every ephere of thought and 
every class of words, though, from reasons to be ex- 
plained hereafter, religious ideas are most linble to 
mythological expression. Whenever any word, that 
was at first used metaphorically, is used without a 
clear conception of the steps that led from its original 
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to its metaphorical meaning, there ia danger of my- 
thology ; whenever those steps are forgotten aud arti« 
ficial steps put in their places, we have mythology, or, 
if I may say so, we have diseased language, whether 
that language refers to religions or secular interests. 
Why I use the term mythological in this wide eenae, 
a sense not justified by Greek or Roman usage, will 
appear when we come to see how what is commonly 
called mythology is but a part of = mach more gen- 
eral phase through which all language has at one 
time or other to pass. 

After these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to 
examine some eases of what I called radical and 
poetical metaphor. 

Cases of radical metaphor, though numerous in 
radical and agglutinative langaages, are lest free 
quent in inflectional languages, such as Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin. Nor is it difficult to account for 
this. It was the very inconvenience caused by words 
which failed to convey distinctly the intention of the 
speaker that gave the impulse to that new phase of 
life in language which we call inflectional, Because 
it was felt to be important to distinguish between 
the bright one, i.e. the sun, and the bright one, ie 
the day, and the bright ons, i.c. wealth, therefore the 
root tas, to be bright, was modified by inflection, and 
broken up into Vi-was-vat, the sun, vas-ara, day, tasty 
wealth. In aradical and in many an agglutinative 
language, the mere root vas would bave been con- 
sidered suilicient to express, pro re natd, any one of 
these meanings Yet inflectional languages, too, 
yield frequent instances of radical metaphor, come 
of which, as we shall sce, have led to very ancient 
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misundorstandings, and, in course of time, to my- 
thology. 

There is, for instance, in Sanskrit, a root ark or 
arch, which means to-be bright; but, like most. prim- 
itive verbs, it ie used both in a transitive and intran- 
sitive eonse, thus meaning both fo be bright and to 
make bright. Only “to make bright” meant more 
in that ancient language than it means with us. To 
make bright meant to cheer, to gladden, to celebrate, 
to glorify, and it is constantly used in thene differ 
ent senses by the ancient poets of the Veda. Now, 
by a very simple and intelligible process, the mean- 
ing Of this root arch might be transferred to the sun, 
or the mioon, or the stars; all of them might be 
called arch or rich without any change in the out« 
ward appearance of the root. For all we know, rick, 
as a substantive, may really have conveyed all these 
meanings during the earliest period of the Aryan 
Jangunges. But if we look at the fully developed 
branches of that family of speech, we find that in 
this, its simplest form, rich bas been divested of all 
meanings, except one; it only means a song of 
praise, a hymn, that gladdens the heart and brightens 
the countenance of the gods, or that makes their 
power effulgent and manifest! The other mean- 
ings, however, which rick might have expressed wore 
not entirely given np; they were only rendered more 
definite by new and distinct grammatical modifica- 
tions of the same root. Thus, in order to express 
light or ray, erché was formed, a masculine, and vory 


1 The passage in the Vifiesegé Senhitd, 13, 30, " iché tvA racs tra 
contains cither na isolated retssnt of the original import of the root, pre- 
verved In s proverbial plurase, or it ie an otymotigionl play. 
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soon alzo a neuter, erchis. Neither of these nouns 
is ever used in the sense of praise which clings to 
rich; they have only the sense of light and splendor. 

Again, quite regularly, a new derivative was 
formed, namely, arkdh, a mascoline. This likewise 
means light, of ray of light, but it has been fixed 
upon as the proper name of the light of lights, the 
sun. Arkdh, then, by a very natural metaphor, be- 
came one of the many names of the sun; but by 
another metaphor, which we explained before, arkik 
with exactly the same accent and gender, was also 
used ia the zenze of hymn of praise. Now here we 
have a clear case of radical metaphor in Sanskrit. 
Tt was not the noun arké}, in the sense of sun, that 
was, by a bold flight of fancy, transferred to become 
the name of a hyma of praise, nor vice versd. The 
same root arch, under exactly the same form, was 
bestowed independently on two distinct conceptions. 
If the reason of the independent bestowal of the 
same root on these two distinct ideas, sun and hymn, 
was forgotten, there was danger of mythology, and 
we actually find in India that a myth sprang up, 
and that hymns of praise were fabled to have pro- 
ceeded from or to have originally been revealed by 
the sun. 

Our root arch offers us another instance of the 
same kind of metaphor, but slightly differing from 
that just examined. From rich in the senee of shin- 
ing, it was possible to form a derivative rita, in the 
sense of lighted up, or bright. ‘This form does not 
exist in Sanskrit, but 2s &¢ in Sanskrit is liable to be 
changed into ks) we may recognize in yitsha the 

1 Kaha, in the Zelzckrift far die Wlacerchy/ dee Sprache, 1 189) wae 
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same derivative of rich. Riksha, in the sense of 
bright, has become the name of the bear, so called 
either from his bright eyes or from his brilliant 
tawny for. The same name riksha was given in 
Sunskrit to the stars, the bright ones, Tt is used as 
a masculine and neuter in the later Sanskrit, as a 
masculine only in the Veda. In one passage of the 
Rig-Veda, i. 24, 10, we read as follows: —* Theso 
efars fixed high above, which are seen by night, 
whither did they go by day?” ‘The commentator, 
it is curions to observe, is not satisfied with this 
translation of riksha in the sense of stare in general, 
but appeals to the tradition of the Vajasaneyins, in 
order to show that the stars here called rikshas are 
the same constellation which in later Sanskrit is 


called “the Seven Risbis,” or “the Seven Sages.” 
‘They are the stars that never seem to set during the 
night, and therefore the question whither they went 
by day would be specially applicable to them, Any- 
how, the tradition is there, and the question is 
whether it can be explained. Now, remember, that 


‘ho first to point out the Klentity of Sk. elkxba snd Grek dyscror In thele 
tnythological application. He proved that 24k tn Sanskrit represented an 
ovigival 2%, la fakshon, carpenter, Gt. réxrey ; In Rati, to dwell, «rfu: in 
eakahas, Lat pectur. Cortius, in his Grundsige, added fshan, to Ril, Gr. 
xray; Aufreeht (Kuhn's Zeitehrift, vill. 71), Bahl, to Killen; Leo Moyer 
(, 374), kaham, enethy, Ge. x@.in. To there may be added abi, to pomon. 
ixvizouae, and perhaps taku, to mess, wréu, if it stands for wriw, 

+ Grimm (D. AW. wv. Ange ant Bkr) comparce rikatin, Bir, not only 
with dperog, writ, Liths lobis (instead of oldis, orkin\, Trish art (instead of 
erct), but also with Old High-Gorman elah, which we not the bear but ting 
eth, the alvea deseribed ky Cesar, J. G. xi. 7. This alees, however, the 
O10 High-German efo!, would agree Wetter with rik or rifyn, some kind 
Of roebucky mentioned in the Veda (Ate vill, 4, 10} with which Wober 
‘BK. 2. vi. M20) bax well compared teems, tho primitive form of Mircus 
1 Quint i. 8, 20). 
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the constellation here called the Rikshas, in the sense 
of the bright ones, would be homonymous in San- 
ekrit with the Beara Remember also, that, appare 
ently without rhyme or reason, the same constella- 
tion ia called by Greeks and Romans the Bear, in 
the singular, dritos and urea. There may be come 
timilarity between that constellation and a wagon 
«or wain, but there is not a shadow of a likeness with 
a bear. You will now perceive the influence of 
words on thonght, or the spontaneous growth of 
mythology. ‘The name rilska was applied to the 
bear in the sense of the bright fascous animal, and 
in that sense it became most popular in the later 
Sanskrit, and in Greek and Latin. The same name, 
in the sense of the bright ones, had been applied by 
the Vedic pocts to the stars in general, and more 
particularly to that constellation which, in the north- 
ern parts of India, was the most prominent ‘The 
etymological meaning of ritsha, ax simply the bright 
stars, was forgotten, the popular meaning of riksha, 
bear, was known to everybody. And thos it hap 
pened that when the Greeks had Teft their central 
home and settled in Europe, they retained the name 
of Arktos for the same unchanging stare; but not 
knowing why these stars bad originally received that 
name, they ceased to speak of them as drktol, or 
many bears, and spoke of them as the Bear, the 
Great Bear, adding a bear-ward, the Arcturus (otros, 
ward), and jn time even a Little Bear, Thus the 
name of the Arctic regions reats on a misunderstand: 
ing of a name framed thousands of years ago in 
Central Avia, aud the surprise with which many 
thoughtful observer has looked at these seven bright 
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stare, wondering whiy they were ever called the bear, 
is removed by a reference to the early annals of 
human speech. 

On the other band, the Hindus also forgot the 
original meaning of ritska, It became a mere name, 
apparently with two meanings, star and bear. In 
Tudia, however, the meaning of bear predominated, 
and as riksha became more and more the established 
name of the animal, it lost in the same degree its 
connection with the stars. So when, in later times, 
their Seven Sages had become familiar to all under 
the name of the Seven Rishis, the seven Rikshas, 
being unattached, gradually drifted towards the 
Seven Rishis, and many a fable sprang up ws to the 
seven poets dwelling in the seven stars. Such ts the 
origin of a myth. 

‘The only doubifal point in the history of the myth 
of the Great Bear is the uncertainty which attaches 
to the exact etymological meaning of riksha, bear. 
We do not see why of all other animals the bear 
should have been called the bright animal! It is 
true that the reason of many a name is beyond our 
reach, and that we must frequently rest satisfied 
with the fact that such a name is derived from such 
a root, and therefore had originally such a meaning. 
‘The bear waa the king of beasts with many northern 
natione, who did not know the lion; and it would 
be difficult to say why the ancient Germans called 
him Goid/wsz, golden-footed. But even if the deri« 
vation of riksia from arch were given up, the later 
chapters in the history of the word would still ro- 


3 See, howorer, Woebskee's remarks on the wolf int his Griechlicle Gi 
torlelrs, poh 





main the same. We should have viksha, stnr, derived 
from arch, to shine, mixed up with yiksha, bear, de- 
rived from some other root, such aa, for instance, ard 
of rié, to hurt; but the reason why certain stars were 
afterwards conceived as bears would not be affected 
by this. It should also be stated that the bear is 
little known in the Veda. In the two passages of 
the Rig-Veda where riksha occurs, it is explained by 
Sdyana, in the sense of burtfal and of fire, not in 
that of bear. In the later literature, however, riksha, 
bear, is of very common occurrence. 

Another nume of the Great Bear, or originally the 
Seven Bears, or really the seven bright stars, is Sep- 
temtriones. The two words which form the name 
are occasionally used separately ; for instance, “quas 
nostri septem soliti vocilare triones."* Varro (Ly La 
vil. 73-75), in a passage which is not very clear, tells 
us that ¢riones was the name by which, even at his 
time, ploughmen nsed to call oxen when actually 
employed for ploughing the earth? If we could 
quite depend on the fact that oxen were ever called 
triones, we might accept the explanation of Varro, 
and should have to admit that at one time the seven 
stars were conceived as seven oxen. But as a matter 
of fact, trio is never used in this sense, except by 
Varro, for the purpose of an etymology, nor are the 
seven stars ever again spoken of as seven oxen, but 
only as “the oxen and the shaft,” Bowes ef temo, a 
much more appropriate name. Bodtes, too, the 
4 Arsh fa MD. ie 41, 105. 

* Triones enim bover sppellantur a bubuleis etiam anc maxume quom 


‘arunt terramy ¢ quis ut alot valontes globarit qui facile proncindant, 
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ploughman or cow-driver, given to the same star 
which before we eaw called Arcturus, or bear-keeper, 
would only imply that the wagon (hdmaza) was con- 
ceived as drawn by two or three oxen, but not that 
all the seven stars were ever spoken of as oxen. 
Though, in matters of this kind, it is impossible to 
speak yery positively, it seems not improbable that 
the name friones, which certainly cannot be derived 
from terra, may be an old name for star in general, 
We saw that the stars in Sanskrit were called star+ 
as, the strewers of light; and the Latin stella is but 
a contraction of sterula. ‘The English star, the Gere 
man Stern, come from the same source. But besides 
star, we find in Sanskrit another name for star, 
namely, tard, where the initial s of the root is lost. 
Such a loss is by no means unfrequent,! and ério, in 
Latin, might therefore represent an original séria, 
star. The name strio, star, having become obsolete, 
like rilesha, the Septentriones remained a mere tradi- 
tional name; and if, as Varro tells us, there was a 
valgar name for ox ins Latin, namely, trio, which 
then would have to be derived from fero, to pound, 
the peasants speaking of the Septem triones, the 
seven stars, would naturally imagine themselves 
speaking of seven oxen. 

But as I doubt whether the seven stars ever euge 
gested by themselves the picture of seven animals, 
whether bears or cows, I equally question whether 
the seven were ever spoken of as femo, the shaft. 
Varro says they were called “doves ef temo,” * oxen 
and ehaft,” bat not that they were called both oxea 
and shaft. We can well imagine the four stars 

1 Seo Kubo, Zeitchrift iv. 4 vey. 





being taken for oxen, nnd the three for the shaft; or 

the four stars being taken for the cart, one 
stat for the ebaft, and two for the oxen; but no one, 
I think, could ever have called the seven togetber the 
shaft. But then it might be objected that temo, in 
Latin, means pot only shaft, but carriage, and should 
be taken as an equivalent of Adimara. This might 
be, only it bas never been shown tbat femo in Latin 
meant a carriage. Varro,’ no doubt, affirms that 't 
was 60, but we have no further evidence. For if 
Javenal says (Sat. iv. 126), “De temone Britenno 
excidet Arvirogus,” this really means from the shaft, 
because it was the custom of the Britons to stand 
fighting on the shafts of their chariots? And in the 
other passages,’ where temo is supposed to mean car 
in general, it only means our constellation, which can 
in no wise prove that temo by itself ever had the 
meaning of car. 

Tero stands for tegmo, and is derived from the 
root taksh, which likewise yields tiznam, a beam. In 
French, too, le fimon is never a carriage, bat the 
shaft, the German Deichsel, the Anglo-Saxon pizl or 
4 Le Ie vil. 75. Tomo ictus 8 tenenda, Iv enim centinet Jagum. Ht 


plaostrom sppetlatum, a parte totum, wt mvalta 
2 Cen. I. G. iv. 33, v.16, 


Stat. Theb. 1.370. Mybeme depronsos navite ponte, Out neque temo. 
PAber, Dave Amica sidere monstral Lane vies 

‘Cle. N, D. ll, 42 (verters Argti earmina) Aretophylax, vulgo qui dieitar 
‘e904 Hooton, Quod quaal tomone adjunctam pnw ee quatit Aroton, 

Ovid, Met. x. 442. Interque triones Flexerat obliquo plaestram temoss 
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fast) words which are themselves, in strict accordance 
with Grimm’s law, derived from the same root (teaksk, 
ortaksh) a8 temo, The English team, on the contrary, 
has no connection with temo or tion, but comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon verb feon, to draw, the German 
sighen, the Gothic tinkan, the Latin duco. Tt means 
drawing, and « team of horses means literally a 
draught of horses, a linc of horses, ein Zug Pferde. 
‘The verb teon, however, like the German sishen, had 
Ikewise the meaning of bringing up, or rearing ; and 
ax in German ziehen, Zucht, and zichten, so in 
Anglo-Saxon team was used in the sense of issuc, 
progeny ; Ceamian (in English, for distinctness’ sake, 
spelt to teem) took the sense of producing, propagat 
ing, and lastly of abounding. 

to the very nature of language, mytho- 
logical misanderstandings such as that which gave 
rise to the stories of the Great Bear must be more 
frequent in ancient than in modern dialects. Never+ 
theless, the samo mythological accidents will happen 
even in modern French and English. To epeak of 
the seven bright stars, the Rikshas, as the Bear, is no 
more than if in speaking of a swalaut we were to 
imagine that it bad anything to do with n wall, 
Walnut is the A. S. wealh-hiut, in German Walsche 
Nuss. Wiailsch in German means originally foreigner, 
barbarian, and was especially applied by the Gor- 
mans to the Italians. Hence Italy is to the present 
day called Welsehland in German. The Saxon in- 
vaders gaye the same name to the Celtic inbabitants 
of the British Isles, who are called wealh in Anglo- 


214.4. &:. isl in uscd as a nnine of the constellation of Charles's Wainy 
Whe temo 
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Saxon (plur. teealas). Hence the walnxt meant 
originally the foreign nut. In Lithuanian the wale 
nut goes by the nameof the “ Italian nut,” in Russian 
by that of “Greck nat”! What Baglishman, in 
speaking of walaut, thinks that it means foreign or 
Italian nut? Bat for the accident that walnuts are 
no wall-fruit, I have little doubt that by this time 
echoolmasters would have insisted on spelling the 
word with two 7s, and that many a gardener would 
have planted his walnut-trees against the wall. 

‘There is a soup called Palestine soup. — It is made, 
I believe, of artichokes called Jerusalem artichokes, 
but the Jerusalem artichoke is so called from a mere 
misunderstanding. ‘The artichoke, being a kind of 
sunflower, was called in Italian girasole, from the 
Latin gyrus, circle, and sol, sun. Hence Jerusalem 
artichokes and Palestine soups! 

One other instance may here suffice, becanse we 
shall have to return to this subject of modern mythol- 
ogy. One of the seven wonders of the Dauphiné 
in France is /a Towr sons renin,* the ‘Tower without 
poison, near Grenoble. It is said that poisonous 
animals die as soon as they approach it. ‘Though 
the experiment has been tried, and has invariably 
failed, yet the common people believe in the mirace 
ulous power of the locality as much ax ever. ‘They 
appeal to the name of la Tour sans venia; and ull that 
the more enlightened among them can be made ta 


woe 
ue Pi Tronaaet. xviii. 619, and wolsheut in Gerrde’s Marte Ts 
the Index to the Zferbal, walnut ts spelt with two Fs, and chased wits wall 
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concede is, that the tower may have lost its miraculous 
character in the present age, but that it certainly 
possessed it in former days. The real name, how- 
ever, of the tower and of the chapel near it is San 
Verena or Saint Vrain. This became san veneno, 
and at last sans venin. 

But we mast retura to ancient mythology. There 
ie a root in Sanskrit, GHAR, which, like ark, means 
to be bright and to make bright’ It was originally 
used of the glittering of fat and ointment. Thie 
earliest sense is preserved in passages of the Veda, 
where the priest is said to brighten up the fire by 
sprinkling butter on it. It never means sprinkling 
in general, but always sprinkling with a bright fatty 
substance (Jeglitzern)2 From this root we have 
whrite, the modern ghee, melted butter, and in gea- 
eral anything fat (Schmalz), the fatness of the land 
and of the clouds. Fat, however, means also bright, 
and hence the dawn is called ghpitdpratikd, bright 
faced. Again, the fire claims the same name, as 
well as ghriténirnij, with garments dripping with fat 
or with brilliant garments. The horses of Agni or 
fire, too, are called grhritdéprihthaly literally, whove 
backs are covered with fat; but, according to the 
commentator, well-fed and shining. The same 
horses are called vileprishtha, with beautifal backs, 
and grilasnéh, bathed in fat, glittering, bedewed. 
Other derivatives of this root ghar are ghrind, heat 
of the sun; in later Sanskrit ghrind, warmth of the 


2Ce Kuhn's Zetehrff, i 104, 06; Hi. 346 (Schweizer), fv. 804 
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sented tho Dawn and toe Sun, or were supposed to 
be yoked to their chariots.) When the Vedic poet 
says)“ The San has yoked the Hariis for his course,” 
what did that language originally mean? It meant 
no more than what was manifest to every eye, 
namely, that the bright rays of light whieh are seen 
at dawn before sunrise, gathered in the east, rearing 
up to the sky, and bounding forth in all directions 
with the quickness of lightning, draw forth the light 
of the sun, as horses draw the car of a warrior, But 
who can keep the reins of Innguage? The bright 
ones; the Harits, ran away like horses, «nd very soon 
they who were originally themselves the dawn, or 
‘the rays of the Dawn, are recalled to be yoked a3 
horses to the car of the Dawn. Thus we read (Rv. 
vii. 76, 6), © The bright, brilliant horses are seen 
bringing to us the shining Dawn.” 

If it be asked how it came to pass that rays of 
light should be spoken of as horses, the most nat- 
ural answer would be that it was a poetical expres- 
sion such a8. any one might use. But if we wateh the 
growth of language and poetry, we find that many 
of the later poetical expressions rest on the same 
metaphorical principle which we considered before an 
80 important an agent in the original formation of 
nouns, and that they were sugested to later poeta 
by earlier poets, i. e. by the framers of the very lan- 
guage which they spoke. ‘Thus in our case we can 
see that the same name which wus given to the 
flames of fire, namely, eani, was likewise used as a 
wame for horse, vaiini being derived from a root oh, 
to carry along. There are soveral other namea which 
rays of light and horses share in common, so that 
the idea of horse would naturally ring through the 





wind wheecrer thee cames for mys of Eght wore 
tecched And bere we ae once aqeis is the midet 
of mythology; for 23 the fables of HeSos, the sun, 
and his horses, flow iresievidy freen this scare 
Bot more thas this Remember that one of the 
pames gives to the horses of the sun wes Hert; > 
member also that originally these borses of the san 


Greek, it could only be ander the form of Charis, 
Chorites, ‘The name, a3 you know, exists, but what 
in ita meaning? It never means a horse. The name 
never passed through that phase in the minds of the 
Greek poets which is so familiar in the poetry of the 
Indian burds. It retained its etymologieal meaning 
of lustrous brightness, and became, as such, the name 
of the brightest brightness of the sky, of the dawn, 
In Homer, Charis is still used as one of the many 
namos of Aphrodite, and, like Aphrodite, she is called 





originally the dawn, the most lovely of all the sights 
of nature, and hence very natorally ralsed in the 
Greck mind to the rank of goddess of beauty and 
love. As the dawn is called in the Veda Duhita 
Divah, the daughter of Dyaus, Charis, the dawn, ia 
to the Greeks the daughter of Zeus. One of the 
uames of Apbrodite, Argynnis, which the Grevks 
derived froma name of a sacred place near the 
Cephtissus, where Argynnis, the beloved of Agamem= 
non, had died, has been identified’ with the Sanskrit 
arjuni, the bright, the name of the dawn. In prog- 
ress of time the different names of the dawn ceased 
to be understood, and Eos, Ushas, as the most intel- 
ligible of them, became in Greece the chief repre- 
sentative of the deity of the morning, drawn, ax in 
the Veda, by her bright horses. Aphrodite, the sea- 
born, also called Hnalia* and Pontia, became the 
goddees of beauty and love, and was afterwards 
degraded by an admixture of Syrian mythology. 
Charis, on the contrary, was merged in the Char- 
les? who, instead of being, as in India, the horses 
of the dawn, were changed by an equally natural 
In the Odysory, the wile of Hephuestos io Aphrodite; and Nigelsbach, not 
ous charnctor of the two names, setunlly averibed 
vill to snother poet, becouse the system of naruey in 
Hower, he saps, ts te Graly established to allow of such vurlation, Ho 
Likewise considers the marriage of Hephstos as purely allogerical. (fo 
merieche Theclogie, p, 114-) 
2 Soane, in Kubn's Zellockri/?, x 390. Ro. i.40,. Arjuna, a name of 
Indra, mentioned in the Zirdhmegar, Ke. ‘ 
406 Apri youbi, Re. x- 10,45 apy yéahand, 11, 9 
‘ Zeieckrift, L818, x 195. The of into 
shy oak Cs See Bins tate per ss 
where more than ove ACoira are ricntioned, are considered as net genuine 
“Od vil. 197, I. xxbr, 40}, but Healod and tho later posts are fhxilise 
with the plurality of the Moira Seo Nigulabach, Nacklomerizcke The 
sogic, p. 100. Wolcker, Criechischs Gitleriehre, pe 83. 





mame root which produced the Harits in India and 
har was caried off by the stream of 


beauty, and wats then raised to the rank of an’ 
deity? Tt would be difficult to find another 
Od. vik B44. 


1 
§ Carton, 0. 2. |. 97. 
© Petal, Origines, |, 1G Senne, Kuln's Zeltechiryft, x. S6 
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deity in Homer, originally a mere abstract couception* 
and yet made of such flesh and bone as Charis, the 
wife of Hephestos. Or shall we suppose that Charis 
was first, for some reason or other, the wife of He- 
phestos, and that her name afterwards dwindled 
down to mean splendor® or charm in general; so 
that another goddess, Athene, could be said to 
shower charis or charms upon a man? ‘To this, too, 
I doubt whetber any parallel could be found in 
Homer, Everything, on the contrary, is clear and 
natural, if we admit that from the root ghar or har, 
to be fat, to be glittering, was derived, besides hari, 
the bright horse of the sun in Sanskrit, and 

the bright dawn in Greece, chdris meaning brigtt- 
ness and fatness, then gladness and pleasantness in 
general, according to a metaphor so common in 
ancient language. It may seem strange to us that 
the chéris, that indescribable grace of Grock poetry 
and att, should come from a root meaning to be fat, 
to be greasy. Yet as fat and greasy infants grow 
into “airy, fairy Lilians,” so do words and ideas, 
‘Tho Pealmist (cxxxiii, 2) does not shrink from éven 
bolder metaphors, “ Behold, how good and how 
pleasant (charfen) it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity! It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron's 
beard: that went down to the ekirts of his garments." 
After the Greek chdris had grown, and assamed the 
sense of charm, such'as it was conceived by the most 
highly-cultivated of races, no doubt it reacted on the 
mythologies! Charis and Charites, and mude them 


1 See Kuhn, Herabholeny dee Fevers, p. 12- 
# Rone, t. 4. 88S, B46. 





the embodiment of all that the Greeks bed learnt te 
call lovely and graceful, so that in the end it is some- 
times difficult to say whether chdvis is meant as an 
appellative or as a mythological proper name. Yet 
though thus converging in the later Greek, the start- 
ing-poiats of the two words were clearly distinct — 
as distinct at least as those of arka, sun, and erka 
hymn of praise, which we examined before, or as 
Dyous, Zeus, 2 masculine, and dyons, a feminine, 
heaven and day. Which of the two is 
older, the appellative or the proper same, Charis, the 
bright dawn, or chdris, loveliness, is a question which 
it is impossible to answer, though Curtius declares in 
favor of the priority of the appellative. Thisia byno 
means so certain as he imagines. I fully agree with 
him when he says that no etymology of any proper 
name can be satisfactory which fails to explain the 
appellative nouns with which it is connected; but the 
etymology of Charis does not fail bere. On the 
contrary, it lays bare the deepest roots from which all 
its cognate offshoots can be fally traced both in form 
and meaning, and it can defy the closest criticiem, 
both of the student of comparative philology and of 
the lover of uneient mythology® 
In the cases which we have hitherto examined, a 
mythological misonderstanding arose from the fact 
that one and the same root was made to yield the 
narnes of different conceptions ; that after a time the 
two names were supposed to be one and the same, 
which led to the transference of the meaning of ‘one 
to the other, ‘There was one point of i 
between the bright bear and the bright stars to justify 
1 Sco Appandix at the end of this Lecture, 
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the ancient framers of langaage in deriving from the 
same root the naines of both, Bat when the similar 
ity in quality was mistaken for identity in substance, 
mythology became inevitable. The fact of the seven 
bright stars being called Arktos, and being supposed 
to mean the bear, I eall mythology; and it is impor+ 
tant to observe. that this myth has no connection 
whatever with religious ideas or with the so-called 
gods of antiquity... The legend of Kallisto; the 
beloved of Zeus, and the mother of Arkas, has noth- 
ing to do with the original naming of the stars. 
On the contrary, Kallisto was supposed to have been 
changed into the Aritos, or the Great Bear, because 
she was the mother of Arias, that isto say, of the 
Arcadian or bear race, and her name, or that of ber 
eon, reminded the Greeke of their long-established 
name of the Northern constellation. . Here, then, wo 
have mythology apart from religion, we have a 
mythological misonderstanding very like in character 
to those which we alluded to in“ Palestine soup” 
and La Tour sans venin. 

Let us now consider another class of metaphorical 
expressions. The first class comprehended those 
cases which owed their origin to the fact that’ two 
substantially distinct conceptions received their name 
from the same root, differently applied. The met+ 
aphor had taken place simaltaneously with the 
formation of the words; the root itself and ite mean- 
ing had been modified in being adapted to the 
different conceptions that waited to be named. ‘This 
is radical metaphor, If, on the contrary, we take 
such a word as star and apply it toa flower; if we 
take the word ship and apply it to a cloud, or wing 
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and apply it to @ sail; if we call the sn Aorse, dr the 
moon cow; or with verbs, if we take sach a verb ae 
to die and apply it to the setting sua, or if weread — 
“The moonlight eldygv the earth, 
‘And the soubtaius kiss the ses"; 1 
we have throughout poetical metaphors. These, too, 
are of very frequent occurrence in the history of early 
langaage and carly thought. It was, for instance, & 
very natural idea for people who watched the golden 
beams of the sun playing as it were with the foliage of 
the troos, to speak of these outstretched rays us bands 
or-arms, ‘Thus we see that in the Veda? Sawitor, 
ove of the names of the sun, is called yolden-handed. 
Who would have thought that such a simple inet 
phor could ever have caused any mythological mik- 
‘understanding? Nevertheless, we find that the 
commentators of the Veda eee in the hame yojden- 
handed, 1s applied to the sun, not the golden splen- 
dor of his rays, but the gold which he carries dn bis 
hands, and which he is ready to shower on his pious 
worshippers. A kind of moralis drawn from the old 
natural epithet, and people arc encouraged to worehip 
the wan beeanve he has gold in his hands to bestow 
on his priests. We have a proverb in Gorman, 
% Morgenstunde hat Goid im Munde,” “* Morning-bour 
has gold in her mouth,” which is intended to incul- 
fate the same lesson as, 
“Barly to bed, and early torlae, 
Makes a man healthy, and woalthy, and wiei™ 
§ Cox, Tulea of the Gols and Herves, po 


95, 22, 5, hirwnyapAaim Gtaye Savitkram upa Braye, 
1. %, 9, hianyapinlly Savith vickaentsegih ubbo dySvipy (hiv? ater 


wate. 
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But the otigin of the German proverb is mythological, 
It was the conception of the dawn as the yolden 
light, some similarity like that between auram and 
aurora, which suggested the proverbial or mytho- 
logical expression of the “golden-mouthed Dawn” 
—for many proverbs are chips of mythology. Bat 
to return to the goldenshanded Sun. He was not 
only tured intd a lesson, but he also grew into a 
respectable myth. Whether people failed to er 
the nataral meaning of the golden-handed Sun, or 
whether they would not see it, certain it is that the 
early theological treatises of the Brahmans! tell of 
the Sun as having cut his hand at a sacrifies, and 
the priests having replaced it by ani artificial hand 
made of gold. Nay, in later times the San, under 
the mame of Savitar, becomes himself « priest, and 
a legend is told how ut = sacrifice he cut off his 
hand, and how the other priests made agolden hand 
for him. 

All these myths and legends which we lave 
hitherto examined are clear enongh; they are like 
fossils of the most recent period, and their similarity 
with living species is not to be mistaken. Bat if we 
dig somewhat-deeper, the similarity ix les® palpable, 
though it niny be traced by carcful research. If the 
German god Tyr, whom Grimm identifies with the 
Sanskrit eun-god,* is spoken of as one-handed, it is 
because the name of the golden-handed Sun hd ted 
to the conception of the sun with one artificial land, 
and afterwards, by « strict logical conclusion, toa 
sun with but one hand. Each nation invented its 


+ Kaushttakbbritmans, 6 and Siyane, 
4 Dautache Mythic, seh p. 18. 
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sceounted for in some other way. Tyris the godof 


But when they speak of Argos the all-secing (Pandp- 
4), and tell of his body being covered with eyes, we 
have a clear case of mythology. 

It in likewise perfectly intelligible when the posts 


of the winds; and in German such an expression as 
« The wind sings” (der Wind singt) means no more 
than the wind blows, But when the Marats are 
called not only singers, bat musicians,— nay, wise 
pocts in the Veda?—then again language has ex- 
eveded ite proper limits, and has Innded us im the 
realm of fables. 


+ Schwoltser Museum, 1. WT. 
# Re (19, 44 28, 197 52.15, Kuhn, Zeltache(/, AL 
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Although the distinction between radical and 
poetical metaphor is very essential, and helps us 
more than anything else toward a clear perception 
of the origin of fables, it must be admitted that 
there are cases where it is difficult to carry out this 
distinction. If modern poets call the clouds moun- 
tains, this is clearly poetical metaphor ; for mountain, 
by itself, never means cloud, But when we see that 
in the Veda the clouds are constantly called parvata, 
and that parvata means, etymologically, knotty or 
ragged, it is difficult to say positively whether in 
India the clouds were called mountains by a simple 
poetical metaphor, or whether both the clouds and 
the mountains were from the beginning conceived 
‘as fall of roggednese and undulation, and thence 
called parvata. The result, however, is the same, 
namely, mythology; for if.in the Veda it is said 
that the Maruts or storms make the mountains to 
tremble (i289, 5), or pass through the mountains 
(i. 116, 20), this, though meaning originally that the 
storms made the clouds shake, or passed through the 
clouds, came to mean, in the eyes of later commen- 
tators, that the Marats actually shook the mountains 
or rent them asunder. 


APPENDIX TO LECTURE VIIL 
Dr. Sonne, in several learned articles published tn 
« Kubn’s Zeitschrift” (x. 96, 161, 321, 401), has sub- 
jected my conjecture as to the identity of Agrit and 





” SOTES OF CHEEZS. 
théris te the wot seanhting Giticien. Oa most 


hartt, he does not state. 

accent? T certainly think that there was a form 
chris, corresponding to Adri, and T should derive 
from it the accusative clfrin, instead of chdrifa; 
nlso adjectives like charfeis (harivat). But I should 
certainly retain the buse which we have in harit, in 
order to explain such forms as chdris, chéritos. That 
ehifrit iv Growk over passed through the same metas 
morphosis a8 the Sanskrit Aarft, that it ever to a 
Grock mind conveyed the meaning of horse, there is 
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no evidence whatever. Greek and Sanskrit myths, 
like Greck and Sanskrit words, must be treated as 
cotirdinate, not as subordinate; nor have I ever, ay 
far a8 Ireeollect, referred Greek myths or Greck words 
to Sanskrit as their prototypes. What I said about 
the Charttes was very little, On page 81 of my 
“Essay on Comparative Mythology,” I said: —— 
“In other passages, however, they (the Harita) 
fake a more human form; and as the Dawn, which 
ig sometimes simply called afvd, the mare, is well 
known by the name of the sister, these Harits also 
are called the Seven Sisters (vii. 66, 15); and in one 
passage (ix. 86, 37) they appear as the Harits with 
beautiful wings. After this I need hardly sag that 
we have here the prototype of the Grecian Charitées.” 
If on any other ocvasion I had derived Greek from 
Sanskrit myths, on, as Dr. Sonne expresses it, ethnic 
from ethnic myths, instead of deriving both from a 
common Aryan or pro-ethnic source, my words might 
have been liable to misapprehension.’ But as they 
stand in my essay, they were only intended to point 
out that after tracing the Harils to their most primi- 
tive source, and after showing how, starting from 
thence, they entered on their mythological career in 
India, we might discover there, in their earliest form, 
the mould in which the myth of the Greek Charites 
‘was cast, while such epithets as “the sisters,” and 


1 Tonght to montlon, however, that Mr. Cox, in the Introduetion to his 
Tales of the Gods and Heroes, p. G7, hes understood my words in the save 
sens ax Dr. Sonne. "The horses of tho aun,” be writes, “are called 
Harits; and in these we have the prototype of the Greek Charties,—an 
faverse transmatation, for while In the other instances the buman is 
ehanged into = brute personality, i this the bewsts are converted into 
maidenn” = 
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“with besctifal wings,” might indicate sow comcep- 
tions that remained sterile in Indian mythology, 
grew up under a Grecian sky into those charming 
barman forms which we bave all learned to admire 
in the Graces of Hellas. That I bad recognized the 
personal identity, if we may say 20, of the Greek 
Charis, the Aphrodite, the Dawn, and the Sanskrit 
Ushas, the dawn, will be seen from a short sentence 
towards the end of my essay, p. 86:— 

* He (Eros) is the youngest of the gods, the son 
of Zeus, the friend of the Charites, also the son of 
the chief Charis, Aphrodite, in whom we can hardly 
fail to discover a female Eros (an Ushé, dawn, ine 
stead of an Agni cushazys).” 

Dr. Sonne will thas perceive that our roads, even 


where they do not exactly coineide, ran parallel, and 
that we work in the same spizit and with the same 
objects in view. : 





LECTURE IX, 
THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 


To those who are acquainted with the history 
of Greece, and have learnt to appreciate the intel- 
lectual, moral, and artistic excellences of the Greek 
mind, it has often been a subject of wonderment how 
such a nation could have accepted, eould have toler- 
ated for a moment, such a religion. What thé in- 
habitants of the small city of Athens achieved in 
philosophy, in poetry, in art, iu science, in politics, 
is known to all of ne; and our admiration for them 
increases tenfold if, by a study of other literatures, 
anch as the literatures of India, Persin, and China, 
we are enabled to compare their achievements with 
those of other nations of antiquity. The rudiments 
of almost everything, with the exception of religion, 
‘we, the people of Europe, the heirs to a fortune ac- 
‘cumulated during twenty or thirty centuries of intel- 
lectunl toil, owe to the Greeks; and, strange a it 
may sound, but few, 1 think, wonld gainsny it, that 
to the present day the achievements of these our 
distant ancestors and earliest masters, the songs of 
Homer, the dialogues of Plato, the apeechos of De- 
mosthenes, and the stntucs of Phidins etand, if not 
unrivalled, at least unsurpassed by anything that has 
been achieved by their descendants and pupils. Hor 





cessive or monstrous; yet they would relate of their 
gods what would make the most savage of the Red 
Indians creep and shudder: — how that Uranos was 
maimed by his son Kronos, —how Kronos swallowed 
his own children, and, afer years of digestion, 
vomited out alive his whole progeny, — how Apollo, 
their fairest god, bung Marsyas on a tree and flayed 
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him alive, — bow Demeter, the sister of Zeus, partook 
of the shoulder of Pelops who bad been butchered 
and roasted by his own father, Tantalus, as a feast 
forthe gods. I will not add any farther horrors, or 
dwell on crimes that have become unmentionable, 
but of which the most bighly cultivated Greek bad to 
tell his sons and danghters in teaching them the 
history of their gods and heroes. 

Tt would indeed be 9 problem, more difficult than 
the problern of the origin of these stories themselves, 
if the Greeks, such as we know them, had never been: 
startled by this, had never asked, How can these 
things be, and how did euch stories spring up? But 
be it said to the honor of Greece, that, although | ber 

did not seceed in explaining the origin 
of these religious fables, they certainly were, from the 
earliest times, shocked by them. Xenophanes, who 
lived, as far as we know, before Pythagoras, accuses? 
Homer and Hesiod of having ascribed to the goda 
everything that is disgraceful among men, — stealing, 

y and deceit. He remarks that? men seem to 
lave created their gods, and to have given to them 
"1 inva unt in yeay *Onqp 0! lei 
See0 map! Suniden wah yes levine wee « 
"Bg ahetor? 10 dedy adeuioree kppe, 
héreaw poxrchers re Kod Wd4Pove Grareiean. 
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their own mind, voice, and figure; that the Ethio- 
pians made their gods black und flat-nosed, the 
Thracians red-haired and blue-eyed, —just as cows 
or lions, if they could but draw, would draw their 
gods like cows and lions. He himself declares, in 
the most unbesitating manner, — and this nearly 600 
years before our era, — that * God? is one, the greatest 
among gods and men, neither in form nor in 

like unto men.* He calls the battles of the Titans, 
the Giants, and Centaurs, the inventions of former 
generations * (=\icpars riv spordpwr), and requires that 
the Deity should be praized in holy stories and pure 
strains, 

Similar sentiments were entertained by most of 
the great philosophers of Greece. Heraclitus seems 
to have looked upon the Homeric system of theol- 
ogy, if we may ¢0 call it, as flippant infidelity. Ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius Heraclitua declared 
that Homer, as well as Archilochus, deserved to be 
ejected from public assemblies and flogged. The 
same author relates* # story that Pythagoras saw 
the soul of Homer in the lower world hanging on a 
tree, and surrounded by serpents, as a punishment 


2 Bl Dede ty re Deston wat dvd porrocos plyorrer, 
of te Apne Dyerales joking obde wiper, 
Of, Clee. Ale. te. 

2 CL Jmerates, 11. 38 ( Nagelbach, p. 45). 
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for what he had said of the gods. No doubt the 
views of these philosophers about the gods were far 
more exalted and pure than those of the Homeric 
posts, who represented their gods as in many cases 
hardly better than man, But as religion became 
mixed up with politics, it was more and more dan- 
gerous to pronounce these snblimer views, or to 
attempt to explain the Homeric myths in any but 
the most literal sense. Anaxagoras, who endeavored 
to give to the Homeric legends a moral meaning, 
and ie said to have interpreted the names of the 
gods allegorically—-nay, to have called Fate an 
empty name, was thrown into prison at Athens, 
from whence he only escaped through the powerful 
protection of his friend and pupil Pericles. Protag- 
oras, another friend of Pericles,’ was expelled from 
Athens, and his books were publicly burnt, because 
he had said that nothing could be known about the 
gods, whether they existed or no* Socrates, though 
he never attacked the sacred traditions and popolar 
legends* was suspected of being no very strict be- 
siever in the ancient Homeric theology, and he had 
to safler martyrdom. After the death of Socrates 
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Chorus abks' how Zetis could have called on Orestes 
to avenge the murder of his father, he who himself 
had dethroned: his father and bound him in chains, 
Pindar, who is fond of weaving the traditions of 
gods and’ heroes into’ Kis songs of victory, suddenly 
starts: when he meets with anything dishonorable to 
the gods. “ Lips,” be says, “throw away this word, 
for it is an’ evil wisdom to speak evil of the gods” 
His criterion in judging’ of mythology would seem to 
have been very simple and straightforward, namely, 
that nothing can be true’ in mythology that is dis- 
honorable to the goda. The whole poetty of Eu- 
ripides' oscillates between two extremes: he either 
taxes the gods with'all the injustice and crimes they 
are fabled to have committed, or he turns round and 


denies the trath of the ancient myths Because they 
telate of thie gods what is incompatible with a divine 
nature. ‘Thus, while in the lon? the gods, even 
Apollo; Jupiter, and Neptune, are accused of every 
crime, we read in avother play:® “T do not think 
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that the gods delight in unlawfal marriages, nor did 
Lever hold or shall ever believe that they fasten 
chains on their hands, or that one is Jord of another, 
For a god, if he is really god, has no need of any~ 
thing: these are the miserable stories of poets!” Or, 
again:! “Jf the gods commit anything that is evil, 
they are no gods.” 

These passages, to which many more might be 
added, will be sufficient to show that the more 
thonghtfal among the Grecks were as much startled 
at their mythology as we are. They would not 
bave been Greeks if they had not seen that those 
fables were irrational, if they had not perceived that 
the whole of their mythology presented a problem 
that required a solution at the hand of the philos- 
opher. If the Greeks did not suceced in solving it, 
if they preferred a compromise between what they 
knew to be trae und what they knew to be false, if 
the wisest among their wise men spoke cautiously 
on the subject or kept aloof from it altogether, let us 
remember that these myths, which we now handle 
as freely as the geologist hie fossil bones, were then 
living things, sacred things, implanted by parents in 
the minds of their children, accepted with an un- 
questioning faith, hallowed by the memory of the 
departed, sanctioned by the state, the foundation on 
which some of the most venerable institutions had 
been built up and established forages. It is enough 
for us to know that the Greeks expressed surprise 
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and dissatisfaction at theee fables: to explain their 
origin was a task left to a more dispassionate age. 
‘The principal solutions that offeres| themselves to 
the Greeks, when inquiring into the origin of their 
mythology, may be classed-under three heads, which 
I call ethicakphysiéal, historical, according to tho 
different objects which the original framers of my- 
thology were supposed to have had in view 
Seeing how powerful an engine was supplied by 
religion for awing individuals and keeping political 
communities in order, some Greeks imagined that 
the stories telling of the omniscience and ornnipo- 
tence of the gods, of their rewarding the good and 
punishing the wicked, were invented by wise people 
of old for the improvement and better government of 
men? This view, though extremely shallow, and 
supported by no evidence, was held by many among 
the ancients; and even Aristotle, though admitting, 
as we shall sec, a deeper foundation of religion, was 
inclined to consider the mythological form of the 
Grek religion as invented for the sake of persuasion, 
and as useful for the support of law and order. Well 
might Cicero, when examining this view, exclaim, 
“ Have not those who said that the idea of immortal 
gods was made up by wise men for the sake of the 
commonwealth, in order that those who could not be 
led by reason might be led to their duty by religion, 
destroyed ull religion from the bottom?”* Nay, it 
would seem to follow, that, if the useful portions of 
1 Of Auguatinas, De Cie. Del, vile 6. De paganoram secretions doo 
trina physicinque rationibus, 
2 OL Wagner, Fragm, Trog. iil. p. 102 Nigelebach, Nochhomerische 
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vof Pythagoras, declared that the gods were really 
wind, water, carth, the aun, fire, and ‘the star. Not 
long after him, Jmpedocles (about 444 p.c.) ascribed 
to the names of Zeus, Here, Aidonens, and Nestis, 
the meaning of the four elements, fire, air, arth, 
and water Whatever the philosophers of Greeee 
successively discovered as the first principles af be- 
ing and thought, whether the air of Ancaximenes? 
(aliont 548) or the fire of Heraclitus® (about 503), 
or the Nous, the mind, of Anaxagoras (died 428), 
was gladly identified by them with Jupiter or other 
divine powers. Anaxagoras and his school are said 
to have explained the whole of the Homeric my- 
thology allegorically. With them Zens was mind, 
Athene, art; while Metrodorus, the contemporary of 
Anaxagoras, “resolved not only the persons of Zeus, 
Here, and Athene, but also those of Agamemnon, 
Achilles, and Heetor, into various elemental eombi- 
nations and physical agencies, and treated the adven- 
tures ascribed to them as natural facts concealed 
under the veil of allegory.”* 

Socrates declined this labor of explaining, all fables 


1 Put. de Plre. Phil. 1.20: "Eumetondiy ghow pyldv eivas, alfor & row 
ereqyiiier at Sidoruow, ypispea nip ottrag by op mpry frowty 

‘Tiooupa stv mixruv pijiara xpirev dacue” 

ede dyyhe “lon ve, puphapiog bi "Acbuvet, 

Nioric © 9) doxpion séyrre mpoirrupa Spires, 

4 Cle M.D. L 10. Ritter and Preller § 27: 

# Glam. Alex. Strom. v. p. 008 D, ls Aaa rears 
Nene Bruchiliche des Herabit, p. 250: ty 7 copy potroe 
fide, nat abe bac Zuid obropa, 

4 Synoellus, Chron. p- 149, wil, Earl. ‘Epunvetewss 02 3 "Aa ghoytpeae 
etc avddxiew Dead, poOy jute Thy Ola, rhw & ’Adnray rho. Grote, ve 
Lp.t8. Ritter and Preller, Mist. PME § 48. Lobeck, Agleeph. p. 198 
Ding. Laer. fl. 31. 
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in different ways from the days of Sociates to our 
own time. Some writers thought they discovered 
astronomy, or other physical sciences, in the mythol- 
ogy of Greece; and in our own days the great work 
of Crenzer, *Symbolik und Mythologie dir alten 
Volker” (1819-21), was written with the one object 
of proving that Greck mythology was composed by 
priests, born or instructed in the Kast, who wished to 
raise the semi-barbarous races of Grecee to a higher 
civilization and s purer knowledge of the Deity. 
‘There was, according to Creuzer and his school, a _/ 
deep, mysterious wisdom, and a monotheistic religion 
veiled under the symbolical language of mythology, 
which language, though unintelligible to the people, 
was understood by the priests, and may be inter- 
preted even now by the thoughtful student of my- 
thology. 

‘The third theory on the origin of mythology T call 
the historical. It goes generally by the name of 
Euhemerus, though we find traces of it both before 
and after hie time. Euhemerus wae a contemporary 
of Alexander, and lived at the court of Cassander, 
in Macedonia, by whom he is said to have been sent 
out on an exploring expedition, Whether he really 
explored the Red Sca and the southern consts of 
Asia we have no means of ascertaining. All we 
know is that, in a religious novel whieh he wrote, he 
represented himself as having sailed in that direction 
to a great distance, until he came to the island of 
Panchea. In that island be said that he discovered u 
number of inscriptions (raypapol, hence the title of 
his book, "Iepa “Aveypay)) containing an account of the 
principal gods of Greece, but representing them, not 





find rednices the gods of old to the level of men. A 
distinction, howerer, must be made between the 
complete and systematic denial of all gods, which ja 
ascribed to Eubemerus, and the partial application 
of bis principles which we find in many ,Greck 
writers. Thos Heeatewus, a most orthodox Greek* 
declares that Geryon of Erythcia was really a king 
of Epimns, rich in cattle; and that Cerberus, the dog 
of Hades, was a certain serpent inhabiting a cavern 
on Cape Tienarus? Bphoras converted Tityos into 
8 bandit, and the serpent Python‘ into a rather tronb- 
Jesome person, Python by name, alias Dracon, whom 
Apollo killed with his arrows. According to He- 
rodotus, an eqnally orthodox writer, the two black 
doves from Egypt which flew to Libya and Dodona, 
and directed the people to found in each place.an 
oracle of Zeus, were in reality women who came 
od gut sl ant fri at caren ot potas as tdi pot Sota 
deos perveninae, 
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from Thebes. The one that, came to Dodona war 
called a dove, because, he says, epeaking a foreign 
tongue, she seemed to utter sounds like a bird, and 
she was called « black dove on account of her black 
Egyptian color. ‘This explanation he represents not 
as a guess of his awn, but as founded ona state 
ment made to him by Egyptian priceta; and Leount 
it therefore aa an historical, not as a merely allegor- 
ical interpretation. Similar explanations become 
more frequent in later Greek historians, who, unable 
to adwit anything supernatural or miraculous as 
historical fact, strip the ancient legends of, all that 
renders them incredible, and then treat. them as 
narrations of real events, and not.as fiction With 
them, Azolus, the god of the winds, became an an- 
clent mariner skilled in predicting weather; the 
Cyclopes were a rice of savages, inhabiting Sicily ; 
the Centaurs were horsemen; Atlas was a great 
astronomer, and Scylla a fast-sailing filibuster, This 
system, too, like the former, maintained iteelf almost 
to the present day. The, early Christian contro- 
versialists, St. Augustine, Lactantius, Arobius, 
ayailed themselves of this argament in their attacks 
on the religious belief of the Greeks and Romans, 
taunting them with worshipping gods that were.no 
gods, but known and admitted to. haye been mere 
deified mortale. In their attacks on the religion of 
the German nations, the Roman missionaries, re- 
eurred to the same argument. One of them) told 
the Angli in England that Woden, whom they be- 
licyed to be the principal and the best of their gods, 
from whom they derived their origin, and to- whom 
4 Grote, i, BO4 
cd 
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pion im the siege of Troy. The singe of Troy afill 
setains ite place in the minds of many 22 2 historical 
fact, though resting on no better authority than the 
carrying off of Helena by Theseus and ber recovery 
27 Oe Diothers Go segs ot Crm 
or the taking of Jeramlem by 
reat hope Selierbecap ene Misr 
Ages. 

In later times the same theory was revived, though 
not for such practical purposes, and it became during 
the Inet century the favorite theory with philosophical 
historiuns, particularly in France. The comprehen- 
sive work of the Abbé Banier, « The Mythology and 
Fables of Antiquity, explained from History,” se= 
cured to this school a temporary aseeadancy in 
France; and in England, too, bis work, translated 
into Englivh, was quoted as an authority. His de- 


§ Keunlile, Sasene in England, |, 838, Leped. Neva. fl. 210 b. 

# Grotny 634, The series of artickes by M. Fauriel, published fo the 
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sign was, as he says! “{o prove that, notwithstand- 
ing all the oraaments which accompany fables, it is 
no difficult matter to see that they contain a part of 
the history of primitive times.” It is useful to read 
theee books, written only about a hundred years ago, 
if it were but to take warning against a too confident 
spirit in working out theories which now seem so 
incontrovertible, and which a hundred years hence 
may be equally antiquated. “Shall we believe,” 
says Abbé Bunier,—and no doubt he thought his 
argument unanswerable, — “ shall we believe in good 
earnest that Alexander would have held Homer in 
such esteem, had he looked upon bim only as a mere 
relater of fables? and would he have envied the 
happy lot of Achilles in having such a one to sing 
his praises?* , . . When Cicero is enumerating the 
eages, does he not bring in Nestor and Ulysses ?— 
would he have given mere phantoms a place among 
them? Are we not taught by Cicero (‘Tuse. Quast. 
i. 5) that what gave occasion to feign that the one 
supported the heavens on his shoulders, and that the 
other was chained to Mount Caucasus, was their in- 
defatigable application to contemplate the heavenly 
bodies? [ might bring in here the authority of most 
of the ancients: I might prodace that of the primi- 
tive Fathers of the Church, Arnobins, Lactantins, 
and several others, who looked upon fables to be 
founded on true histories; and I might finish this 
list with the names of the most illustrious of our 
moderne, who have traced out in ancient fictions 20 


1 Me Mythology ant Fables of the Ancients, explained from History, br 
the Abbé anier. London, 1730, in six vols. Yo. fps ix 
2 VoL pat 





still to mention those scholars who looked to Greek 
mythology for traces, not of profane, but of sacretl 
personages, and who, like Bochart, imagined» 
could recognize in Satum the features of 

in his three sons, Jupiter, Neptane, and Plato, the 
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Minerva with Naamah, the sister of ‘Tobal Cain, 
Vuleanns with Tubal Cain, Typhon with Og, king 
of Bashan, &e, Gerardus Croesus, in his © Homerus 
Ebreus,” maintains that the Odyssey gives the his- 
tory of the patriarchs, the emigration of Lot from 
Sodom, and the death of Moses, while the Diad 
tells the conquest and destruction of Jericho. Huet, 
in his *Dewonstratio Evanelica;” + went still further, 
His object.was to prove the genuineness of the books 
of the Old ‘Testament by showing that nearly the 
whole theology of the heathen nations was borrowed 
from Moses, Moses himvelf is-represented by him 
as having aszamed the most incongraons characters 
in the traditions of the Gentiles; and not only an- 
cient lawgivers like Zoroaster and Orphens, but gods 
like Apollo, Vulean, and-Paunus, are traced back by 
the learned and pious bishop to the same historical 
‘And as Moses was the prototype of the 
is sister Miriam or his wife Zij 
were supposed to have been the models of all their 
goddesses? 

You are aware that Mr. Gladstone, im his interest- 
ing and ingenious -work on Homer, takes a similar 
view, and triea to discover in Greek mythology a 

2 Parislie, 1077. 
2 Ceput tertiom, 1. Univers: propemedum Kalmienrum ‘Theologian. ex 
Sone, Mosiswe acts ont seriptia manavit. tt. Yolut ille Pharniewm. Tautua 
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Gimmed imace of the mered bistocy of the Jews 
pot so dimmed, bowerer, as to prevent him from 
as be thinks, in Jopiter, Apollo, and 
Minerva, the faded outlines of the three Pemons of 
the Trinity, In the last number of one of the best 
edited quarterlics, in the * Home and Foreign Re- 
view," a Roman Catholic organ, Mr. F. A. Paley, 
the well-known editor of “ Ecripides,” advocates the 
same sacred Enbemerism. “Atlas,” be writes, “sym- 
tolizes the endurance of labor. He is phieed by 
Hesiod close to the garden of the Hesperides, and it 
is impossible to doubt that here we have a tradition 
of the gnrden of Eden, the golden apples guarded 
by a dragon being the apple which the serpent 
tempted Eve to gather, or the garden kept by an 
angel with a flaming swodl.! 
Though it was felt by all unprejadiced scholars 
that none of these three systems of interpretation 
was in the least satisfactory, yet it seemed impossi- 
ble to suggest any better sclotion of the problem ; 
and though at the present moment few, I believe, 
could be found who adopt any of these three sys 
tems exclusively —who hold that the whole of Greek 
mythology was invented for the sake of inculeating 
moral precepte, or of promulgating physical or meta- 
physical doctrines, or of relating facts of ancient 
history, many have acquiesced in a kind of compro- 
mise, admitting that some parts of mythology might 
have a moral, others a physical, others an historical 
Character, but that there remained a great body of 
1 Mowe and Foreign Review, No.7, p. U1, 1804; —“ The Cyclopes were 
ebably i ree of pail wed al -wolag propile from the East, char. 
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fables, which yielded to no testa whatever. ‘The rid- 
die of the Sphinx of Mythology remained unsolved. 

The firat impnlee to a new consideration of the 
mythological problem eame from the stady of com- 
parative philology. ‘Through the discovery of the 
ancient language of India, the so-called Sanskrit, 
which was duc to the labors of Wilkins,! Sir W. 
Jones, and Colebrooke, some eighty yeurs ago, and 
through the discovery of the intimate relationship 
between that language and the languages of the 
principal races of Europe, due to the genius of 
Schlegel, Humboldt, Bopp, and others, a complete 
revolution took place in the views commonly enter 
tained of the ancient history of the world. Ihave 
no time to give a full uccount of these researches ; 
but I may state it as a fact, suspected, I suppose, by 
no one before, and doubted by no one after it was 
enunciated, that the langaages spoken by the Brab- 
mans of India, by the followers of Zoroaster and the 
subjects of Darius in Persia; by the Greeke, by the 
Romans; by Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic races, 
were ull mere varieties of one common type— stood, 
in fact, to each other in the same relation a8 French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese stand to each other 
as modern dialects of Latin. This was, indeed, “the 
discovery of a new world,” or, if you like, the re- 
covery or an old world. All the landmarks of what 
wus called the ancient history of the human race 
had to be shifted, and it bad to be explained, in some 
way or other, how all these languages, separated 
from each other by thousands of miles and thou- 
sandg of years, could have originally started from 
one common centre. 

* Witkins, Bhayaradpits, 1735, 





Os this! however, I cnanct deel sew; amid 
must proceed at once to state bow, afler some time, 
it was diseovered that not only the racheal elements 
of ail thee agueges which a= called Azyan or 
lndo-Karopean — not only their numerals, prononns, 
only their housebold words, such as father, mother, 
(brother, dangbter, husband, brother-in-ta, cow, dog, 
shone, cattle, tree, ox, com, mill, earth, sky, water, 
‘stars, and many hundreds more, were the 
same, but that cach possesscd the elements of a 

Phraseology, displaying the palpable 
traces. of a common origin. 

What followed from this for the Seience of Mythol- 
ogy? Exuctly the same as what followed for the 
Science of Language from the discovery that) San- 
aktit; Greek, Latin, German, Celtic, and Slavonic had 
all ene and the same origin. Before that discovery 
was made, it was allowable to treat each language 
by itself, and any etymological explanation that was 
in accordance with tbe laws of each particular lan- 
guage have been considered satisfactory. If 
Plato derived theds, the Greek word for god, from the 
Grock verb théein, to ran, because the first gods were 
the «un and moon, always ranning through: the sky ;? 
or if Herodotus® derived the game word from titksuai, 
to wet, beeanso the gods set everything in order, we 
can find no fanlt.with either. But if we find that 
the same name for god exists in Sanskrit and Latio, 
as deva and deus, it is clear that we-canpot accept 
any etymology for the Greek word that is not equally 
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applicable to the corresponding terms in Sanskrit 
and Latin. If we knew French only, we might 
derive the French few, fire, from the German Feuer. 
Bat if we see that the same word exists in Italian os 
Jfuoco, in Spanish as fuego, it is clear that we must 
look for an etymology applicable to all three, which 
we find in the Latin focus, and not in the German 
Feuer. Even so thoughtful a scholar as Grimm 
does not seem to have perceived the absolute strin- 
gency of thisrale. Before it was known that there 
existed in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Slavonic, the 
same word for name, identical with the Gothic mamé 
(gen. namins), it would have been allowable to derive 
the German word from a Germanroot. Thus Grimm 
(* Grammatik,” ii. 30) derived the German Name 
from the verb mehmen, to take. This would have 
been a perfectly legitimate etymology, But when it 
became evident that the Sanskrit sdéman stood for 
gad-man, just as nomen for gnomen (cognomen, 
ignominia), and was derived from « verb gid, to 
know, it became impossible to retain the derivation 
of ame from nehmen, and at.the same time to admit 
that of ndman from gad! Bach word can have but 
one etymology, as each living being can have butone 
mother. 

Let us,apply this to the mythological phraseology 
of the Aryan nations. If we had to.explain only the 
names and fables of the Greek gods, an explanation 
such as that which derives the name of Zeds from 
the verb zén, to live, would be by no means con- 


1 Grimm, Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, p. 193. Other words dow 
rived from gn&, are notus, nobilis, gnarus, ipnarus, {gnoro, nareare (guati- 
(gir), godin, T en, Tknow, uncouth, de. 
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temptible. But if we find that Zeus in Greek is the 
same word as Dyeus in Sanskrit, Ju in Jupiter, and 
Thu in Tuesday, we perecive that no 

would be satisfactory that did not explain all these 
words together. Hence it follows, that, ia order to 
nnderstand the origin and meaning of the names of 
the Greek gods, and to enter into the original inten- 
tion of the fables told of each, we must not confine 
our view within the Greek horizon, but must take ~ 
into sceount the collateral evidence supplied by 
Latin, German, Sanskrit, and Zend mythology. ‘The 
key that in to open one must open all; otherwise it 
cannot be the right key. 

Strong objections have been raised against this 
line of reasoning by classical scholars ; and even those 
who have surrendered Greek etymology as useless 
without the aid of Sanskrit, protest against this 
desecration of the Greek Pantheon, and against any 
attempt at deriving the gods and fables of Homerand 
Hesiod from the moustrous idols of the Brahmana. 
I believe this is mainly owing to a misunderstanding. 
No sound scholar would ever think of deriving any 
Greek or Latin word from Sanskrit. Sanskrit is not 
the mother of Greek and Latin, as Latin is of French 
and Italian, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin are sisters. 
varieties of one and the same type. They all point 
to some earlier stage when they were less different 
from each other than they now arc; bat no more, 
All we can say in favor of Sunskrit is, that it is the 
eldest sister; that it has retained many words und 
forma lees changed and corrapted than Greek and 
Latin. The more primitive character and 
ent structure of Sanskrit have natarally endeared it to 
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the student of language, but they have not blinded 
him to the fact, that on thany pointe Greek and Latin 
—nay, Gothic and Celtie— have preserved primitive 
featares which Sanekrit has lost. Greek is cotrdi- 
nate with, not subordinate to Sanskrit; and the only 
distinction which Sanskrit is entitled to elaim ix that 
which Aastria used to claim in the German Confeder- 
ation —to be the first among equals, primus inter pares, 

‘There is, however, another reason which has made 
any comparison of Greek and Hindu gods more par 
ticularly distasteful to classical scholars, At the very 
beginning of Sanskrit philology attempts were made 
by no less a person than Sir W. Jones? at identify- 
ing the deities of the modern Hindu mythology with 
those of Homer, ‘This was done in the most arbitrary 
manner, and has brought any attempt of the game 
kind into deserved disrepute among sober critics. 
Sir W. Jones is not responsible, indeed, for such com- 
purisons as Oupid and Dipue (dipaka); but to com- 
pare, as he does, modern Hindu gods, such as Vishnu, 
Siva, or Krishna, with the gods of Homer was indeed 
like comparing modern Hindustini with ancient 
Greek. Tce Hindustiini back to Sanskrit, and it 
will be possible then to compare it with Greek and 
Tatin; but not otherwise. ‘The same in mythology. 
‘Trace the modern systetn of Hindu mythology back 
to its earliest form, and there will thon be some 


4 Sie W. Joue, On the Gods uf Greece, Thaly, oni Joie. (Works, vol. i 
Pe 229.) He compares Janes with Ganeta, Saturn with Mant: Salysrveata, 
nay, with Nonb; Cores with Set, Jupitor with Divaspatl and with Siva 
(rpwpdadyor = trilochann), Bnechus with Bilis, Juno with Pirwutl, 
‘Mars with Skaorla, nay, with the Secander of Mersia, Minerva with Durga 
and Sarasvatt, Oviris and Isis with livars and ist, Dionyyos with Ieima, 
Apollo with Krishna, Vulcan with Mivaka and Visvakarman, Mercury 
‘with Narada, Hekate with Kitt 





peascmsbie bop of Gaccercez =: Goody Gees be 
terre the stcond mame wormbipord by the Aryans of 
Weds and the Sryace of Goon. 

‘Ths was imppowibie at the time of Se Wiliam 
Journ; ic is exes now bet pustiny pamitie. Though 
Sanskrit bes sow bees stucied for thee generations, 
the most socieat work of Sacshit literature, the 
Kig-Voeds, is of a book witheeres seals The wish 
expressed by Otfried Miller in 1825, im his * Prolego- 
mena to a Seientife Mytbelogy,” Ob that we had 
an intelligible translation of the Veda!” is still anfal- 
filled; and though of late years nearly all Sauskent 
scholars have devoted their cacrgies to the elacida- 
tion of Vedic literature, many years are still required 
before Otfried Maller’s desire can be realized. Now 
Sanskrit literatore without the Veda iz like Greek 
literature without Homer, like Jewish literature 
without the Bible, like Mobnmmedan literatame 
without the Koran; and you will easily undemtand 
how, if we do not know the most ancient form of 
Hindu religion and mythology, it is premature to 
attempt any comparison between the gods of India 
and the gods of any other conntry. What was 
wanted as the only safe foundation, not only of San- 
skrit literature, but of Comparative Mythology, —nay, 
of Comparative Philology, —was an edition of the 
most ancient document of Indinn literature, Indian 
religion, Indian language —en edition of the Rig- 
Veda. Bight of the ten books of the Rig-Veda have 
now boon pablished in the original, together with an 
ample Indian commentary, and there is every pros- 
pect of the two remaining books passing throughithe 
prear in four or five years, But, after the text and 
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commentary of the Rig-Veda are publizhed, the great 
task of translating, or, I vhould rather say, deciphering 
these ancient hymns stillremains. There are, indeed, 
two translations; one by a Frenchman, the late M. 
Langlois, the other by the Jate Professor Wilson; 
but the former, though very ingenious, is mere guess- 
work; the latter is « reproduction, and not always a 
faithfal reproduction, of the commentary of Siyana, 
whieh T have publistied. It shows us how the anelent 
hymns wert misunderstood by liter gramrmmrinns, 
and’ theologians, and philosophers; but it does not 
attempt a critical’ restoration of the original sense of 
these simple and primitive hymna by the only process 
by which it can be effected, — by a comparison of 
every passage in which the same words occur, ‘This 
process of deciphering is a slow one; yet, throngh the 
combined labors of various scholars, some progress 
has'been made, and some insight been gained into the 
mythological pliruseology of the Vedic Rishis. One 
thingwe can clearly see, that the same position which 
Snnskrit, as the most primitive, most transparent of 
the Aryan dialects, Hiolds'in the science of language, 
the Veda’ and its: most primitive, most transparent 
system of religion, will hold in the science of mytliol- 
ogy. In the hymns of the Rig-Veda we still have 
the last chapter of the real Theogony of the Aryan 
races? we just catch’a glimpse, behind the scenes, of 
the agencies which were at work in producing that 
magnificent stage-effect witnessed in the drama of the 
Olympian gods. There, in the Veda, the Sphinx of 
Mythology still utters a few words to betray ler own 
secret, and shows us that itis mn, that it is homan 
thought and human language combined, which natu- 
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rally and inevitably produced heparan 
ate of ancient fable which has perplexed all 
thinkers, from the days of Xenophanes ee 
ume. 

I shall try to make my meaning clearer. You will 
tee that a great point is gained in comparative my- 
thology if we succeed in discovering the original 
meaning of the names of the gods. If we knew, for 
instance, whut Alhenc, or Here, or Apollo meant in 
Greek, we should have something firm to stand on 
or to start from, and be able to follow more securely 
the later development of these names. We know, 
for lnstance, that Selene in Greek means moon, and 
knowing this, we at once understand the myths that 
she is the sister of Helios, for helios means sun; that 
she is the sister of Eos, for eos means dawn ;—and if 
another poet calle her the sister of Euryphagssa, we 
are not much perplexed, for ewryphadssa, meaning 
wide-shining, can only be another name for the dawn, 
If she is represented with two horna, we at once re- 
miember the two horns of the moon; and if she is 
said to have become the mother of Erse by Zeus, we 
aguin perceive that erse means dew, and that to call 
Erse the daughter of Zeus and Selene was no more 
than if we, in our more matter-of-fact language, say 
that there is dew after a moonlight night, 

Now one great advantage in the Veda is that 
many of the names of the gods are still intelligible, 
are used, in fact, not only as proper names, but like- 
wise as appellative nouns, Agni, one of their principal 
gods, means clearly fire ; it is used in that sense; it 
is the same word as the Latin ignis. Hence we have 
right to explain his other names, and all that is 
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told of him, as originally meant for fire. Vaéyw or 
Vata means clearly wind, Marné means storm, Par- 
janya rain, Savitar the sun, Ushas, as well as ita 
synonyms, Urvast, Aland, Saranyi, means dawn; 
Prithivt earth, Dydvdprithivi, heaven and earth 
Other divine names in the Veda which are no 
longer used 93 appellatives, become easily intelli« 
gible, because they aré used as synonyms of more 
intelligible names (such as urvasi for wehae), or be- 
cause they receive light from other languages, such 
as Varwza, clearly ihe same word as the Greek 
ouranés, and meaning originally the sky. 

Another advantage which the Veda offers is this, 
that in its numerous hymns we can still watch the 
gradual growth of the gods, the slow transition of 
appellatives into proper names, the first tentative 
steps towards personification. The Vedic Pantheon 
is held together by the loosest ties of family relution« 
ship; nor is there as yet any settled supremacy like 
that of Zeus among the gods of Homer, Every god 
is conceived as supreme, or at least as inferior to no 
other god, at the time that be is praised or invoked 
by the Vedic poets; and the feeling that the various 
deities are but different names, different conceptions 
of that Incomprehensible Being which no thought 
can reach, and no language express, is not yet quite 
oxtinct in the minds of some of the more thoughtfal 
Bishis. 





LECTURE X. 
JUVITHR, THC SULRRME ARYAN GOD. 


‘Tarren are few mistakes so widely spread and so 
firmly established as that which makes us confound 
the religion and the mythology of the ancient nations 
of the world. How mythology arizes, necessatily and 
naturally, I tried to explain in my former Lectures, 
and we saw that, as an affection or disorder of lan- 
guage, mythology may infect every part of the intel- 
lectual life of man. ‘True it is that no ideas are 
more Hable to mythological disease than religions 
ideas, because they transcend those regions of our 
experience within which langaage bos its nataral 
origin, and must therefore, according to their very 
nature, be satisfied with metaphorical expressions, 
Eye bath not seen, nor ear heard, neither bath 
it entered into the heart of man Yet even the 
religions of the ancient nations are by no means 
inevitably und ultogether mythological On the 
contrary, a8 a diseased frame presupposes a healthy 
frame, 80 a mythological religion presupposes, I be- 
lieve, a healthy religion, Before the Greeks could 
call the sky, or the sun, or the moon gods, it was 
absolutely necessary that they should have framed 
to themselves some idea of the godhead. We can- 
not speak of King Solomon unlees we first know 

21 Gor. 9 fa talved 
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what, in a general way, is meant by King, nor could 
a Greek speak of gods in the plural before he had 
realized, in some way or other, the general predicate 
of the godhead. Idolatry arises naturally when peo- 
ple say “ The sun is god,” i.e. when they apply the 
predicate god to that which has no claim to it. Bat 
the more interesting point is to find out what the 
ancients meant to predicate when they called the 
sun or the moon gods; and until we have = clear 
conception of this, we shall never enter into the trac 
spirit of their religion. 

It is strange, however, that, while we bave endless 
books on the mythology of the Greeks and Romans, 
we have hardly any on their religion, and most people 
have brought themselves to imagine that what we 
call religion, — our trust in an all-wiee, all-powerful, 
eternal Being, the Raler of the world, whom we 
approach in prayer and meditation, to whom we 
commit all our cares, and whose presence we feel 
not only in the outward world, but also in the warn- 
ing voice within our hearts,— that all this was un- 
known to the heathen world, and that their religion 
consisted simply in the fables of Jupiter aud Juno, 
of Apollo ond Minerva, of Venus and Bacchus. Yet 
this is not so. Mythology has encroached on ancient 
religion, it has at some times wellnigh choked its 
very life; yet through the rank and poisonous rege- 
tation of mythic phraseology we may always catch a 
glimpse of that original stem round which it creeps 
and winds itself, and without which it could not 
enjoy even that parasitical existence which has been 
mistaken for independent vitality. 

A few quotations will explain what I mean by 

] 





of this life and the higher powers that rule it, Bu- 
maion knows only of just gods, “who hate cruel 
deeds, but honor justice and the righteous works 
of man”! 

His whole view of life is, built up on a complete 
trast in the Divine government of the world, with- 
out any such artificial supports as the Erinys, the 
Nemesis, or Moira. 

“ Eat," says the swineherd to Ulysses, “and enjoy 
whut is here? for God will grant one thing, but 
another he will refuse, whatever he will in his mind, 
for he can do all things” (Od. xiv. 444; x. 306.) 

‘This surely is religion, and it is religion untainted 
by mythology. Again, the prayer of the female slave, 
grinding corn in the house of Ulysses, is religion in 
tho truest sense. “Father Zeus,” she says, * thon 
who rulest over gods and men, surely thou bast just 

1 04, xiv. 83. 
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thandered from the starry heaven, and there is no 
cloud anywhere. ‘Thou showest this as a sign to 
some one. Folfil now, even to me, miserable wretch! 
the prayer which [ may utter? When elemachos 
is afraid to approach Nestor, and declares to Mentor 
that he does not know wat to say,! does not Mentor 
or Athene encourage him in words that might easily 
be translated into the language of our own religion? 
* Telemachos,” she says, some things thou wilt thy- 
self perceive in thy mind, and others a divine spirit 
will prompt; for Ido not belicve that thon wast born 
and bronght op without the will of the gods." 

The omnipresence and omniscience of the Divine 
Being is expressed by Hesiod in language slightly, 
yet not altogether, mythological :— 

rivera IOV Bile b9362p'¢ nol mivre veqser,? 

‘The eye of Zeus, which sees all and knows all ; 
and the conception of Homer that “ the gods them- 
selves come to our cities in the garb of strangers, to 
watch the wanton and the orderly conduct of men,”* 
though expressed in the Innguage peculiar to the 
childhood of man, might easily be turned into our 
own sacred phraseology. Anyhow, we may call this 
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religion -- ancient, primitive, natural religion: imper 
fect, no doubt, yet deeply interesting, and not with- 
ont a divine affiatas. How different is the undoubt- 
ing trast of the ancient poets in the everpresent: 
watchfaloras of the gods, from the language of later 
Greek philosophy, 23 expreased, for instance, by Pro 
tagores, “OF the gods,” be says, “1am not able to 
know cither that they are or that they are not; for 
many things prevent us from knowing it, the datk- 
ness and the shortness of human life."? 

‘The gods of Homer, thongh, in their mythologieal 
aspect, represented as weak, casily deceived, and Jed 
astray by the lowest passions, are neverthelcas, in 
the more reverend language of religion, endowed 
with nearly all the qualities which we claim for a 


divine and perfect Being. The phrase which forms 
the key-note in many of the speeches of Odysseus, 
though thrown in only as it were parenthetically, 


Gest dt ve wilere louse, « the Gods know all things,"? 


gives us more of the real feeling of the untold mill- 
ions among whom the idioms of a language grow 
up, than all the tales of the tricks played by Juno to 
Jupiter, or by Mars to Vulcan. At critical moments, 
when the deepest feelings of the human heart are 
stirred, the old Greeks of Homer scom suddenly to 
drop all learned and mythological motapbor and to 
fall back on the universal language of true religion. 
Everything they feel is ordered by the immortal 
gods; and though they do not rise to the conception 
of a Divine Providence which ordereth all things by 


§ Weleher, Gricchiachs Giitertehere, 9 2S. 
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Jaws, 
happen in the Iliad in which the poet does not recog+ 
nize the active interference of a divine power. This 
interference, if clothed in mythological language, 
assumes, it is true, the actual or bodily presence of 
one of the gods, whether Apollo, or Athene, or 
Aphrodite; yet let us observe that Zeus himself, the 
god of gods, never descends’ to the  battle-field of 
‘Troy. He was the true god of the Greeks before 
he became enveloped in the clouds of Olympian 
mythology; and in many a passage where theds is 
used, we may without irreverence transinte it by 
God, Thus, when Diomedes exhorts the Greeks to 
fight till Troy is taken, be finishes bis speech with 
these words> “ Let all flee home; but we two, Land 
Sthenelos, will fight till we see the endiof Troy > for 
wa came with God.”! Even if we translated “ for 
‘we came with a god,” the sentiment would still be 
religious, not mythological; though of course it 
might easily be translated into mythological phrase- 
ology, if we said that Athene, in the form of a bird, 
had fluttered round the ships of the Greeks. Again, 
what can be more natural and more traly pious than 
the tone of resignation with which Nausikna ad- 
dresses the shipwrecked Ulysses? “ Zens,” she says, 
for she knows no better name, “ Zens bimeelf, the 
Olympian, distributes happiness to the good andthe 
bad, to every one, ashe pleases. And to thee also 
ke probably has sent this, and you ought by all 
means to bear it” Lastly, let me read the famous 
line, placed by Homer in the mouth of Peisistratoa, 
the son of Nestor, when calling on Athene, as the 
+ Mie 60 
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companion of Telemachos, and on Telemachos him 
elf, to pray to the gods before taking their meal 
“ After thoa bast offered thy bation and prayed, as 
it is mect, give to him nlso afterwards the goblet of 
honey-sweet wine to pour out his libation, because T 
believe that he also prays to the immortals, for all 
men yearn after the gods."* 

It might be objected that no troly religious ceati- 
ment was possible as long ax the human mind was 
entangled in the web of polytheism; that god, in 
fact, in its trae sense, is a word which admits of no 
plural, and changes its meaning as soon as it as 
sumes the terminations of that number. The Latin 
a@des tneans, in the singular, a sanctuary, but in the 
plaral it assumes the meaning of a common dwell- 
ing-bouse; and thus theds, too, in the plural, is sup- 
posed to be divested of that sacred and essentially 
divine character which it claims in the singular, 
When, moreover, such names as Zeus, Apollo, and 
Athene are applied to the Divine Being, religion is 
considered to be out of the question, and hard words, 
such as idolatry and devil-worship, arc applied to the 
prayers and praises of the early believers. There is 
Q great amount of incontestable trath in all this, but 
Tcannot help thinking that full justice has never 
been done to the ancient religions of the world, not 
even to those of the Greeks and Romans, who, in so 
many other respects, are acknowledged by us as our 
teachers and models. ‘The first contact between 
Christianity and the heathen religions was neces 
sarily one of uncompromising hostility. It was the 
duty of the Apostles and the early Christians in ges. 

1 medveer 8 Gedv yartous’ lerdpuroe — Od. til 6. 
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eral to stand forth in the name of the only trae God, 
and to prove to the world that their God had noth- 
ing in common with the idols worshipped at Athens 
and at Ephesus. It was the daty of the early con- 
veris to forswear all allegiance to their former deities, 
and if they could not at once bring themselves to 
believe that the gods whom they had worshipped 
had no existence at all, except in the imagination 
of their worshippers, they were naturally led on to 
ascribe 1o them a kind of demoniacal nature, and'to 
curse ther as the offspring of that now principle of 
Evil? with which they had beeome acquainted in the 
doctrines of the early Church. In St. Augustine's 
learned arguments against paganism, the heathen 
gods are throughout treated as real beings, as de- 
mone who had the power of doing real mischief? 
I was told by a missionary, that among his converts 
in South Africa he discovered some who still prayed 
to their heathen deities; and when remoustrated 
with, told him that they pmyed to them in order 
to avert their wrath; and that, though their idols 
could not hart eo good a man as he was, they might 
inflict serious harm on their former worshippers, 
Only now and then, as in the case of the Futum,! 

1 Thus is the OLE Testsment strange gods ane called devils (Deut. xxzxil. 
17), "They ssericel! unto devils not to God tw guts whetn they know 
‘nol, to new gobs that eamme newly up, whom your fabbers ferred nol. 
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St Angustine acknowledges that it is a mere name, 
and thst if it is taken in ite etymological sense, 
namely, as that which bas once been spoken by God, 


judge, there runs the same spirit of hostility 
them to all that may be good, and true, and 


‘mant, ot quae ipwe facturum est. Hac beaque 
eppellars, nisi hoo nomen jam in alia re soleret Intellig!, quo coma hominam 
‘nolumes Inelinart. 

4 De Gir, Deb, Ww. 18. 

* C6 Stanley's The Bile: i Form and de Substance, Three Sermons 
Freschodl before the University of Oxtori, 1863. 
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even though we restrict “the sundry times and divers 
manners in which God spake in times past unto the 
fathers by the prophets” to the Jewish race; yet there 
ore other psesages which clearly show that the Apos- 
tles recognized a divine purpoee and supervision 
even in the“ times of ignorance,” at which, as they 
express it, God winked”? Nay, they go'so faray 
to say that God in times past suffered (clase)* all 
nations to walk in their own ways, And what can 
be more convincing, more powerful than’ the Ian- 
of St. Paul at Athens??°— 

“For as I passed by, and belield your devotions, I 
found an altar with this inscription, ‘'o the Unknow: 
God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, bins 
deelare I unto you: 

“God that made the world and all things therein, 
seeing that he is Lord of heaven and carth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands; 

“ Neither is worshipped with men's bands, aa 
though he needed any thing, seeing he giveth tu all 
life, and breath, and all things; 

“ And hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell om all the face of the earth, and bath 
determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation; 

“That they should: seek the Lord, if haply they 
might fcel after him, and find him, though he be not 
far from every one of us: 

“ For in him we live, and move, and bave our 
being; 28 certain also of your own poets bave said, 
For we are also: his offspring.”4 





. These are traly Christian words, this isthe traly 
Christian spirit in which we ought to study the 
ancient religions of the world: not ss independent 
of God, not as the work of an evil spirit, as mere 
idolatry and devil-worship, not even as mere human 
fancy, but os a preparation, as a necessary part in 
the education of the buman racc,—as a “seeking 
the Lord, if haply they might feel afterhim.” There 
was a fulness of time, both for Jews and for Gentiles, 
and we must learn to look upon the ages that pres 
ceded it as necessary, under a divine purpose, for 
filling that appointed measure, for good and for evil, 
which would make the two great national streams.in 
the history of mankind, the Jewish and the Gentile, 
the Semitic and the Aryan, reach their appointed 
measure, and overflow, so that they might mingle 
together and both be carried on by a new current, 
“the well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.” 

And if in this epirit we search through the eacred 
ruins of the ancient world, we shall be surprised to 
find how much more of trae religion there is ia what 
is called Heathen Mythology than we expected. 
Only, a8 St. Augustine said, we must not mind the 
names, strange and uncouth as they may sound on 
our cart. We arc no longer swayed by the just fears 
which filled the hearts of catly Christian writers; 
we can afford to be gencrous to Jupiter and to his 
worshippers, Nay, we ought to learn to treat the 
ancient religions with some of the same reverence 
and awe with which we approach the stady of the 
Jewish and of our own, “The religions instinet,” 
a8 Schelling says, “ should be honored even in dark 
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and confased mysteries” We must only guard 
against a temptation to which an eminent writer 
and etatesman of this country has sometimes: 

in his work on Homer, we most not attempt to find 
Christian ideas —ideax peculiar to Christianity = 
in the primitive faith of mankind) Bat, on the 
other hand, we may boldly look fur those fanda- 
mental religious conceptions on whielr Christianity 
iteelf is built up, and without whieh, as its natural 
and historical support, Christianity itself could never 
have been what it is. ‘Tho more we go back, the 
more we examine the earliest germs of every relige 
ion, the purer, [believe we shall find the conceptions 
of the Deity, the nobler the purposes of ench founder 
of a new worship. Bnt the more we go back, the 
more belpless also *fall we find human language in 
its endeavors to express what of all things was most 
difficalt to express. The history of religion is in one 
sense a history of language. Many of the ideas 
embodied in the language of the Gospel would have 
been incomprehensible and inexpressible alike, if we 
imagine that by some miraculous ngency they had 
been communicated to the primitive inhabitants of 
the earth. Even at the present moment missiona- 
ries find that they have first to educate their savage 
pupils, that is to say, to raise them to that Ievel'of 
language apd thought which had been reached by 
Greeks, Romuns, and Jews at the beginning of our 
era, before the words and ideas of Christianity as- 
sume any reality to their minds, and before’ their 
own native language becomes strong enough for the 
purposes of translation, Worde and thoughts here, 
as elsewhere, go together; and from one point of 
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This word wes framed core, and once only: it 
nor by the Romans and Germans from the Greeks, 
Jt must bave existed before the ancestors of those 
primeval races became separate in laoguage and res 
ligion, — before they left their common pastures, ta 

to the right hand and to the left, till the 
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the great citics of the word. 
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Here, then, in this venerable word, we may look 
for some of the earliest: religious thoughts of our 
race, expressed and enshrined within.the imperishas 
ble walls of a few simple letters. What did Dyw 
mean in Sanskrit? How is it used there? What 
was the root which could be forced to reach to the 
highest aspirations of the baman mind? We should 
find it difficult to discover the radical or predicative 
meaning of Zeus in Greek; but dyaus in Sanskrit \_ 
tells its owa tale. It is derived from the same root 
which yields the verb dyué, and this verb means fo 
beam. A root of this rich and expansive meaning 
would be applicable to many conceptions: the 
dawn, the sun, the sky, the day, the star, the 
eyes, the ocean, and the meadow, might all be 
spoken of as bright, gleaming, smiling, blooming, 
sparkling, But in the actual and settled langoage 
of India, dyw, as a noun, means principally sky and 
day. Before the ancient hymns of the Veda bad 
disclosed to us the earliest forma of Indian thought 
and language, the Sanskrit noun die was bardly 
known as the name of an Indian deity, but only ax 
a fominine, and as the recognized term for sky. ‘The 
fact that dyw remained in common use as a name 
for sky was euffcient to explain why dyn, in San- 
akrit, should never have assumed that firm mytho- 
logical character which belongs to Zeus in Greele; 
for as long.as a word retains the distinct signs of 
its original import and is applied as an appellative 
to visible objecta, it docs not easily lend itself to the 
metamorphic processes of carly mythology. As dyw 
in Sanskrit continued to mean sky, though as a 
feminine only, it was difficult for the same word, 
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even as 2 masculine, to become the germ of any 
very important mythological formations. Langunge 
must die before it can enter into = new stage of 
mythological life. 

Bren in the Veda, where dye occurs as a maseu- 
line, as an active noun, and discloses the same germs 
of thought which in Greece and Rome grew into the 
name of the supreme god of the firmament, Dyw, 
the deity, the lord of heaven, the ancient god of 
light, never assumes any powerful mythological 
vitality, never rises to the rank of a supreme deity. 
In the early lists of Vedic deities, Dya is not f= 
cluded, and the real representative of Jupiter in the 
Veda is*not Dyn, bot Indro, 2 name of Indiin 
growth, and unknown in any other independent 
branch of Aryan language Indra was another 
conception of the bright sunny sky, but partly be- 
cause its etymological meaning was obacored, partly 
through the more active poetry and worship of cere 
tain Rishis, this name gained a complete nscendaney 
over that of Dyu, and nearly extinguished themem= 
ory in India of one of the earliest, if not the carliest, 
name by which the Aryans endeavored to express 
their first conception of the Deity. Originally, how- 
ever,—and this is one of the most important die 
coveries which we owe to the study of the Veda,— 
originally Dyw was the bright heavenly deity in 
Todia as well as in Greece. 

‘Let us examine, first, some paseages of the Veda 
in which dy is used as an appollative in the sense 
of sky. We read (Rv, i. 161, 14): «The Marote 
(storms) go about in the sky, Agni (fire) on earth, 
the wind goes in the air; Varuna goes about in the 
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waters of the sea, & Here dy means the sky, 
us much as pritkie? means the earth, and antariisha 
the air. The sky is: frequently spoken of together 
with the carth, and the air is placed between the 
two (antarikesha). We find expressions such as 
“heaven and earth”; air and heaven;* and heaven, 
air, and earth® The sky, dy, is called the third, 
#s compared with the earth, and we meet in the 
Atharva-Veda with expressions such as “in the 
third heaven from hence."* ‘This, again, gave rise 
to the idea of three heavens, “The heavens,” we 
read, “the air, aod the earth (all in the ploral) can- 
not contain the majesty of Indra ;” and in one pas- 
sage the poet prays that his glory may be “exalted 
as if heaven were piled on heaven.” 

Another meaning whieh belongs to dyw in the 
Veda is day? So many suns are so many days, 
and even in English yestersun was used instead of 
pesterday os late us the time of Dryden. Divd, aa 
instrumental case with the accent on the first syllae 
ble, means by day, and is used together with ndk- 
tam,' by night, Other expressions, such as divé dive, 
dydvi dyavi, or dnu dyda, are of frequent occurrence 
to signify day by day? 

+= + « ddhi dyite! af bhbmyiim, 
antivilahe ... . dydvi. 
na dyivaly {ndram Gjaal 0 antéeilebRn! vafrioam rb 


Ff wwitlyaryien ibis Grd (forn.). 
© Ro. vil. Bt, Gr divt ww dyhen Sdbt nal fedimatam dha. 
© ite. A. 24,7: nd yim Jérunth iaridah 08 misdly né Ayivah indrarn 
evakaridyantl (Him whom harvests do pet ege, nor moons; fodrs, whom 
éaya do not wither). 
‘Be vB. 08, U1> vi y6 dedhdh faridem mivam At har. 
¥ Re. 139, 5. 
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together as father and son, like Kronos and Zeus, 
only that in India Dyu is the father, Indra the son; 
and Dyn has at last fo surrender his sapremacy 
which Zeus in Greck retains to the end. In a bymn 
addressed to Jndra, and to Indra as the most power- 
ful god, we read (Rv, iv. 17,4): “ Dyu, thy parent, 
was reputed strong, the maker of Indra was mighty 
in his works; he (who) begat the heavenly Indra, 
armed with the thunderbolt, who is immovable, as 
the earth, from bis seat.” 

Here, then, Dy would seem to be above Indra, 
just as Zeus is above Apollo. But there are other 
paseages in this very hymn which clearly place Indra 
above Dyn, and thus throw an important light on 
the mental process which made the Hindus look on 
the son, on Indra,! the Jupiter pluvius, the conquering 
light of heaven, as more powerful, more exalted, than 
the bright sky from whence he arose. The hymn 
begins with asserting the greatness of Indra, which 
even heaven and earth had to ackaowledge; and at 
Tndra’s birth, both heaven and earth are ynid to have 
trembled. Now heaven and carth, it must be re- 
membered, are, rythologically speaking, the father 
and mother of Indra, and if we read in the same 
hymn that Indra “somewhat excels his mother and 
his father who begat bim,’? this ean only be meant 
to express the same idea, namely, that the active god 


1 Audra, name peculiar to India, admits of but ono otymology, le It 
sunt be derived from the exme root, whatever that may ba, which in Sane 
skeit yielded sadv, drop, sap. It meant originally the giver of rain, be 
Jupiter pluvins, « deity in India more renent 10 the mind of the 
worshipper than any other, CL Deotey, sun Oceident, vol. ip. 40s 
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who resides in the sky, who rides on the clonds, and 

aurls his bolt ‘at the demons of darkness, impresses 
she mind of man at a later time more powerfully 
4han the screne expanse of heaven and the wide 
earth beneath. Yet Dyw also must formerly have 
been conceived as a more active, I might say, a 
more dramatic god, for the poet actually compares 
Indra, when destroying his enemies, with Dya as 
wielding the thunderbolt! 

If with this hymn we compare passages of other 
hymna, we see even more clearly how the idea of 
Indra, the conquering hero of the thunderstorm, led 
with the greatest ease to the-admission of a father 
who, though reputed strong before Indra, was ex- 
celled in prowess by his son. If the dawn is called 
divijdh, born in the sky, the very adjective would be- 
come the title-deed to prove her the daughter of 
Dyu; and «0 she is callod. The same with Indra. 
He rose ftom the shy; hence the sky was his father. 
He rose from the horizon where the sky seems to 
embrace the earth; hence the earth must be his 
mother, As sky and carth had been invoked before 
as beneficent powers, they would the more easily 
assume the paternity of Indra; though even if they 
had not before been worshipped as gods, Indra him- 
self, as born of heaven and earth, would bave raised 
these parents to the rank of deities Thus Kronos 
in the Inter Greek mythology, the father of Zeus, 
owes his very existence to his son, namely, to Zeus 
Kronion, Kronion meaning originally the son of time, 
or the ancient of daye* Uranos, on the contrary, 


+ wibhangamdty widaladn fva diya. 
Driechiohe (oiiterlobre, p. 144. Zeus fs aleo called Kerwion 
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though suggested by Uronion, the heavenly, bad 
evidently, like Heaven and Barth, enjoyed an inde- 
pendent existence before he was made the father of 
Kronos, and the grandfather of Zeus; for we find 
his prototype in the Vedic god Varuna. But while 
in India Dyw was ruised to be the father of a new 
g04, Indra, and by being thus raised became really 
degraded, or, if we may say so, shelved, Zeus in 
Greece always remained the sapreme god, till the 
dawn of Christianity pat an end to the mythological 
phraseology of the ancient world. 

We read, i 131, 1:1— 

* Before Indra the divine Dya bowed, before Indra 
bowed the great Prithivi” 

Again, i. 61, 9:2 © The greatness of Indra indeed 
exceeded the heavens (i. e. dyaus), the earth, and the 
air.” 

i. 64,4:8 “Thou hast caused the top of heaven 
(of dyaus) to shake.” 

Expressions like. these, though no doubt meant to 
realize conception of natural phenomena, were 
sure to prodace mythological phraseology, and if in 
India Dyu did not grow to the same proportions as 
Zeus in Greece, the reason is simply that dyw re- 
tained throughout too much of its appellative power, 
‘and that Indm, the new name and the new god, 
absorbed all the chunnels that could have supported 
the life of Dyn* 

Let us see now how the same conception of Dya, 
‘a8 the god of light and heaven, grew and spread in 


§ fdshiyn Mi dyaGh sours) finammnata fodrhya mabt ortthivt vArimablth, 
a Aare oekaki brie Sis pelthivyih pri antdribshidt, 
*ct Damen Teber Apollon unk Artemis, Msdiologus, 1. p. 8. 
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ways open to say that the ancient names of the gods 
were frequently used to signify either their abodes or 
their special gifts, — that Neptunus, for instance, was 
used for the sea, Pluto for the lower regions, Jupiter 
for the sky, und that this would in no way prove 
that these names originally meant sea, lower world, 
sky. Thus Nevius said, Cocus edit Neptunum, Vene- 
rom, Cererem, meaning, as Festas tells us, by Nep- 
tune fishes, by Venus vegetables, by Ceres bread? 
Minerva is used both for mind in pingud Minervaand 
for threads of wool? When some ancient philosos 
phers, as quoted by Aristotle, said that Zens rains 
not in order to increase the corn, but from necessity? 
this no doubt shows that these carly positive philoso- 
phers looked upon Zeus as the sky, and not a8 a free 
personal divine being; but again it would leave it 
open to suppose thut they transferred the old divine 
name of Zeus to the sky, just #s Ennius, with the 
full consciousness of the philosopher, exclaimed, 
“ Aspice hoe sublime candens quod invocant omnes 
Jovem.” An expression like this is the reault of later 
teflection, and it would in no way prove that either 
Zens or Jupiter meant originally sky. 

A Greek at the time of Homer would have scouted 
ae suggestion that he, in saying Zeus, meant no 
more than sky. By Zeus the Grecks meant more 
than the visible sky, more even than the eky pereoni- 
fied, With them the name Zeus was, and remained, 
in spite of all mythological obscurations, the name 
of the Supreme Deity; and even if they remembered 
that originally it meant ely, this would have troubled 

2 Féatas, p. ab, 2 Armobina, ¥. 4. 
# Grote, dintory of Greece, i, 5M, 39. 


Jong for a name; and what we knowas the prayerof 
Jacob, * Tell me, I pray thee, thy name,” aud as the’ 
question of Moves, * What shall I say unto them if 
they shall say to me, What is bis name?*? must 
at an early time have been the question and the 
prayer of every nation on earth. 

It may be that the statement of Herodotus (il. 52), 
rests on theory rather than fact, yet even as a thee 
ory the tradition that the Pelasgians for a long time 
offered prayer and sacrifice to the gods without hay- 
ing names for anyone of them, is curious. Lord 
Bacon states the very opposite of the West Indians, 

* Cesena xazil, 28. 5 Eeobae tik TR 
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namely, that they had names for eavh of their gods, 
but no word for god. 

As soon as man becomes conscious of himself, as 
soon as he perceives himself as distinct from all 
other things and persona, he at the same moment 
becomes conscious of a Higher Self, a higher power 
without which he feels that neither he nor anything 
else would have any life or reality, We are so 
fashioned --and it is no merit of ours— that as 
soon as we awake, we fecl on all sides our depend- 
tnee on something else, and all nations join in some 
way or other in the words of the Psalmist,“ It is He 
that hath made us, and not we ourselves.’ This is 
the first sense of the Godhead, the sensus numinis as 
it has been well called ; for it is # sensus— an im- 
mediate perception, not the result of reasoning or 
generalizing, but an intuition as irresistible as the 
impressions of our senses. In receiving it we are 
passive, at least as passive as in receiving from 
above the image of the sun, or any other impres- 
sions of the senses, whereas in all our reasoning 
processes we are active rather than passive, This 
sensus numinis, or, as we may call it in more homely 
langoage, faith, is the source of all religion; it is 
that without which no religion, whether true or falee, 
ig possible. 

Tacitus! tells us that the Germans applied the 
names of gods to that hidden thing which they per 
ceived by reverence alone. ‘The samein Greece, In 
giving to the object of the sensu muminis the name 
of Zeus, the fathers of Greek religion were fally 


1 Germania, 9+ dvoramgue nominibar sppoilant weerntom Mud quod 
sola reverontia wident. 
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eware thet they meect wore then shy. The beg 
and brilliant sky bes in many leogesges aod many 
feligions! teen regerded as the abode of God, and 
the wame of the abode might easily be transferred to 
bie: who abides in Heaven. Aristotle (“De Colo” 
£1, 3) remarks that “all men beve a suspicion of 
gode, and all assign totbem the bigbest place.” And 
again (Lc, i, 2,2) be says, * The ancicats exigned to 
the gods heaven and the space above, because it waa 
alone eternal” The Slaves, as Procopios states? 
worhipped at one time one god only, and be was 
the maker of the lightning. a ae 
the god of the thunderstorm, is used 
with deivoilis, deity, In Chincse Tien means sky 
nnd day, and the same word, like the Aryan Dyt, is 
recognized in Chinese as the name of God. Even 
though, by an edict of the Pope in 1715, Roman 
Catholic missionaries were probibited from nsing 
Tien as the name for God, and ordered to use Ten 
che, Lord of heaven, instead, language has proved 
more powerfal thar the Pope. In the Tataric and 
Mongolic dialects, Tempri, possibly derived from the 
wame source ax Tien, signifies —1, heaven, 2, the 
God of heaven, 3, God in general, or good and evil 
spirits? The same meanings are ascribed by Castrtn 
to the Finninh word Jumala, thunderer’ Nay, éven in 
our own langaage, “heaven " may still be used almost 
\ Heo Carriérm, Die Kuust im Zuammenhang der Culturenselckelung, 
2 Panipat ilgprrage ress 
der Sabeten, Wartertucd, p. 00,% ¥. tagara. Kowalewski, Dic 
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aynonymously with God. The prodigal son, when he 
returns to his father, says, “ Iwill arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee.”1 Whenever we 
thus find the name of heaven used for God, we must 
bear in mind that those who originally adopted such 
a name were transferring that name from one object, 
visible to their bodily eyes, to another object grasped 
by another organ of knowledge, by the vision of the 
soul. Those who at first called God Heaven, had 
something within them that they wished to call, — 
the growing image of God ; those who ata later time 
called Heaven God, had forgotten that they were 
predicating of Heaven something that was higher 
than Heaven. 

‘That Zeus was originally to the Greeks the Sa- 
preme God, the true God, — nay, at some times their 
only God, —ean be perceived in spite of the haze 
which mythology has mised around his name? But 
this is very different from saying that Homer be- 
lieved in one supreme, omnipotent, and omniscient 
being, the creator and ruler of the world, Such an 
assertion would require considerable qualification. 
‘The Homeric Zeus ix full of contradictions. He is 
the subject of mythological tales, and the object of 
religious adoration. He is omniscient, yet be is 
cheated; be is omnipotent, and yet defied; he is 
eternal, yet be has a father; he is just, yet he is 
gtilty of crime. Now theae very contradictions 
ought to teach usa lesson. If all the conceptions 
of Zeus had sprang from one and the same source, 
these contradictions could not have existed. If Zeus 

1 Lake xy. 18. 406. Welckor, p. 120 ang. 





be sufficient to show that the 

Zeus was never quite forgotten, and that in spite of 
the various Greek legends as to the creation of the 
haman race, the idea of Zeus as the fatber and cre~ 
ator of all things, bat more particularly as the father 
and creator of man, was never quite extinct in the 
Greek mind, It breaks forth in the unguarded lan 
goage of Philoctios in the Odyssey, who charges 





Zens? that he does not pity mea though it was he 
who created them; and in the philosophical view of 
‘the universe pat forth by Kleanthes or by Aratus it 
assumes that very form under which it is known to 
all of us, from the quotation of St. Paul, “For we 
are also his offspring.” Likeness with God (homoiétes 
theé) was the goal of Pythagorean ethics? and ac~ 
cording to Aristotle, it was an old saying that every= 
thing exists from God and through God? All the 
greatest poets after Homer know of Zeus as the 
highest god, as the true god. “ Zeus,” says Pindar? 
“obtained something more than what the gods poe- 
sessed.” He calls him the eternal father, and he 
claims for man a divine descent. 


“One is the race of men? one that of the gods. 
We both breathe from one mother; bub our pow 
era, all sundered, keep us apart, so that the one is 
nothing, while the brazen heaven, the immovable 
seat, endureth forever. Yet even thus we are still, 
whether by greatness of mind or by form, like umta 
the immortals, though we know not to what goal, 


2 Of xx. Mir— 
Zed xivep, ob ric esto Ore Modena, deg ~ 
ofr dRenipeac dnipag mi di yxtveat ebri, 
9 Cla Leg. 8 Wolchor, Gr, Goiterlelre, 1. 210. 
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either by day or by night, destiny has destined us te 
baste on” 


“For the children of the day, what are we, and 
what not? Man is the dream of ashadow. Bot if 
there comes a ray sent from Zeus, then there is for 
men bright splendor and a cheerful life" * 

xchylus aguin leaves po doubt as to bis real 
view of Zeus. His Zeus is a being different from all 
other gods. “ Zeus,” be says, in a fragment? “is the 
earth, Zeus the air, Zeus the sky, Zeus is all und 
what is above all” “All was given to the gods,” he 
says, “except to be lords, for free is no one but 
Zous.”* He calls him the lord of infinite time;* 
nay, he knows that the name Zeus is but indifferent, 
and that behind that name there is a power greater 
than all names. Thus the Chorus in the Agamem- 
non says ;— 

* Zeus, whoever he is, if this be the name by which 
he loves to be called— by this name I address him, 
For, if I verily want to cast off the idle burden of 
my thought, proving all things, I cannot find one 9» 
whom to cast it, except Zeus only.” 

2 Pind. Pyh. vil, $61— 
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“ For he who before was great, proud in his all- 
conquering might, he is not cured for any more 
and he who came after, he found his victor and is 
gone. But he who sings wisely songs of victory 
for Zeus, be will find all wisdom. For Zeus leads 
men in the way of wisdom, he orders that suffering 
should be our best school. Nay, even in sleep there 
flows from the heart suffering reminding us of suf 
fering, and wisdom comes to us against our will” 

One more passage from Sophocles,! to show how 
with him too Zeus is, in true moments of anguish 
and religious yearning, the same being whom we 
call God. In the “ Electra,” the Chorus says:— 

“ Courage, courage, my child! There is still in 
heaven the great Zeus, who watches over all things 
and rales. Commit thy exceeding bitter grief to 
him, and be not too angry against thy enemies, nor 
forget them.” 

Bot while in passages like these the original con- 
ception of Zens as the true god, the god of gods, 
preponderates, there are innumerable passages in 
which Zeus ia clearly the sky personified, and hardly 
differs from other deities, such as the sun-god or the 
goddess of the moon. The Greek was not aware 
that there were different tribataries which entered 
from different points into the central iden of Zeus. 
To him the name Zeus conveyed but one idea, 
and the contradictions between the divine and the 

4 Blectra, v. 138: — 
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the son of Zens and Kallisto; though, in order to 
ttave the good name of Artemis, the chaste goddess, 
Kallisto is here represented as one of her companions 
only. Soon the myth is spun ont still further. Kal- 
listo is changed into a bear by the jealousy of Here. 
She is then, alter having been killed by Artemis, 
identified with Arktos, the Great Bear, for no better 
reasons than the Virgin in later times with the zodi- 
acal sign of Virgo! And if it be asked why tho 
constellation of the Bear never scts, 20 answer waa 
teadily given, —the wife of Zens had asked Okeanos 
and Thetis not to allow her rival to contaminate the 
pure waters of the sea. 

Jt is vaid that Zens, in the form of a bull, carried 
off Ewropa. This meuns no more, if we translate it 
back into Sanskrit, than that the strong rising eun 
(vrishan) carries off the wide-shining dawa. This 
story is alluded to again and again in the Veda. 
Now Minos, the ancient king of Crete, required par 
ents; so Zeus and Europa were assigned to him. 

‘There was nothing that could be told of the sky 
that was not in 2ome form or other ascribed to Zeus. 
Tt was Zens who rained, who thundered, who snowed, 
who hailed, who sent the lightning, who gathered tha 
clouds, who let loose the winds, who held the rain 
bow. It is Zeus who orders the days and nights, the 
months, seasons, and years. It is he who watches 
over the fields, who sends rich harvests, and who 
tends the flocks? Like the sky, Zeus dwells on the 
highest mountains ; like the sky, Zeas embraces the 
earth; like the sky, Zeus is eternal, unchanging, the 


£ Maury, Lagenides Prewsea, p. 39, n. 
# Weloker, p. 167 
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them; and he shot out lightnings, and discomfited 
them. 


15. “ Then the channels of waters were seen, and 
the foundations of the world were discovered at thy 
rebuke, O Lord, at the blast of the breath of thy 
nostrils.” 

Even the Psalmist in his inspired utterances must 
use onr helpless human language, and condescend to 
the level of human thought, ‘Well is it for us if we 
always remember the difference between what is sald 
and what is meant, and if, while we pity the heathen 
for worshipping stocks and stones, we are not our 
selves kneeling down before the frail images of 
human fanecy.t 

And now, before we leave the history of Dyu, we 
oust ask one more question, though one which it is 
difficult to answer, Was it by the process of mdical 
or poetical metaphor that the ancient Aryans, before 
they separated, spoke of dyn, the sky, and din, the 
god? i,c, was the object of the sensus uminis, the 
sky, called dyn, light, and the object of the sensus 
numinis, God, called dyu, light, by two independent 
acts; or was the name of the sky, dyu, transferred 
ready-made to express the growing idea of God, 
living in the highest heaven 2?  Bither is possible, 
‘The latter view could be supported by several analo- 
gies, which we have examined before, and where we 
found that names expressive of sky had clearly been 


1 pies Cksrestrone, i,j 40k, Welcher, Griechinhe Gitterlehre, is 
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bine sky, or the clouds, or the thunder and lightning, 
thould ever have ylelded an essence distinct from all 
these flecting phenomena — how the senses by them- 
selves should, like Jano in her unger, have given 
birth to a being such as had never been seen before 
Tt may sound like mysticism, but it ia nevertheless 
perfectly rational to suppose that there was in the 
beginning the perception of what Tacitus calls se 
cretum illud, and that this eecret and sacred thing 
was at the firet burst of utterance called Dyu, the 
light, without any epectal reference to the bright sky. 
Afterwards, the bright sky being called for another 
reason Dyw, the light, the mythological process 
would be equally intelligible that led to all the eon- 
tradictions in the fables of Zeus. The two words 
dyu, the inward light, and dyu, the #ky, became, like 
a double stay, one in the eyes of the world, defying 
the vision even of the most powerful lenses. When 
the word was pronounced, all its meanings, light, 
god, sky, and day, vibrated together, and the bright 
Diyu, the god of light, was lost in the Dyn of the 
sky. If Dy« meant originally the bright Being, the 
light; the god of ight, and was intended, like asara, 
ag a name for the Divine, unlocalized as yet in an: 

partoft natore, we shall appreciate all the more costly 


its applicability to express, in spite of ever-shifting 
circumstances, the highest and the universal God. 
‘Thus, in Greek, Zeus ts not only the lord of heaven, 
but likewise the roler of the lower world, and the 
master of the vea,! But though recognizing in the 


1 Weicker, Griechiochs Gatteriehre, 1. pe 64, Ut bk. $97, Zeige we anraye 
‘Birwor, ‘The Old Nore tyr In likewhee weed in this geeeral weese. See 
Geimm, Dratrehe Mytholgie, p. 17%. 
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It may be useful, however, to dwell a little longer 
on the curious conglomeration of words which have 
all been derived from the same root aa Zeus. That 
‘root in its simplest form is DYU. 

DYU, mixed by Guga to DYO (before vowels 

dyay); 
raised by Vriddhi to DY AU (before vowels 
dyay). 

DYU, by a change of vowels into semi-vowels, and 
of semi-vowels into vowels, assumes the form of 

DIV, and this is raised by Guya to DEV, 

by Vriddhi to DAIV. 

I shall now examine these roots and their deriva- 
tives more in detail, and, in doing so, 1 shall put 
together those words, whether verbal or nominal, 
which agree most closely in their form, without ref- 
erence to the usual arrangements of declension and 
conjugation adopted by practical grammarians. 

‘The root dyu in its simplest form appears as the 
Sanskrit verb dy, to spring or pounce on some- 
thing! In some paseagea of the Rig-Veda, the 
commentator takes dyw in the sense of shining, but 
he likewise admits that the verbal root may be dynt, 
not dyu. Thus, Ry. i 113, 14; ¢ The Dawa with 
her jewels shone forth (adyaut) in all the corners of 
the sky ; she the bright (devi) opened the dark cloth 
(the night), She who awakens us comes near, Ushas 
with her red horgea, on her swift car.” 

If dyw is to be used for nominal, instead of verbal 
purposes, we have only to add the terminations of 
declension ‘T'bus we get with bhis, the termination 


+ The French delater, siginally to break forth, aferwanls to shina 
sows a simular tinsition Cf Dies, Lee, Coenp. s ¥, sehiantare. 
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of the 1ustramental plural, corresponding to Latin 
bus, dyw-bhis, meaning on all days, toujours; or the 
‘acc. plural dyiit, in anw dgdn, day after day. 

Tf dyw is to be used as an adverb, we have only to 
add the adverbial termination s, aud we get the San- 
skrit dyws in parvedyus, i.e, on a former day, yes- 
terday, which has been compared with priizd, the 
day before yesterday. ‘The last element, za, certainly 
seems to contain the root dyw; bat sa would cor- 
respond to Sanskrit dya (as in adya, to-lay), rather 
than to dyus. This dyus, however, standing for an 
original dyut, appears aguin in Latin did, by day, as 
in noctd ditque, by night and by day, Afterwards 
di@' came to mean a lifelong day, a long while; 
and then in disscule, a little while, the s reappears, 
This s stands for an older ¢, and this 4 too, reap< 
pears in dintwle, a lietle while, and in the compara- 
tive diut-ius, longer (interdius and interdit, by duy). 

Tn Greek and Latin, words beginning with dy are 
impossible. Where Sanekrit shows an initial dy, we 
find in Greek that either dy is changed to =, or the y 
is dropped altogether, leaving simply d* Even in 
Greek we find that dialects vary between dfa and za 5 
we find #olic* zabdilé, instead of diabdlls, and the 
later Byzantine corruption of dittolos appears in 
Latin as zebilus, instead of diabolus, Where, in 
Greck, initial = varices dialectically with initial d, we 


1 In dum, this day, then, whites in nowfem, not set (pas encore, he. 
‘ane horn): in doniewn, domes, now that, lorsques aud in centgeey and 
now, lastly, the sume radical clement dyi, tn tive eense of day, has been 
suspected; likewise in bidwon, In Greek di, long, 09, now, have byw 
refornet to the exme souree. 

4 See Schleicher, Zur Vergleichenden Spracheng eschiehte, p. 40. 

© Mebihom, Griechiache Grooumatik, § 110. 
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shall find generally that the original initial conso- 
nants were dy. If, therefore, we meet in Greek with 
two such forms as Zets and Bootian Deis, we may 
be certain that both correspond to the Sanskrit Dyu, 
raised by Guna to Dyo. This form, dyo, exisis in 
Sanskrit, not in the nominative singalar, which by 
‘Vriddhi is raised to Dyaus, nom. plar. Dyévak, but 
in sueh forms as the locative dydvi! (for dyo-t), &e. 
In Latin, initial dy is represented by #; 80 that 
Jt in Jipiter corresponds exactly with Sanskrit Dyo. 
Jévis, on the contrary, is a secondary form, and 
would in the nominative singular represent a San- 
skrit form Dydvik. Traces of the former existence of 
an initial dj in Latin have been discovered in Diovis, 
according to Varro (1. L. v.10, 20), an old Italian 
name for Jupiter, that has been met with under the 
same form in Oscan inscriptions, Véjsvis, too, an 
old Italian divinity, is sometimes found spelt Pédjovis. 
‘That the Greek Zéa, Zénos, belongs to the eame 
family of words, has never been doubted; but thera 
has been great diversity of opinion as to the etyrmo- 
logical structure of the word. T explain Zényas well 
as Latin Jon, the older form of Janus, as representing 
a Sanskrit dyav-an, formed like rajen, but with Gaya, 
Now as yuvan, jivenis, is contracted to yin in janior, 
80 dyavan would in Latin become Jan, following the 
third declension,* or, under a secondary form, Jan-us. 
2 The ace, singular dyim, besides dieom, Is mero corruption of dean, 
Tike gdm for gro, The coincidence of dyin with the Greek wee. sits. 
Zjw de curious, CF Leo Meyer, in Kubn'e Zeit, v. 373. Zebp also 
wm mentioned ax sex ncomiatire elogular. Ax to nominatives, auch ax Zig 
and Zic, cen Zavrbr, they ury too little authenticated to warrant any cone 
128 to thelr etymological character. See Curtis, Grundsige, ip, 188, 


Joctnres te 
# Tertullian, Apol & 101 “a Jano vel Jane, ut Salil volunt.” Harcung, 
Religion der Komer, th, 218 
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Janus-pater, in Latin, was used a5 one word, like 
Jupiter. He was likewise called Junonius and Qué- 
rinus} and was, as far as we can judge, another 
personification of Dyu, the sky, with special reference, 
however, to the year. The month of January owes 
itsname to bim. Now as Ju: Zea=Jin: Zén, only 
that in Greek Zin remained in the third or conso- 
nantal declension, instead of migrating, ag it might 
have done, under the form Zénos, ou, into the second. 
‘The Latin «find, Junon-is, would correspond to a 
Greek Zénén, us a ferninine. 

The second form, DIV, appears in Sanskrit in the 
oblique cases, gon. divas, dat dive, inst did, noc. 
divam, &e. For instance (Rv. i. 50, 11), “Q Sun, 
that risest now, and mountest up to the higher sky 
(attardm divam, fem.), destroy the pain of my heart 
and my paleness!" 

Ry. i. 54, 8: * Sing to the mighty Dyw (divé brik 
haté, masc.) a mighty song.” 

Ry. i. 7, 3: “Indra made the sun rise to the sky 
(divi), that he might ce far and wide; he burst open 
the rock for the cows.” 

‘These forms are most accurately represented in the 
Greek oblique case, DiF és, DiFt, DiFa. 

Iu Latin the labial semi-vowel, the so-called di 
gamma, is not necessarily dropped, as we saw in 
Jovis, Jovem, &e. It is dropped, however, in Dies 
piter, and likewise in diwm for divum, sky, from which 
Didns, instead of Divina, the heavenly (originally 
Deiana), while in div-inus the final v of the root div 
is preserved. 

In Sanskrit there are several derivatives of div, such 

Gall, v.22, 0 
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as diva (neuter), sky, or day ; divasa (m. H.), eky and 
day; divya, heavenly ; dina (m. n.), day, is probably 
a contraction of divena, In Lithnanian we find 
diena, The Latin diés would correspond to a San- 
skrit divas, nom. sing, divds, masc. 

If, lastly, we raise div by Guna, we get the San- 
skrit deva, originally bright, afterwards god. It ia 
curious that this, the etymological meaning of deva, 
is passed over in the Dictionary of Boehtlingk and 
Roth. It is clearly passed over intentionally, and 
in order to show that in all the passages where deva 
occurs in the Veda it may be translated by god or 
divine, That it may be so translated would be diffi- 
cult to disprove ; but that there ara many passages 
where the original meaning of bright is more appro- 
priate, can easily beestablished. Ry. i. 50, 8: * The 
seven Harits (horses) carry thee on thy chariot, brill- 
iant (deva) Sun, thee with flaming hair, O far 
sccing!” No doubt we might translate the divine 
Sun ; but the explanation of the commentator in this 
and similar passages seems more natural and more 
appropriate. What is most interesting in the Veda 
ix exactly this uncertainty of meaning, the hal{- 
physical and half-spiritual intention of words such as 
deva. In Latin deus no longer means brilliant, but 
simply god. The same applies to theés in Greek, to 
diewas in Lithuanian. 

But in Sanskrit we can watch the formation of the 
general name for deity. The principal objects of the 
religions poetry of the Vedic bards were those bright 
beings, the Sun, the Sky, the Day, the Dawa, the 
Morn, the Spring — who might all be called deva, 
brilliant. ‘These were soon opposed to the powers of 
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night and darkness, sometimes called adeve, 
not bright, then ungodly, evil, mischievous, ‘This 
contrast between the bright, beneficent, divine, and 
the dark, mischievous, demoniacal beings, is of very 
ancient date, Drwh,' mischief, is used as w name of 
darkness or the night, and the Dawn is said to drive 
away the hateful darkness of Drwk (vii, 75,1; see 
alo i. 48, 85 48, 15; 92,5; 113, 12). The Adityas 
are praised for preserving man from Druh (vill 47, 1), 
and Maghavan or Indra is implored to bestow on his 
worshippers the light of day, having driven a’ 
the many ungodly Druks 119; drabih vi yabi 
bahalih adevih). “May he fall into thé ropes of 
Druh}’ is weed a8 a curse (vii. 59,8); and in another 
passage we read, * The Druhs follow the sing of men,” 
(vii. 61, 5). As the ghastly powers of darkuess, the 
Drab or the Rakshas, arc called adena, so the bright 
gods are called adrwk (vii.66, 18, Mitraand Varuna). 
Deva being upplied to all the bright and beneficent 
manifestations in which the early Aryans discovered 
the presence of sorncthing supernatural, undecaying, 
immortal, it became in time the general name for 
what was shared in common by all the different gods 
or names of God. It followed, like a shadow, the 
growth of the purer idea of the Godheud, and 
when that had reached its highest goal it was almost 
the only word which had retained some vitality in 
that pure but exhausting atmosphere of thought 
The Adityas, the Vasus, the Asuras, and other names, 
had fallen back in the onward race of the haman 
3 Soa Kobn, Zelechet/, £170 and 193, whery Oyo, raAciv, Spey 
Zend Devils, Geeman trigen and ldgen, are all, with more or Hew eer 


Malaty, traced back to dru. In A. S. we find droshteeom, magithana’ 
dry, magician; dod, a wound, 
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mind towards the highest conception of the Divine; 
the Devas alone remained to express thede, dews, God. 
Even in the Veda, where these glimpses of the orig- 
inal meaning of deva, brilliant, can still be caught, 
deva is likewise axed in the same sense in which the 
Grecks used theds. ‘The poet (x. 121, 8) speaks of 
“Him who among tho gods was alohe god.” 
Yali deveshu adhi dovah ekah att. 

A last step brings vs in Sanskrit to Daiva, derived 
from deva, and this is used in the later Sanskrit to 
express fate, destiny. 

‘There is but little to be said about the correspond. 
ing words in the Teutonic branch, fragments of 
which have been collected by that thoughtful scholar, 
Jacob Grimm.' In name, the Eddic god Tyr (gen. 
Tys, ace. Ty) answers to the Vedic Dyw, and the 
Old Norse name for dies Martis is Tysdagr. Al- 
thongh in the system of the Edda Odhin is the 
supreme god, and Tyr his son, traces remain to show 
that in former days Tyr, the god of war, was wor- 
shipped as the principal deity by the Germans? Tn 
Anglo-Saxon the name of the god docs no longer 
occur independently, but traces of it have been dis- 
covered in Tiwesdey, Tuesday. The same applies 
to Old High-German, where we find Zéestac for the 
modem Dienstag. Kemble points out names of 
places in England, such as Tewesley, Tewing, Twes 
mére, and Tewes forn, and names of flowera,* such 
as the Old Nore Zysfola, Tirhjalm, Tysvidr, as con- 
taining the name of the god. 

3 Deuteche Mythilogic, p. 176, 
esi, done fo Saghel C p MeL "Thine al it Ween posited 
ont by Grimm, Deatache Mythologie, p- 190. 
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Bosides this proper name, Grimm hae likewise 
pointed out the Eddie fiver, nom. plur, the 
Lastly, whatever may have been said against it, T 
think that Zeuss and Grimm were right in connect- 
ing the Twisco mentioned by Tacitus with the Anglo- 
Saxon iw, which, in Gothic, would have sounded 
Ti. The Germans were considered by Tacitus, 
and probably considered themselves, as the aborig- 
inal inbabitants of their country. In their poems, 
which Tacitus calla their only kind of tradition and 
annals, they celebrated as the divine ancestors of 
their race, Tywiseo, sprang from the Earth, and his 
son Mannus. They looked, therefore, like the Greeks, 
on the gods as the ancestors of the human family, 
and they believed that in the beginning life sprang 
from that inexhaustible soil which gives support and 
nourishment to man, and for which in their simple 
Janguage they could find no truer name than Mother 
Earth. It is easy to see that the Mennus here spokep 
of by Tacitus as the son of Twisco, meant originally 
man, and was detived from the same root man, to 
measure, to think, which in Sanskrit yielded Manut 
Man, or, in Sanskrit, Manu, or Manus, was the 
proudest name which man could give to himself, the 
Mensurer, the Thinker, and from it was derived the 
High-German mennise, the Modern German 
This mennise, like the Sanskrit manushya, 
was originally an adjective, a patronymic, if you 
like: it meant the son of man. As soon as mennise 
and manushya became in common parlanee the ree- 
ognized words for man, language iteelf supplied the 


2 On Manu and Minos, see Kuho, Zeibohri/i, iv. 92. The name of 
‘the son of Manu, could bardly be compared whb Aria 
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myth, that Manus was the ancestor of the Manus 
hyas. Now Tuisco seems but « sccondary form of 
Tin, followed by the eame suffix which we saw in 
mennise, and without any change of meaning. Then 
why was Tuisco called the father of Mannu? Sim- 
ply because it was one of the first articles in the 
primitive faith of mankind, that in one sense or other 
they bad a father in heaven. Hence Mannu was 
called the son of Tuisco, and thie Twfsco, as we 
know, was, originally, the Aryan god of light. These 
things formed the burden of German songs to which 
Tacitus listened. These songs they sung before they 
went to battle, to stimulate their courage, and to 
prepare to dic. ‘To an Italion car it must have been 
a wild sound, reverberated from their shields, and 
hence called darditus (shield-zong, Old Nore bardhi, 
shield). Many a Roman would have sneered at 
such poetry and such music. Not so Tacitus | ‘The 
emperor Julian, when he heard the Germans singing 
their popular songs on the borders of the Rhine, 
could compare them to nothing but the cries of birds 
of prey. Tacitus calls them a shout of valor (con- 
centus virtutis). He likewise mentions (Ann. ii. 88) 
that the Germans still kept up the memory of Ar~ 
minius in their songs, und he describes (Ann. fi. 66) 
their night revellings, where they sang and shouted 
till the morning called ther to fresh battles. 

The names which Tacitus mentions, such os 
Mannuz, Toisco, &e., he could of course repeat by 
ear only, and if one considers the difficulties of even a 
task, it is extraordinary that these names, as written 
down by him, should lend themselves so easily to 
etymological explanation. Thus Tacitus states not 
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only that Afannus was the ancestor of the German 
race, but he likewise mentions the names of his three 
sons, or rather the names of the three great tribes, 
the Jngavoues, Iscevones, and Herminones, who de- 
rived their origin from the three sons of Mannus, It 
has been shown that the Syrevones derive their name 
from Yang, Yiyro, or Yaguio, who, in the Edda aad 
in the Beowolf, is mentioned as living first with the: 
Eastero Danes and then proceeding on his car east 
ward over the sea. There is a northera race, the 
Yuglings, and their pedigree begins with Yngvi, 
Nidrér, Frayr, Fidtnir (Odin), Svegdir, all names 
of divine beings. Another genealogy, given in the 
Yaglinga-soga, begins with Nidrdr, identifies Frayr 
with Yagi, and derives from him the name of the 
race. 

The second son of Manaus, Etco, has been identi~ 
fied by Grimm with Asir, another name of the first 
born man. Askr means likewise ash-tree, and it bas 
been supposed that the name ash thus given to the 
first man.came from the same conception which led 
the Greeks to imayine that one of the races of man 
sprang from ashetrees (ix woAsir). Alcuin still use) 
the expression, son of the ash-tree, as synonymous: 
with man! Grimm supposes that the Jseawones: 
lived near the Rhine, and that a trace of their name 
comes out in Asciburgium or Asciburg, on the Rhine, 
where, as Tacitus had been wildly informed, an altar 
had been discovered dedicated to Ulysses, and with 
the name of his father Lad'rtes? 

The third son of annus, Irmino, has a name, de 


* Ampire, Mistoire Littratve de la Pravce, i. 10. 
2 Cormanla, « 3. 
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eidedly German. Jrmin was an old Saxon god, from 
whom probably both Arminius and the Herminones 
derived their names. 

‘The chief interest of these German fables about 
Tuisco, Mannus, and his sons, is their religious char- 
acter, They give utterance to the same sentiment 
which we find again and again among the Aryau 
nations, that man is conscious of his descent from 
heaven and from earth, that he claims kindred with 
a father in heaven, though be recoguizes with equal 
clearness that he is made of the dust of the earth. 
The Hindus knew it when they called Dyw their 
father, and Prithivi their mother; Plato! knew it 
when he said that the Earth, as the mother, bronght 
forth men, bat God was the shaper; and the Ger+ 
mans knew it, though Tacitus tells us confusedly, 
that they sang of Mannus as the son of Tutaco, and 
of Twisco as sprung from the earth, This is what 
Grimm says of the religious elements hidden in Ger- 
man mythology :? — 

“In our own beathen mythology ideas which the 
human heart requires before all others, and in which 
it finds its chief support, stand forth in bold and 
pure relief. The highest god ia there a father, old= 
father, grandfather, who grants to the living blessing 
and victory, to the dying a weleome in his own 
mansions. Death is called ‘going home,’ Heimgung, 
retura to our father, By the side of the god stands 
the highest goddess as mother, old-mother, grand- 
mother, 1 wise and pure ancestress of the human 

2 Polit patty Sethi tig tame No 
Grivehische Gitterlehre, 


Welker, 
Nonig Denne eget 
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race, The god is majestic, the goddess beaming 
with beauty. Both bold their cireuit on earth and 
ure seen among men, he teaching war and weapons, 
she sewing, spinning, and weaving. He inspires the 
poem, she cherishes the tale.” 

Let me conclude with the eloquent words of a 
living poet :!— 

“Then they looked round upon the earth, those 
simple-hearted forefathera of ours, and said within 
themselves, (Where is the All-Father, if All-Futher 
there be? Not in this earth ; for it will perish. Nor 
in the sun, moon, or stars; for they will perish too, 
Where is He who abideth forever?’ ‘Then they 
lifted up their eyes, and saw, as they thought, beyond 
sun, and moon, and stars, and all which changes and 
will chungr, the clear blue sky, the boundless firma. 
ment of heaven. 

® That never changed ; that was always the same. 
The clouds and storms rolled far below it, and all 
the bustle of this noisy world; but there the sky 
was still, ae bright and calm as ever. The Alle 
Father must be there, unchangeable in the anchi 
ing heaven; bright, and pure, and boundless like 
the heavens; and like the heavens, too, silent and 
far off. 

“So they named him after the heaven, Tuisco = 
the God who lives in the clear heaven, the heavenly 
Father. He was the Father of gods and men; and 
man was the son of Tuisco and Hertha — heaven 
and carth.” 

1© Kingsley, The Good News of Gol. 1850, p. 941. 





LECTURE XL 
MYTHS OF THE DAWN: 


Arren having, in my last Lectare, gathered toe 
wether the fragments of the most ancient and most 
‘exulted deity worshipped once by all the members of 
the Aryan stock, I shall, to-day, examine some of 
the minor deities, in order to find out whether they 
too can be referred to the earliest period of Aryan 
epeech and Aryan thought, — whether they too ex- 
isted before the Aryans broke up in search of new 
homes,—and whether their memory was preserved 
more or Jess distinctly in later days in the pocms of 
Homer and the songs of the Veda. These researches 
must necessarily be of a more minute kind, and I 
have to ask for your indulgence if I here énter 
into details which are of little general interest, but 
which, nevertheless, are indispensable, in order to 
establish a safe basis for speculations very apt to 
mislead even the most cautious inquirer. 

1 begin with the myth of Hermes, whose name has 
been traced back to the Vedic Saram4é. My learned 
friend Professor Kuhn} who was the first to analyze 
the meaning and character of Saraned, arrived at 
the conclusion that Saramd meant storm, and that 
the Sanskrit word was identical with the Teutonio 

1 In Maupt's Zetteclirift fiir Dewtiches Aiterchvem, vi. p. 129 sag. 
n 








for storm? It is true that maze, derived 
from the same root, is sald to take iu later Sanskrit 
the meaning of wind and cloud, but it re 
been proved that Saranyd, fem, had these 













Sanakrit, and the same applies 

Aryan languages. ‘This, however, would b 
surmountable objection, if there were clear tra 
the Veda of Seramd being endowed with : 
characteristic qualities of the wind. -But! 
pare the passages in which she is mel 
others in which the power of the storm is d 
we find no similarity whatever. It is said of 
that she espied the strong stable of the cows 
8), that she discovered the cleft of the rock, | 
went a long journey, that she was the first 
‘the lowing of the cows, and perhaps that she 
cows ont (iii, 31,6). She did this at the in 
of Indra and the Angiras (i.62, 3); Brihaspati (i. 
3) or Zndra (iv. 16, 8) split the rock, and 
the cows, which cows are said to give foor 
children of man (i. 62, 3; 72, 8); e 
offspring of Saram@ herself (i. 62, 3). 0 


2 Sea Opidi-Sitras, ed. Aufrecht, ir. 48. Siirmab, aa si ae 


running, occurs Jt. i. 80, 5. Tho Greek Spy corresponds: 
a 


‘word in the feminine, bat not with sxramd. 
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pears'in time before Zndra (iv. 16, 8), and she walks 
on the right path (iv. 45,7 and 8), 

‘This is ubout all that can be learnt from the Rig- 
Veda us to the character of Saramdé, with the excep- 
tion of a hymn in the lust book, which contains a 
dialogue between her and the Panis, who had robbed 
the cows. The following is a translation of that 
hyon:— 

‘The Panis said: “ With what intention did Sara- 
m@ reach this place? for the way is far, and leads 
‘tortuously away. What was your wish with us? 
How was the night?! How did you cross the waters 
of the Rasd 2” (L.) 

Soramé said: “1 come, sent as the messenger of 
Indra, desiring, O Panis, your great treasures; this 
preserved me from the fear of crossing, and thus I 
crossed the watere of the Zavd.” (2) 

The Panis: * What kind of man is Indra, O 
Sarama, what is his look, he as whose messenger 
thon camest from afar? Let him come hither, and 
we will make friends with him, and then he may be 
the cowherd of our cows.” (3,) 

Saramd: “1 do not know that he is to be sub- 
dued, for it is he hinvwelf that subdues, he as whose 
messenger I came hither from afar. Deep streams 
do not overwhelm him ; you, Panis, will lie prostrate, 
killed by Jndra.” (4.) 

The Panis: * Those cows, O Saramd, which thou 
desirest, fly about the ends of the sky, O darling, 


1 Paritakmys is explained in the Dictionary of Beehtlingk and Roth in 
the seuve of random travelling, It never has that vense in the Veda, and 
a» Scramd caves to the Papis in the morning, tho question, bew waa the 
night, te perfectly natural, 
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‘Who would give them up to thee withont fighting? 
for our weapons too ure sharp” (5) 

Saramd : “ Though your words, O Pagis, be uncon- 
querable,' though your wretched bodies be arrow= 
proof,? though the wity to you be hard to go, Brie 
Aaspati will not bless you for either.”* (6.) 

‘The Panis: “ That store, O Scramd, is fastened to 
the rock ; furnished with cows, horses, and treasures. 
Pigis witch it who are good watches; thot art 
come in vain to this bright place.” (7.) 

Sotama: “Lect the Rishis come tere fired with 
Soma, Aydsya (Indta*) and the nisefold Angiras; 
they will divide this stable* of cows; then the Pants 
will vomit out this speech.” * 

The Panis: “ Even thas, O Saramd, thon art come 
hither driven by the violence of the gods; let tis 
make thee our sister, do not go away again; we will 
give thee part of the cows, O darling” (&) 

Seramé : “ Tkoow nothing of brotherhood or sisters 
lwood; Tndra knows it and the awfal Aagiras. Tey, 
#eerued to me anxious for thelr cows when I came; 
therefore get away from here, O Panis, far away”? 
(10:) 

“ Go far away, Ports, far away ; let the cows come 
out straight; the cows which Byihaspat found Wid 
uwey, Soma, the stones, and the wise Rishix” (UL) 

In none of these verses is thete the slightest tnille 


© asenyé, not hurt, B. i. 

9 anishavyh, aot to be destroyed, B. R 

4% Chhoyd, with the accent om thn last syllable tx dovbefhh, 
4 OC 2, and B. Rea ¥ 

© xvas called dil, Ry. 1 72, 8. 

# Will be sorry for their fonuer epoch. 

¥ variyah, in das Weite. 
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cation of Saramé as the representative of the storm, 
nor do the explanations of Indian commentators, 
whieh have next to be considered, point at all in that 
direction. 

Séyaya, in his commentary on the Rig-Veda (i, 
G, 5), tells the story of Seramd most simply. The 
cows, he says, were carried off by the Payis from 
the world of the gods and thrown into darkness; Jn- 
dra, together with the Maruts, ot storms, conquered 
them, r 

1 the Anukramanikd, the index to the Rigveda. 
‘sanbitit (x. 108), the story is related in fuller detail, 
‘At is there said that the cows were hidden by the 
demons, the Panis; that Indra sent the dog of the 
gods, Saramd, to look for the cows; and that a par- 
ley took place between her and the Papis, which 
forms the 108th hymn of the last book of the Rig- 
Veda. 

Further additions to the story are to be found in 
Séyana’s Commentary on iii. 31,5. The cows are 
there called the property of the Angiras, and it was 
at their inatance that Indra eent the dog, and then, 
being apprised of their hiding-place, brought them 
back to the Angiras. So, at least, says the com- 
mentator, while the text of the hymn represents the 
seven sages, the Angiras, as taking themselves a 
more active part in eflecting the breach in the moun+ 
tain. Again, in his commentary on Ry. x, 108, Sdy- 
ega adds that the cows belonged to Brihaspati, 
chief-priest of Indra, that they were stolen by the 
Panis, the people of Vala, and that Indra, at Byikae 
pati’s instance,sent the dog Saramé. The dog, after 
crossing a river, came to the town of Vala, and eaw 
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the cows in a secret place; whereupon the Pugit 
tried to coax her to stay with them. 

(As wo read the rym in the test of the igo 
the parley between Sarmd and the Panis would 


bers to flee ‘before the wrath of Iudra, "Brikaspati, and 
the Angiras. But in the Brihaddesatd a new trait is 
added. It is there eaid, that, although Suramd de- 
clined tu divide the booty with the Panis, she asked 
them for a drink of milk. After having drank the 
milk, sbe recrossed the Rasd, and when she toe 
asked after the cows by Judra, she denied. 

them. Tadra therenpoe kicked foot with bts fst asad 
she vomited the milk, and ran back to the Panis. 
Jndra then followed ber, killed tie donna 
covered the cows, 

‘This faithlessness of Saramé is not alladed: (to in 
the hymn; and in another passage, where it i# said 
that Scramé found food for ber offspring (Rv. 62, 
9), Sdyage merely states that Saramé, before 
look for the cows, made a bargain with Indra 
ber pied should receive milk and other food, and 

then proceeded on her journey. 

‘This being nearly the whole evidence on which we 
must form our opinion of the original 
Saramd, there can be little doubt that she wes efeanp 
for the early dawn, and not for the storm. In the 
ancient hymns of the Rig-Veda she is never spoken 
of as a dog, nor can we find there the slightest allu- 
sion to her canine nature. ‘This is evidently a later 
thought, and it is high time that this much-talked-of 


1 Te probably arose from Séromeys Delng used os a name or epithet of 
the dogs of Yama. Seo page 476. 
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greyhound should be driven out of the Vedie Pans 
theon. There are bub few epithets of Saramd from 
which we might form a guess as to her character. 
She is called supadi, having good fect, or quick, an 
adjective which never occurs again in the Rig-Veda. 
‘The second epithet, however, which is applied to her, 
sublagé, fortunate, beloved, is one she shares in com- 
mon with the Dawn— nay, which is almost a ster 
otyped epithet of the Dawn: 
But more than this. Of whom is it so constantly 
said, as of Saramd, that she appears before Indra, 
that Indra follows her? It is Ushas, the Dawn, who 
kes first (i. 123, 2), who comes first to the morn- 
s prayer (i. 128, 2). ‘he Sun follows behind, as 
n follows a woman (Ry. i. 115, 2). Of whom 
is it said, as of Sartmd, that she brings to light the 
precious things hidden in darkness? It is Ushes,the 
Dawn, who reveals the bright treasures that were 
covered by the gloorn (i. 123, 6). She crosses the 
water onbort (vi. 64, 4); she lays open the ends of 
heaven (i, 92; 11), — those very ends where, as the 
Panis said, the cows were to be found. She is said 
to break the strongholds and bring back the cows 
(vil. 75,7; 79,4). It is she who, like Saramd, dis- 
tributes wealth among the tons of men (i. 92, 3; 123, 
8). She possesses the cows (i. 123, 12, &e.); she is 
even called the mother of the cows (iv. 52,2). She 
is said to produce the cows and to bring light (i. 124, 
5); she is aeked to open the doors of heaven, and to 
bestow on man wealth of cows (i 49, 15). The 
Angiras, we read, asked her for the cows (vi. 65, 5), 
and the doors of the dark stable are said tobe opened 


+ Comparaiioe Mtholo zy, p. BT. Oxford Exvaye, 1858. 
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by her (iv. 51,2). In oue place her splendor is said 
to be epreading as if she were driving forth cattle 
(i. 92, 12); in another the splendors of the dawn are 
themselves called a drove of cows (iv. 61,8; 52, 5). 
Again, 2s it was said of Seramd, that she Mine the 
right path, the path which all the heayenly powers 
are ordained to follow, so it is particularly said of 
the Dawn that she walks ia the right way (i. 124, 35 
113, 12). Nay, even the Panis, to whom Sarqmd was 
sent to claim the cows, are mentioned together yith 
Ushas, the Dawn. She is asked to wake those who 
worship the gods, but not to wake the Pais (i. 124, 
10). In another passage (iv, 51, 3) it is said that the 
Panis ought to sleep in the midat of durkneas, yhile 
the Dawn rises to bring treasures for man. 

It is more than probable, therefore, that 
was but.one of the many names of the Dawn; it ia 
almost certain that the idea of storm never entered 
into the conception of her. The myth of which we 
have collected the fragments is clear cnongh. Itiaa 
reproduction of the old story of tho break of day. 
The bright cows, the rays of the sun or the rain-clouds, 
—for both go by the same name, — have been stolen 
by the powers of darkness, by the Night and her manix 
fold progeny. Gods and men are anxions fur their 
return. But where are they to be found? They are: 
hidden in a dark and strong atable, or scattered along 
the ends of the sky, and the robbers will not restore 
them. At last in the farthest distance the first si; 
of the Dawn appear; she peers about, and runs r 
lightning quickness, it may be, like a hound 
scent,’ across the darkness of the sky. She is pets, 

4 Lrigone, the early-born, also called Aletis, the rover, when :eklog for 
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ing for comething, and, following the right path, she 
has found it, She bas heard the lowing of the cows, 
and she returns to ber starting-place with more in- 
tense splendor? After her return there rises Juda, 
the god of light, ready to do battle in good earnest 
against the gloomy powers, to break open the strong 
stable in which the bright cows were kept, and to 
bring light, and strength, and life back to his pious 
worshippers. This is the simple myth of Saramd; 
composed originally of a few fragments of ancient 
speech, such as: the Pagis stole the cows,” i.e, the 
light of day is gone; “ SaramA looks for the cows," 
ie. the Dawn is spreading; “Indra has burst the 
dark stable,” i. ¢, the sun has risen. 

All these are sayings or proverbs peculiar to India, 
and no truce of Saramd bus yet been diseavered in 
the mythological phraseology of other nations. But 
Ict us suppose that the Grecks vaid, "Seramd herself 
has been carried off by Pepi, but the goda will de- 
stroy her hiding-place and bring her back.” This, too, 
would originally have meant no more than that the 
Dawn who disappeurs in the morning will come back 
in the gloaming, or with the light of ihe next day. 
The iden that Pani wished to seduce Saramé from 
her allegiance to Jndra, may be discovered in the 
ninth verze of the Vedio dialogue, though in India it 
does not seem to have given rise to any further 
myths Bot many a myth that only germinates in 
the Veda may be seen breaking forth in fall bloom 
in Homer, If, then, we may be allowed a gaces, we 


the dead body of her futher, forius (the futher of Pesebpe ts tis name 
take), is ted by a dog, Matra, See Jacobi's Afytholngie, + ¥. Mearius. 

4 Eardboia, or Erdica, betruss to Merwes tho hiding-plsce where Ares 
‘was kept a prisoner, ML. v. 385, 
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should recognize in Helen, the sister of the Dioskurot, 
the Indian Saramd, their names being phonetically 
identical? not only in every consonant and vowel, but 
even in their accent, Apart from all mythological 
considerations, Scramd in Sanakrit is the same word 
a8 Helena in Greek; and unless we are prepared to 
ascribe such coincidences as Dyaus and Zena, Varnna 
und Uranos, Sarcara and Cerberas, to mere accident, 
‘we are bound to trace Sardmd and Heléne back to 
some point from which both could have started in 
common. siege of ‘Troy is but a repetition of 

the daily siege of the East by the solar powers that 
every evening are robbed of their brightest treasures 
in the West. That siege, in its original form, is the 
constant theme of the hymns of the Veda, Saramd, 
it is trae, does not yield in the Veda to the tempta- 
tion of Pani, yet the first indications of her faithless 
ness are there, and the equivocal character of the 
twilight which she represents would fully account for 
the farther development of the Greck myth. Iu the 
Iliad, Briséis, the daughter of Brises, is one of the 
firet captives taken by the advancing army of the 
West. In the Veda, before the bright powers recon. 
quer the light that had been stolen by Pagl, they are 
said to have conquered the offspring of Brisaya. 
‘That daughter of Brises is restored to Achilles when 
his glory begins to sct, just as all the first loves of 
solar heroes return to them in the last momente of 

their earthly career.* And as the Sanskrit name 
Payis betrays the former presence of an 7° Paris 


1 T wtte tle Tory helatiogly, besos he stymcltgy of Pawi it me 
doubtful as that of Parks, and it is racless almost to compare mytholegical 
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bimself might be identified with the robber who 
tempted Suramd. T lay no stress on Helen calling 
herself a dog (Il. vi. 344), but that the beautiful 
daughter of Zeus, (dwhifé Divad), the eister of the 
Dioskuroi, was one of the muny personifications of 
the Dawn, I have never doubted. Whether she is 
carried off by Thescus or by Paris, she is always re- 
conquered for her rightful husband ; she meets him 
again at the setting of his life,and dies with bim 
pardoned and glorified, "This is the burden of many a 
‘Dawn myth, and it is the burden of the story of Helen. 

Bat who was Séraméya? His name certainly 
approaches very near to Hermeias, or Hermes, and 
though the exaet form corresponding to S#raméya 
in Greek would be Héremeias, yet in proper nimes 
a ¢light anomaly like this may pass. Unfortunately, 
however, the Rig-Veda tells us even less of Séra- 
méya than of Seramé. It never calla any special 
deity the son of Stramd, but allows va to take the 
namé in its appellative sense, namely, connected 
with Saramd or the dawn. If Hermeias is Sifax 
niéya, it is but another instance of a mythological 
germ withering away in one country, and spread- 
ing most laxuriantly in another, Dyaus in the Voda 
is the mere shadow of a deity if compared with the 


names, without fir discovering thoit etymologies! intention. Mr. Gux, tn 
hia Introduction to the Tales of alrgee eas Thode (py 90), endeavers to 
whew that Parke belongs (0 te class of bright volar heroes. Yet if the 
germ of the Had ls the batile betwoen the soler end nocturnal powers, 
Vreria moroly belongs to the latter, and he woos destiny it ix to kill Achitlen 
inthe Western gules, 


iuari v0 dee xiv ae Udpes kal Goifog "AmiRNR 
"BsDide live? Wewew bvk Lxasjer =ilgo0. 


evald hardly Lave been hismsel? of solar or vernal lineage. 
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Greck Zeus; Voruaa, on the contrary, has nal 
ranch greater proportions in India than Uranog 

Greece, and the same applies to Fyitre, as com- 
pared with the Greek Orthros, Bat ‘pcghins Eee 
so little about Séraméya in the Veda, the ttle we 
know of him is certainly compatible with a mad 
mentary Hermes. As Séraméya would be 

of the twilight, or, it may be, the first ee, 
the dawn, 20 Hermes is bor early in the moi 
(Hom. Hym. Mere. 17.) As the Dawn in the Ve 

is bronght by the bright Harits, so Hermes is called 
the leader of the Charites (ijyir Xeplrue). In 
seventh book of the Rig-Veda (vii. 54, 55) we 

a number of verees strang together as it would 

at random, to be used as magical formule for send- 
ing people to alcep.t' ‘The principal deity inyoked 
is Vistoshpati, which means lord or guardian of the 
house, a kind of Lar. In two of these verses, the 
being invoked, whatever it be, is called ae 
ad cerlainly addremeed as a dog, the 

of the house, Ta the later Sanskrit also, 

is said to mean dog. Séraméya, if it is here to be 
taken as the name of a deity, would seem to haye 
been a kind of tutelary deity, the peep of day con- 


of man. Tho verses addressed to him do not tell 
us much:— 

“Gouardian of the house, destroyer of evil, who 
assumest all forms, be to us a helpful friend.” (1) 


4 Kn vill. (7, 14, Usha ie asked to enery of slecpleaeneae 
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4 When thon, bright Séraméya, openest thy theth, 
O red one, spears seom to glitter on thy jaws as 
thou swallowest. Sleep, sleep.” (2.) 

4 Bark at the thief, Séraméya, or at the ronber, 
O restless one! Now thou barkest at the wurship+ 
pers of Jndra; why dost thou distress us? Sleep, 
sleep!” (3.) 

It is doubtful whether the guardian of the house 
(Fastoshpati), addressed in the first verse, is ins 
tended to be addressed in the next verses; it is 
equally doubtful whether Séraméya is to be taken as, 
@ proper name at all, or whether it simply means 
‘jos, bright, or speckled like the dawn. But if Sira- 
méya is a proper name, and if he is meant for the 
guardian of the hause, no doubt it is nataral to com= 
pare him with the Hermes propylaeos, prothyraeos, 
and pronaos, and with the Hermae in public places 
and private houses in Greece! Dr. Kubo thinks that 

2 M. Michel Bréal, who has ao ably analyzed the myth of Cxcus ( oreule 
6 Cacua; Emde de Myiholugic Comporse, Pacis, 1863}, sad whore more 
recent emay, Le Myihe o Clipe, cous\itutes a valuable coatsibution to he 
science of uiythology, has sont me the following nots on Heres as the 
oardian of howes and public places, which, with his Kind permission, I 
‘beg to submit to the consideration of may readers = 

TX cropis du tien Bermis, Je demeatn b Yom acum ASOLGIOA te 

4. Tl me semble que l'explication d'Tennés comme dien du 

n'épuise pas tous los attribute de cette divinité. Theat encore 
Jo protecteut des propriécés, fl préaide aux trouvailles: les heeues places 
dans Jes chirps, dans les rues et A la ports des teraples, ont repu, a motes 
‘en npparencs, son wom. Estes bien 1a le méme dieu, ox n’aroos-20us pas 
encore fet un exemple de ces confusions le mote dont yous avex Gé le 
premier Melgnaler Timportance? Yolel comment Ja m'exptique cat amal- 


F Roos wrens om gree mot fa, qu dso ue. plaren, ae Beas 
potoany dpuiv ot ipuic, Ye pind du lity dpuanes, doa tax de pieerony fpyain 
un bane de sable; Spariga, veut dire jo charge un veisseau de som leat, ot 
Aouaytupelc déigne d’ane manitre générale un taillour de pierre. Tent 
lair que tous cos mote n'ont rien de commun avec Ie digu Hermes. 
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Greece the Twilight is itself supposed to have stolen 
it, or to hold back the light,’ and Hermes, the twi- 
light, surrenders the booty when challenged by the 
eun-god Apollo. Afterwards the fancy of Greek 
poets takes free fight, and out of common clay 
gradually models a divine image. Bat even in the 
Hermes of Homer and other poets we can frequently 
discover the original traits of a Sdraméya, if we take 
that word in the sense of twilight, and look on 
Hermes a3 & male representative of the light of the 
morning. He loves Jerse, the dew, and Agiauros, 
her elster; among bis sons is Kephalos, the head of 
the day. He is the herald of the gods, so is the twi- 
light, so was Sarama, the messenger of Indra, He 
is the spy of the night (yumi: drwryrip); he sends 
sleep and dreams; the bird of the morning, the 
cock, stands by his side, Lastly, he is the guide of 
travellers, and particularly of the souls who travel on 
their Inst journey; he is the Psychopompos. And 
hore he meets again, to some extent, with the Vedic 
Séraméya, The Vedic poets have imagined two 
dogs belonging to Yama, the lord of the departed 
spirit, They are called the messengers of Yama, 
blood-thirsty, broad-snouted, brown, four-eyed, pale, 
and sdraméya, the dawn-children, The departed is 
told to pass them by on his way to the Fathers, who 
are rejoicing with Yama; Yama is asked to protect 
the departed from these dogs; and, finally, the dogs 
themselves are implored to grant life to the living 
and to let them see the sun again, These two dogs 
represent one of the lowest of the many conceptions 


2 A similar iden is expremed in the Veda (v. 19,9), where Lalas in ankeod 
to tise quickly, that the sun may tot hurt her with Mis light, like » tht 
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the morning. Kerberos is the darknees of night, to 
be fought by Heraltles, the Night herself belng called 
Sarvari! in Sanskrit. Hermes, a3 well as Kerberos, 
is culled trikephalos,? with three beads, and +0 is 
Trifivas, the brother of Saranyi, another name of 
the Dawn# 

‘There is one point still to be considered, namely, 
whether, by the poets of the Veda, the dawn is ever 
conceived as a dog, and whether there is in the byrne 
themselves any foundation for the later legends which 
speak of Saramé as adog, Professor Kulm thinks 
that the word Sana, which occurs in the Veda, is a 
secondary form of Svan, meaning dog, and that euch 
passages as “ Sonim havema maghdviinam Indram” 
(iii. 31, 29) should be translated, “Let ux invoke the 
dog, the mighty Indra.” If this were so, we might 
prove, no doubt, that the Dawn also was spoken of 
ag adog. For we read (iv. 3, 11); “Sundém niroh 
pari sadan ushisam,” “ Men surrounded the dog, the 
Dawn.” But does funa ever mean dog? Never, it 
would seem, if used by itself Tu all the passages 
where this word Sundm ocours, it means for the sake 
of happincas, auspiciously# It is particularly used 
with verbs meaning to invoke (hve), to worship (pa- 
tisad), to pray (fd) There is not a single passage 

3 See M. Ma, “fot Belleraphow Fyitruhan t” In Rubs’ Zeitschrift, y- 149, 

* Hermes trikephalon, Gerhard, Gr. Ayih. 28, 8. 

* That Kerberus i connceted with the Sanakelt dervart, sight, wis 
ywinied owt by.me ia the Trunsuotions of the Mill Sue, April 14, 248, 
atta, » corruption of darvorn, is vindicated a» the uae of daybreak, 
eptms, black, ws the name of aichthill, by the Kemskttaki-drbhmapa, Hh 
seq. Ck, Slud Ii, 29%). This, no doubt. te an arvifciel explenation, but 


it shows « vague recollection of the original meaning of the two dogs. 
#4 107, 18, ili, 93, 285 He. 8, £1; 97,45 OF, 35 wie 102, 85 198, 


100, 5. 
© OF Erin, we find the nowlnatve fvd (il 90,0; 2.86, 4); the sccm 
a 
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where dundm could be taken for dog. Bat thera 
‘re compounds in which fune would seem to have 
that meaning. In viii. 46, 28, Sind-ishifam most 
likely means carried by dogs, and in Sundsirau we 
have the name of a couple of deities, the former of 
which is said to be Suna, the latter Sira. Yaska 
recognizes in Suna a name of Vit, or the wind, in 
Sira a name of Aditya, or the sun. Another au- 
thority, Sawnaka, declares Sung to be a name of 
Jndra, Sira 2 name of Vayu. Aévaldyana (Srauta- 
siitra, ii. 20) declares that Sundsirau may be meant 
for Vityu, or for Indra, or for Indra and Sirya to- 
gether, This shows, at all events, that the meaning 
of the two names was doubtful, even among early 
native theologians. The fact is that the Sunésirau 
occur but twice in the Rig-Veda, in a harvest-hymn. 
Blessings are pronounced on the plough, the cattle, 
the laborers, the furrow ; and among the rest the fol- 
lowing words are addressed to the Bouter 

“O Sundstrau, be pleased with this prayer. ‘The 
mill which you make in heaven, pour it dowa upon 
this earth.” (5.) And again: — 

“ May the ploughsbares cut the carth with good 
Tuck! May the ploughers with the oxen follow with 
good Inck! May Parjanya (the god of rain) give 
good luck with fat and honey! May the Sundstrau 
give us good luck!” 

Looking at these passages, and at the whole hymu 
from which they are taken, I cannot agree with Dr, 
Roth, who, in his notes to the Nirnkta, thinks that 
atten vila (1, 161, 21; bx. 101, 1} 201, 19): the genitive dinah (1. 18%, 


45 Iv-18, 3; ville 83, 3); the mom, dual éviinn Cli. 09, 4), and frfinaut, x. 14 
30:14, 21. Abo Svfinadad, x. 16, 6, 
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Sra may in this compound mean the ploughshare, 
and Suna some other part of the plough. Sira might 
have that meaning, but there is nothing to prove that 
Suna ever meant any part of the plough, It will 
appear, if we read the hymn more attentively, that 
its author clearly addressva the two Sundsirau differ 
ently from the ploagh, the ploaghshare, the furrow. 
They are asked to send rain from heaven, and they 
are addressed together with Parjanya, himself a deity, 
ithe god of rain, ‘There is another verse quoted by 

fvaldyana, in which Indra ia called sirad 
What the exact meaning of the word is we'cannot 
tell. It may be Suna, as Dr. Kuhn would suggest, 
the dog, whether meant for-Vilyu or Indra, and Stra, 
the sun or the farrow; or it may be a very old name 
for the dog-star, called the Dog and the Sun, and in 
that case sira, or ite derivative sairya, would give us 
the etymon of Seirios? But all this is doubtfol, and 
there is nothing, at all events, to justify us in ascrib 
ing to funa the meaning of dog in any passage of 
the Veda. 

In the course of our investigations as to the orig- 
inal meaning of Saramd@, we had occasion to allude 
to another name, derived from the same root sar, and 
to which the meaning of cloud and wind is equally 
ascribed by Professor Kuhn, namely, Serany, fern. 

Where sarcnyi is used as a masculine, its meaning 
is by no means clear. In the 61st hymn of the tenth 
book it is almost impossible to find a continuous 


+ Tndram yayam fupistroce mimia yajue bavdmabe, sa vajehu pra nc 


avishat, 
© Curtiua, Grumakiige, iL 12%, derives Zeipwoe from wear, w zich, however, 
would have given efor or ogous, rather than eefouc, 
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thread of thought, The verse in which Sa 

curs is addressed tothe kings Mitra and Varuna, 

is sald there that Saranyu went to them in search of 
the cows. ‘The commentator here explains Sarayyw 
uohesitatingly by Yama (sarapadila). In the next 
verse Saranyu is called a horse, Inst as Saronyd (fer.) 
is spoken of as a mare; but he is called the eon of 
him, i. ¢., according to 'Biyana, of Varnpat In fii 
82, 5, Tie is said to cause the waters to come forth 
together with the Sarapyws, who are here mentioned 
very much like the Angiras in other places, ss 

of Indra in the great battle against Vritra or ¥, 

Tn i. 62, 4, the common epithets of the A, 
(navagva and dafagva) are applied to the ‘ieee 
and there too adres ats to pe torn Vala asunder 
with the Saragyus. I believe, therefore, we must 
distinguish between the Saranyus in the plaral, a 
name of like iraport as that of the Angiras, post 

ax that of the Maruta, and Saranyu in the singular, 
a name of the son of Varuna or of Yama. 

Of Saranyit, too, as a female deity, we learn but 
little from the byrans of the Rig-Veda; and though 
we ought always to guard against mixing up the 
ideas of the Rishis with those of their commentators, 
it must be confessed that in the case of Saranya we 
should hardly understand what is said of her by 
the Rishis without the explanations es by 
writers, such as Yaske, Sunaka, and others " 
classical and often-quoted passage about Saranyt is 
found Ry, x. 17, 2:— 

as {called there Jeranra, fem a root which in Gnooke may have 


fed Gong Cf, Kubo, Zrilechri/t, & 480. Eringe and Gorgows 
Wee ended in rock” # 
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“Teashfar makes a wedding for Ifis daughter, thus 
saying the whole world comes together; the mother 
of Yama, being wedded, the wife of the great Vivasvat 
has perished.” 

* They bid the immortal from the mortals, making 
one like her they have given her to Vivasvat. But 
she bore the Afvins when this happened, and Saranyt 
left two couples! behind.” 

Yiiska (xii. 10) explains: “ Swranyi, the daughter 
of Tvashtar, bad twins from Vivasvat, the sun. She 
placed another like her in ber phiee, changed her 
form into that of a Horse, and ran off. Vivasval, the 
sub, likewise assumed the form of a horse, followed 
her, and embraced her, Henee the two Afvins were 
botn, and the substitute (Siverad) bore Manu.” 
Yiieka likewise states that the first twins of Seranya 
are by etymologists supposed to be Madhyema and 
Madhyamiké Véch, by mythologists Yama and Yamt; 
and he adds at the end, in ordet to explain the dis- 
appearance of Srranyi, that the night vanishes when 
the gan rises, This laet remark, however, is ex- 
plained or corrected by the commentator? who saya 
that Usias, the dawn, was the wife of Aditya, the 
sun, and that she, and not the night, disappears at 
the time of sunrise, 

Before proceeding further, I shall add a few par- 
ticulars from Saunaka’s Brihaddevati. He says that 
Toashtar had a couple of children, Soragyd and 
Trisiras (Trikephnlos); that he gave Saragya to 

Nib nat oy ytd Dr, Kuhn, Zeitschrift Sar Fergleichende 


Sprockforechuny, |, p. 41. 

= Sambsbepato Bhishyskiiro ‘tham nlrbha, Adityasya Wiht jhyten, 
shititgodaye ‘niardhtyaia. Te ts powible, of course, to apeak of the den 
oth as the beginning of the day, and aa the end of the night 
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Fivasvat, and that she bore him Yama and Yami: 
they were twins, but Yama was the elder of the two, 
Then Sarapyi made a woman like herself, gave ber 
the children, and went away, Vivaseat was deceived, 
and the substitute (Savarad) bore him a ae oe 
as bright as his father. Afterwards Viveavat dive 
covered his mistake, and assuming himself the form 
ofa horse, ruched after Saranyé, and she became in 
& peculiar manner the mother of Nasafya and Dasra, 
who are called the two Afvins, or horsemen. 

It is difficult to say how much of these legends is 
old and genuine, and how much was invented after 
wards to explain certain mythological phrases occurs 
ring in the Rig-Veda. 

Saranyit, the water-woman, aa the daughter of 
Toashjar (maker), whois also called Savitar (creator), 
Figvardpa, having ull forms (x. 10, 5) — as the wife 
of Vivasvat (also called Gandharva, x. 10, 4), as the 
mother of Yama—ans hidden by the immortals from 
tho eyes of morials—as replaced by another wife, 
and again as the mother of the Asvins—all this is 
ancient, and confirmed by the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
But the legend of Saranyt and Vieasvat assuming 
the form of horses, may be meant simply as. an ex- 
planation of the name of their children, the Agvins 
(equini or equites). The legend of Manu being the 
son of Vivasvat and Savarnd may be intended as an 
explanation of the names Manu Vaivasvata, and 
Manw Stvarni. 

2 In x, 10,41 take Gundlares for Fivasat, Aryl Yeshd for Sorangd, 
in accordance with Shyans, though differing from Profewwr Kuba. Tu the 
next vere jonitd Is not father, but creator, and belongs to Tews aeeill 


‘wideardpah, the father of Sarenyé, or the creator ia general In hls solar 
sharacter of Satiter. 
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Professor Kuhn has identified Saranya with the 
Greck Erinys. With this identification I fully agree. 
T had arrived independently at the same identifica- 
tion, and we had discussed the problem together 
before Dr. Kuhn's essay was published. But our 
agreement ends with the name; and after baving 
given a careful, and, I hope, impartial consideration 
to my learned friend's analysis, I feel confirmed 
rather than shaken in the view which I entertained 
of Saranyi from the first. Professor Kuhn, adopting 
in the main the views of Professor Koth, explains the 
myth as follows : —\ Tyashlar, the creator, prepares 
the wedding for his daughter Saranyd, i.e. the fleet, 
impetuous, dark, storm-cloud (Sturmwolke), which 

‘the beginning of all things soared in space. He 
gives to her a3 husband Vivasvat, the brilliant, the 
light of the celestial heights — according to later 
views, which, for the sake of other analogies, I can- 
not share, the sun-god himself Light and cloudy 
darkness beget two couples of twins: first, Yama, ie. 
the twin, and Yamf, the twin-sister (a word which 
suggests itsclf) ; secondly, the two Agvins, the horsc- 
men. But after this the mother disappears, i. ¢. the 
chaotic, storm-shaken dimness; the gods hide her, 
and she leaves behind two couples. To Vivasvat 
there remains, as his wife, but one like her, an anony- 
mous woman, not further to be defined, The latest 
tradition (Vishnu Pariina, p. 266) calls her Citdyd, 
shadow, i. ¢. the myth knows of no other wife to give 
to him.” 

Was this the original conception of the myth? 
Was Sorapyf the storm-cloud, which in the begin 
ning of all things was soaring in infinite space? Is 
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the Dawn is likened to a mare, and in the latter pas 
sage she is called at the same time the friend of the 
Afvins. In the Mahibhirata (Adiparva, 2599) the 
mother of the ASving ix said to have the form of a 
mare, vadand) 

Here, then, we have a couple, the Sun and the 
Dawn, that might well be represented in legendary 
language as having aseumed the form of a horse and 
a mare. 

‘The next question is, Who could be called their 
children? and in order to answer this question satie« 
factorily, it will be necessary to discuss somewhat 
fully the character of a whole class of Vedic deities. 
It is important to observe that the children of Serany@ 
are spoken of as twine, The idea of twin powers is 
one of the most fertile ideas in ancient mythology. 
‘Many of the most striking phenomena of nature were 
comprehended by the ancients under that form, and 
were spoken of in their mythic phraseology as brother 
and sister, husband and wife, father and mother. The 
Vedic Pantheon particularly is full of deitics whieh 
are always introduced in the dasl, and they all find 
their explanation in the palpable dualism of nature, 
Day and Night, Dawn and Gloaming, Morning and 
Evening, Summer and Winter, Sun and Moon, 
Light and Darkness, Heaven and Earth. All these 
are dualistic or correlative conceptions ‘The two 
are conecived as one, as belonging to each’ other; 
nay, they sometimes share the same name, Thos 
we find Ahordire? (not in Rig-Veda), day and night, 


4 5a. 
eught t be made between eherirsh, o alordtram, the 
teas of day and cig togelion, © rugijucoow, which is = macculion oF 
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but also Akan (i. 123, 7), the two days, i, e day and 
night. We find Ushdséadktd (i. 122, 2), dawn and 
night, Ndktoshdsd (i. 13, 7; 142, 7), night and dawn, 
but also Ushdsaw (i. 188, 6), the two dawns, fe 
dawn and night. ‘There is heaven 
and earth (i. 143, 2), Prithividyded, earth and’ heaven 
(Gli, 46, 5), but also Dydvd (iii. 6, 4). Instead of 

Dyévaprithiv’, other compounds such as Dydvak- 
shdmd (iil. 8, 8), Dyteadhdme (iv. 55, 1), are likewise 
met with in the text, Dyuniédn, day and night, in the 
commentary (iii. 45, 15). Now us long as we have 
to deal with such outspoken names as these, there 
can be little doubt as to the meaning of the praises 
bestowed on them, or of the acts which they are said 
to have performed. If Day and Night, or Heaven 
and Earth, are praised as sisters, even as twin-sisters, 
we can hardly call this as yet mythological 
though no doubt it may be a beginning of mythole 
ogy. ‘Thus we read, i. 123,7:— 

“One gocs away, the other comes near, the two 
Alans (Day and Night) walk together. One of the 
neater, nad alorlir’, the evmpound dual of akan, day, and rir, aight, 
meaning the day and the night, as they are frequently sddeessed together, 
‘This expound T take to be.» Seminine, though, as i ean oceurin the 
‘only, it may also be taken for a neuter, at is done by the 
Papin, tl 4,281 29, but aot by Papint himeelt Thus A. Ve 
Ahordiritbhyon, a2 used in the Aual, doo not mean twice 

and night, Just oy aérytchawdrvumaadbh gd 
after, means sun and moon. ‘The rame applica to A. V. x63 &, 
Chand, Up. vilke#, 1; Manu, 1.65; and othor pares given bi 
and Toth, sv. En all of these the meaning, “two nycth r 
be entiroly inappropriate. That ahordtre was considered nds eet ane 
the ine ofthe YAjsnanes-enahis, shown by = paaaan’ tt OR 
‘where whentire aro called adhipatnt, two mistresses Ahordire pest 
scour [n the Rig-Veda. Abordénfys occurs once in the fenth Dowke A. 
sage quoted by B. R. from the Rig-Veds, where ohortirdh is eald to 
a muse. plus., docs got belong to the Big: Vea at all 
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two neighbors created darkness in secret, the Dawn 
flashed forth on her shining car.” 

1 185, 1: “ Which of the two is first, which is 
last? How are they born, ye poets? Whoknows 
it? These two support everything that exists; the 
two Ahens (Day and Night) turn round like 
wheels.” 

In iv. 55, 3, Dawn and Night (Ushdsdnakta) are 
spoken of as distinct from the two Alons (Day and 
Night). 

In v, 82, 8, Savitar, the sun, is said to walk before 
them. 

In x. 39, 12, the daughter of the sky, Le. the 
Dawn, and the two Ahans, Day and Night, are said 
to be born when the Afvins pnt the horses to their 
car. 

In a similar manner the Dydvdprithict, Heaven 
and Earth, are spoken of as sisters, as twins, as 
living in the same honse (i. 169, 4), &e. 

It is clear, however, that, instead of addressing 
dawn and gloaming, morning and evening, day and 
night, heaven and earth by their right names, and as 
ferninines, it was possible, nay, natural, to speak of 
light and darkness as male powers, and to address 
the author of light and darkness, the bringers of day 
and nigbt, as personal beings. And eo we find, cor~ 
responding to the former couples, a number of cor- 
relative deities, having in common most of the 
characteristics of the former, but assoming an Ine 
dependent mythological existence. 

The best known are the Afvins, who are always 
epoken of in the dual, Whether agvin means pos 

+ Or Like things bebongiog to wheel, spokes, Sx. 
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sessed of horses, horseman, or descendants of Afva) 
the sun, or Asod, the duwn, cortnin it ix that the 
same conception underlies their name and the names 
of the sun and the dawn, whea addressed as horses. 
The sun was looked upon as & racer, so was the 
dawn, though in a less degree, and so were, again, 
the two powers which seemed incorporated in the 
coming and going of exch day and each night, and 
which were represented as the chief actors im all the 
events of the diurnal play. This somewhat vague 
but, for this very reason, I believe, all the more cor 
rect character of the two Afvins did not ceeape even 
the later commentators. Yasha, in the twelfth book 
of his Nirukia, when explaining the deities of the 
sky, begins with the two Agvins. ‘They come first, 
he says, of all the celestial gods, they arrive even: 
before sunrise. Their name is explained in the 
usnal fanciful way of Indian. commentators ‘They 
are called Afvin, Yasaka says, from the root ag, to 
pervade; because the one pervades everything with 
moisture, the other with light: He likewise quotes 
Aurnavibha, who derives Agvin from agea, horse, 
But who are these Afvins? he asks “Some,” he 
replics, “say they are heaven and carth, others day 
‘and night, others sun and moon; and the legendari« 
‘ane maintain that they were two virtuous king’? 
Let us consider next the time when the Aéving 
appear. Yieka places it aficr midnight, as the light 
begins gradually to withstand the darkness: of the 
night; and this agrees perfectly with the indica» 
tions to be found in the Rig-Veda, where the Afoing 
appear before the dawn, “when Night leaves her 
406 Kyiivinal, Je iv. 2,00, 





sister, the Dawn, when the dark one gives way to 
the bright (vii. 71, 1);” or “when one black cow 
sits among the bright cows” (x. GL, 4, and vi. 64, 7). 

Yiiska seems to assign to the one the overcoming: 
of light by darkness, to the other the overcoming of 
darkness by light! Yaska then quotes sundry verses 
to prove that the two Afwins belong together (though 
one lives in the sky, the other in the air, says the 
commentator), that they are invoked together, and 
that they receive the same offerings. “You walk 
along during the night like two black goats? 

O Afvins, do you come here towards the gods?” 

In order to prove, however, that the Afving are 
likewise distinct beings, another balf-verse is added, 
in which the one is called Vasttya (not Nisatya), the 
son of Night, the other the son af Dawn. 

More verses are then quoted from the Rig-Veda— 
those before quoted coming from a different source — 
where the Aévins are called ikéhajdtdu, born here and 
there, i.e. on opposite sides, or in the air and in 
the sky. One is jishyu, victorions, be who bides in 
the air; the other is subhag-a, happy, the son of Dyw, 
or the sky, and here identified with Aditya or the 
sun, Again: “Wake the two who hares their 
cars in the morning! ASvins, come hither, for a 
draught of this Soma.” 


4 The words of Yaska aro obscure, nor does the commentator throw 
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the moon, and Séryé the moonlight, which comes 
from the sun. This, however, seems somewhat fan 
cifal, and savors decidedly of later mythology. 

Next in time follows Veishakapay', the wife of 
Vrishdkapi. Who she is is very doubtful. The 
commentary says that she is the wife of Vyishdkayi, 
and that Vrishdkapi is the sun, so called because he 
is enveloped in mist (avaéyaviin, or avagyfiiyavin), 
Most likely? Vrishdkopdyi is again but another 
coneeption or name of the Dawn, as the wife of 
the Sus, who draws up or drinks the vapors from 
the earth, Her son ia said to be Jadra, her daughter- 
in-law Vach, here meant for thunder (2), a genealogy 
hardly in accordance with the rest of the hymn from 
which our verse is taken, and where Frishdkupdyt is 
rather the wife than the mother of Indra, Her oxen 
are clouds of vapor, which Jndra swallows, as the 
sun might be said to consume the vapors of the 
morning, It is difficult, on seeing the name of Vri- 
shakapi, not to think of Erikepaeos, an Orphic name 
of eee and synonymous with Phones, Helios, 

Priapos, Dionysos; but the original conception of 
Vrishdkapt (orishan, bull, irigator; kaphepo.or brome 
ulous) is not much clearer than that of Erikapacos, 
and we should only be explaining obscurum per ob- 
scuritis, 

Next in order of the deities of the morning is our 
Saranyd, explained simply a8 dawn, and followed by 
Savitar, whose time is said to be when the sky is 
free from darkness and covered with rays. 

+ According to Dr. Kuha the Eveaing-twilight, & pe 46%, but with 


Tus bh plo of Dunga, who speaks of Ushas, vriahkaplyye 
wasthiyie. 
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Wo acea not follow any further the systematie 
catalogue of the gods es given by Vaske, It is clear 
that he knew of the right place of the two Aspins, 
and that he placed the activity of the one at the very 
beginning of day, and bence that of the other at the 
very beginning of night, He treats them as twins, 
born together in the carly twilight. 

Yieka, however, is not to be considered as aw 
authority, except if he can be proved to agree with 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda, to which we now return. 

‘The preponderating idea in the conception of the 
Aévins in the hymns of the Rig-Veda is that of core 
relation, which, as we saw, they share in common 
with such twin-deities as heaven and earth, day and 
night, &c. That idea, no doubt, is modified aceord- 
ing to circumstances, the Afvins are brothere, Heaven 
and Barth are sisters. But if we remove these out- 
ward masks, we shnll find behind them, and behind 
some other masks, the same actors, Nature im her 
twofold aspect of daily change — morning and even~ 
ing, light und darknees — aspects which may expand 
into those of spring and winter, life and death, nay, 
even of good and evil. 

Before we leave the Aivias in search of other 
twins, and ultimately in search of the twin-mother, 
Saranyi, the following hymn may help to impress 
on our minds the dual character of these Indian 
Dioskuroi, 

% Like the two stones} you sound for the same 
object? You are like two hawks rashing toward a 

1 Used at sacrifices for crushing and pressing out thie juies ef the Sema 


plant. 
4 Thdidiethem ie two alsnost sciverbially tn the sense of foe the: mene 


Purpore”” Thas, Ste, ix. 1,6," We come to soe prery day for te siama 
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tree with a nest;? like two priests reciting their 
prayers at a sacrifice; like the two messengers of a 
clan called for in many places.” (1-) 

“Coming early, like two heroes on their chariots, 
like twin-goats, you come to him who has chosen 
you; like two women, beaatiful in body; like has- 
band and wife, wise among their people.” (2.) 

% Like two horns, come first towards us; like two 
hoofs, rushing on quickly; like two birds, ye bright 
ones, every day, come hither, like two charioteers? 
© ye strong ones!” (3.) 

“ Like two ships, carry us across; like two yokes, 
like two naves of a wheel, like two epokes, like two 
felloes; like two dogs that do sot bart our limbs; 
like two armors, protect as from destruction!” (4.) 

“ Like two winds, like two streams, your motion 
is eternal; like two eyes, come with your sight to- 
wards us! Like two hands, most neeful to the body; 
like two feet, lead us towards wealth.” (5.) 

* Like two lips, speaking sweetly to the mouth; 
like two breasts, feed us that we may live. Like 
two nostrils, as gaardians of the body; like two ears, 
be inclined to listen to us." (6.) 

“Like two hands, holding our strength tegether; 
like heaven and earth, drive together the clouds. O 
Advins, sharpen these songs that long for you, a5 a 
sword is ebarpened with a whetstone.” (7,) 

Like the two Afving, who are in later times distin- 
purpore.”” As tojfor, I take it fn the unl seve of sounding, mabing a 
ole, and, more particularly, praising. The stones fur pressing «ut the 
Soma are frequently spoken uf as themselves praising, while they are being 
‘handled by the priests (v. 3T, 2}. 

2 Nedli, originally that where something i placed, afterwards teeaaure 

* RathyA Of v.T0,L 

2 
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are certain epithets constantly applied to the Afvine 
(sublaspati, vdjinivasit, sudéni, &e.), which, as far as 
T know, are not applied to Indra and Agni together 
and vice wersd (sadaspati, sabvri). Again, there are 
certain legends constantly told of the Afvins, partic 
‘ularly in their character ns protectors of the helpless 
and dying, and resnscitators of the dead, which are 
not transferred to Indra and Agni. Yet, as if to leave 
no doubt that Zndra, at all events, coincides in some 
of his exploits with one of the Asvins or Nésatyas, 
one of the Vedic poets uses the compound Indra: 
Nésatyau, Indra and Nisatya, which, on account of 
the dual that follows, cannot be explained as Indra 
and the two Afvins, but simply as Indra and Ne- 
salty. 

Besides the couple of Indrani, we find eome 
other, though less prominent couples, equally reflect- 
ing the dualistic idea of the Afvins, namely, Indra 
and Varuna, and Indra and Vishaw, and, more im- 
portant than cither, Mitra and Varwga. Instead of 
Inded-Varuyd, we find again Inded,! the two Indras, 
and Varuna, the two Varunas (iv. 41,1). They are 
called sudand (iv. 41,8); ryishagd (vii. 82,2); Sante 
bhi (iv. 41, 7); mahévasé (vii. 82, 2), Indra Vishay 
aré actually called dasré, the usual name of the 
Afvins (vi. 69, 7). Now Mitra and Varuga are 
clearly intended for day and night. They, too, are 
compared to bores (vi.67,4), and they share certain 
epithets in common with the twin-gods, suddnd (vi. 
67, 2), vriskanaw (1. 151, 2). But their character ase 
sumes much greater distinctness, and though clearly 
physical in their first conception, they rise into moral 

4 As in Tatin Cootores and PoTlucss, instead of Custor ot Pollux. 
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powers, far superior in that respect to the Afrins and 
to Indrdgnt. ‘Their physical nature is perceived la a 
hymn of Vasishtha (vii. 63): — 

« The sun, common to all men, the happy, the all- 
seeing, steps forth; the eye of Mitra and Varuya, 
‘the bright; he who rolls up darkness like a skin.” 

He steps forth, the enlivener of men, the great 
waving light of the sun; wishing to torn round the 
same wheel which his horse Elasa draws, joined to 
the team.” 

* Shining forth, he rises from the lap of the dawn, 
praised by singers, he, my god Savitar, stepperk? 
forth, who never misses the same place.” 

* He steps forth, the splendor of the sky, the wides 
seeing, the faraiming, the shining wanderer; surely, 
enlivened by the sun, do men go to their tasks and 
do their work.” 

Whore the immortals made a walk for him, there 
he follows the path, soaring like a hawk. We eball 
worship you, Mitra and Varuna, when the sun has 
riven, with praises and offerings.” 

“ Will Mitra, Varuna, and Aryaman bestow favor 
on us and ourkin? May all be smooth and easy to 
us! Protect us always with your blessings!” 

‘The ethic and divine character of Mitra and Va- 
rana breaks forth more clearly in the following aymn 
(vii. 66): — 

“When the san bas risen I call on you with 
hymns, Mitre and Varuna, fall of holy strength; ye 
whove imperishable divinity is the oldest, moving on 
your way with knowledge of everything.” * 


1 Chad as seamiere, not ax seondere, 
© The lust sentence ia doubtful, 
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“Vor these two are the living epirite among the 
gods; they are the lords; do you make our fields 
fertile. May we come to you, Mitra sad Varwga, 
where they nourish days and nights.” 

* They are bridges made of many ropes leading 
across unrighteousness, difficult to cross to hostile 
mortals. Let us pass, Mitra and Varuna, on your 
way of righteousness, across sin, as in a ship across 
the water.” 

Now, if we inquire who could originally be con 
ceived as the father of all these correlative deities, we 
can easily understand that it must be some supreme 
power that is not itself involved in the diurnal revo- 
lutions of the world, such as the sky, for instance, 
conceived as the father of all things, or some still 
more abstract deity, like Prajdpati, the lord of creas 
tion, or Trasi/ar, the fashioner, or Saviter, the creator. 
Their mother, on the contrary, must be the represen= 
tative of some place in which the twins meet, and 
from which they scem to epring together in their 
diurnal carcer. This place may be either the dawn 
or the gloaming, the sunrise or the sunset, the Bast 
or the West, only all these conceived not as mere 
abstractions, but as mysterious beings, as mothers, 
as powers containing within themselves the whole 
mystery of life and death brought thus visibly before 
the eyes of the thoughtful worshipper. The dawn, 
which to us is merely a beantifal sight, was to the 
early gazer and thinker the problem of all problems. 
It was the unknown land from whence rose every 
day those bright cmblems of a divine power which 
left in the mind of man the first impression and 
intimation of another world, of power above, of 
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order and wisdom. What we eimply call the sum 
tise, brought before their eyes every day the riddle 
of all riddles, the riddle of existence. ‘The days of 
their life sprang from that dark abyss which every 
toraing seemed instinct with light and life. ‘Their 
youth, their manhood, their old age, all were to the 
Vedic bards the gift of that heavenly mother who 
appeared bright, young, unchanged, immortal every 
morning, while everything else seemed to grow old, 
to change, and droop, and at last to set, never to 
return. It was there, in that bright chamber, that, 
as their pocts said, mornings and days were spun, 
or, under a different image, where morning and’ days 
‘were nourished (x. 37,2 vii. 65, 2), where life or time 
was drawn ont (i. 113, 16), It was there that the 
mortal wished to go to meet Mitra and Varuna. 
The whole theogony and philosophy of the ancient 
world centred in the Dawn, the mother of the bright 
gods, of the sun in his various aspects, of the morn, 
the day, the spring; bereelf the brilliant image and 
visage of immortality. 

It is of course impossible to enter fully into all the 
thoughts and feelings thut passed through the minds 
of the early poets when they formed names for that 
far, far East from whence even the early dawn, the 
sun, the day, their own life, seemed to spring. Anew 
life flashed up every morning before their eyes, and 
the fresh breezes of the dawn reached them like 
greetings wafted across the golden threshold of the 
sky from the distant lands beyond the mountains, 
beyond the clonds, beyond the dawn, beyond “the 
immortal sea which brought us hither”’ ‘The Dawn 
scemed to them to open golden gates for the sun to 
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pass in triumph, and while those gates were open, 
their cyes und their minds strove in their childish 
way to pierce beyond the limits of this finite world. 
‘That silent aspect awakened in the human mind the 
conception of the Infinite, the Immortal, the Divine, 
and the names of dawn became naturally the names 
of higher powers. Saranyd, the Dawn, was called 
the mother of Day and Night, the mother of Mitra 
and Varuna, divine representatives of light and dark- 
ness; the mother of ull the bright gods (i. 113,19); 
the face of Aditi (i. 113, 19). Now, whatever the 
etymological meaning of Aditi? it is clear that she is 
connected with the Dawn — that she represents that 
which is beyond the dawn, and that she was raised 
into an emblem of the Divine and the Infinite. Aditt 
is called the ndbhir amritasya, umbilicus immortalitas 
tis, the cord that connects the immortal and the mor 
tal. Thus the poet exclaims (i. 24,1): * Who will 
give us back to the great Aditi (to the Dawn, or 
rather to her from whom we came), that I may see 
father and mother?” Aditya, literally the son of 
Aditi, became the name not only of the sun, but of 
a class of scven" gods, and of gods in general. Rv. 
x, 63,2: “ You gods who are born of Aditi, from the 
water, who are born of the earth, hear my calling 
here.” As everything came from Aditi, she is called 
not ouly the nother of Mitra, Varuga, Aryaman, and 
of the Adityas, bat likewise, in a promiscuous way, 


2 Re. vile 25, 31 ch mirk — maf jajine Adit. OF vill 101, 155 vie 


7, 4. * 
4 Boshtlingk and Roth derive aditi from a and di, and. ditt trom dd oF 
a, to ent) hence titerally the Fefniie. This ts donbiful, bot 1 Snow me 


Setter 
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the mother of the Rudras (storms), the daughter of 
the Vasus, the sieter of the Adityas.! “Aditi is the 
aky? Aditi the air, Aditi i2 mother, father, son; all 
the gods are Aditi, and the five tribes ; Aditi is what 
is born, Aditi what will be born’? In later times 
she is the mother of all the gods. 

Jn on “ Essay on Comparative Mythology,” pub- 
lighed in the * Oxford Eseays” of 1856, I collected 
a number of legends® which were told originally of 
the Dawn. Not one of the interpretations there pro- 
posed has ever, as far as I am aware, been contro. 
verted by facts or arguments, ‘The difficulties pointed 
out by scholars such as Curtins and Sonne, I hope I 
have removed by « faller statement of my views, 
‘The difficulty which I myself have most keenly felt 
is the monotonous character of the dawn and sun 
legends, “Is everything the Dawn? Is everything 
the San?” This question I had asked myself many 
times before it was addressed to me by others 
Whether, by the remarks on the prominent position 
occupied by the dawn in the involantary philosophy 
of the ancient world, I have succeeded in partiully 
removing that objection, 1 cannot tell, but T am 
bound to say that my own researches lead me agaie 
and again to the dawn and the sun as the chief bur 
den of the myths of the Aryan race. 

Iwill add but one more instance to-day, before 
I rotorn to the myth of Saranyi. We saw how 


4 See Bowhtlingk amd Roth, sv. 
Fon and Tithonoe; Kephalos, Prokris, and Eos; Daphne and Apolty 
Urvait and Purtiravas; Orpheus and Barydloes Charle and Brow 
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many names of different deities were taken from one 
and the same root, dyu or dix, I believe that the 
root al! which yielded ia Sanskrit Ahand (Aghnyd, 
Le. Abnya), the Dawn, ahanw and ahar? day, sap. 
plied likewise the germ of Athéné, Pirst, as to let» 
tera, it is known that Sanskrit & is frequently the 
neutral exponent of guttural, dental, and labial soft 
aspirates. H is guttural, as in ark and argh, rank 
and rangh, mah and magh. It is dental, as in vrih 
and vpidh, nak and naddha, scha and sadha, hile ime 
stead of dhita, Ai (imperative) and dhi. It is labial, 
as grak and grabh, nah and mabhi, uh and lubh. Re 
‘strieting our observation to the interchange of 4 and 
dh, or vice versd, we find, first, in Greek dinlects, 
varintions such as érnichos and drnithos, ichma and 
ftthma? Secondly, the root gher or har, which, in 
Sanskrit, gives us gharma, beat, is certainly the 
Greek ther, which gives us thermés, warm! If it be 

1 The root ah is connected with root dh, fkotn -hich Diphne (ef. od 
from which afew, and dof, from which déxpu.) Curtive mentions: the 
‘Thomalian form, datzvy for Siipen, (Griech. J. il, OR) He admuite 
my explanation of the myth of Daphn3 an the dawn, but be says, “If wo 
could but see why the dawn is changed into a lanrel! fs it mot from mere 
homousmy? ‘The dawo was eallod digam, the burning, 26 was the laurel, 
as wood that burue maaily; the ¢wo, as unsal, wore auppored to be one." 
Bee Etym. Af. p. 50, 20; davyyulw eteavoruy {Woe ; Henych. dowxule 
Fuxavaroy fidov Sigear i roe Nee See yeaneenn 
{1-832}. Legorlote, in Knhn'e Zedlachrif i. 292. 

# Is AxoArig, the mortal solar haro, Abaryu? Tho change of ¢ into 4 
begins in the Sanskrit Ahwlpd, who Ee eh Gore ee Tt 
dows of aight, teloved ond ‘ 
Poppe bey tenet 
ienly that sha was meant for tha dawn. Zeke, he nine of the Blwesd, 
the abode of herooe aiter their death, ix onlled Ackilléa. Schol. Pim: Nem 
4,49. Jacobi, Myhologie, p. 12. “Ayaiig might be Abang, but Achiow 


points to another direction. 
* Ch Mebiheen, Gricch. Gremmtih, pe 111. 
+ Bee Curins, Gricchisehe Btymologio, ik 79» 
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objected that this would only prove the change of 
Sanskrit A into Greek ¢ as an initial, not as a final, 
we can appeal to Sanekrit guh, to hide, Greek ketithd 5 
possibly to Sanskrit rah, to remove, Greek lath} Tn 
the same manner, then, the root ak, which in Greek 
would regularly appear as ach, might likewise there 
have assumed the form a/h. As to the termination, 
it is the same which we find in Seléné, the Sanskrit 
dnd. Athéné, therefore, as far a8 letters go, would 
correspond to a Sanskrit Ahdnd, which is but a 
slightly differing varicty of Ahand? a recognized 
name of the dawn in the Veda. 

What, then, docs Athéné share in common with 
the Dawn? Tho Dawn is the daughter of Dyw, 
Athéné the daughter of Zeus. Homer knows of no 
mother of Athéné, nor does the Veda mention the 
name of a mother of the Dawn, though ber parents 
‘are spoken of in the dual (i. 123, 6). 

‘The extraordinary birth of Aliéné, though post- 
Homeric, is no doubt of ancient date, for it seems 
no more than the Greek rendering of the Sanskrit 
phrase that Ushas, the Dawn, sprang from the head 
of Dyu, the mirdhd divak, the Hast, the forehead of 
the sky. In Rome she was called Cupta, i. e. Capita, 
head-goddess, in Meszene Koryphasia, in Argos 
Akria® One of the principal features of the Dawa 
in the Veda is her waking first (i, 123, 2), and her 
rousing men from their slumber. In Greece, the 
cock, the bird of the morning, is next to the owl, 


2 Bchieicher, Coupendiem § 125, aud p. TL. Baumer, Gesammelie 
jenacha fiche 


Belirifien, 
tu eoeeoalaeipesans bos Kuhn, Merabbue/t des Fevers, po 8 
* Gerhard, Gricchiache Aylobyic, 4 25% 31. Preller, Jtwiwhe Mp 
Metogis, p- 200, a. 
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the bird of Afhéné. If Athénd is the virgin goddeas, 
80 is Ushas, the dawn, yuvatih, the young maid, 
arepasd tanvd, with spotless body. From another 
point of view, however, busbands have been allotted 
both to Athéné and to Ushas, though more rendily 
to the Indian thna to the Greek goddem. How 
Athéné, being the dawn, should haye become the 
goddess of wisdom, we can best learn from the 
Veda. In Sanskrit, bud means to wake and io 
know;? hence the goddess who caused people to 
wake was involuntarily conceived as the goddess 
who caused people to know. Thus it is said that 
ehe drives away darkness, and that through her those 
who see little may see far and wide (i. 113, 5). «We 
have crossed the frontier of this darkneas)* we rend; 
“the dawn shining forth gives light” (i. 92, 6). Bus 
light. (vaytiné) bas again a double moaning, and 
means knowledge much more frequently and dis- 
tinetly than light. In the same hymn (i. 92, 9) we 
read: — 

“Lighting up all the worlds, the Dawn, the east 
ern, the seer, shines far and wide; waking every 
mortal to walk about, she received praise from every 
thinker.” 

Here the germs of Athéné are visible enongh. 
That she grew into something very different from 
the Indian Ushas, when once worshipped as their 
tutclary deity by the people of the Moming-city of 
Attica, needs no remark. But thongh we ought 
carefally to watch any other tributary that enters 
into the later growth of the bright, heaven-sprung 

1 Gerhard, Gricchische Mythologie, § 267, 3. 
5 dhe, 4. 19, 4¢ sanlintu tylly dofitayal bédhanta Sra ehakyaly 
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goddess, we need not look, I believe, for any other 
spring-head than the forchend of the sky, or Zems. 
Curious it is thatin the mythology of Italy, Minerea, 
who was identified with Adiéné, should from the be- 
ginning have ascumed a name apparently expressive 
of the intellectual rather than the physical character 
of the Dawn-goddess. Minerva, or Menerea) ts 
clearly connected with mens, the Greek ménos, the 
Sanskrit manas, mind; and as the Sanskrit fires, 
Greek jeéras, horn, appears in Latin cereus, s0 San- 
skrit manos, Greek ménos, in Latin Menerva. But it 
should be considered that mdae in Latin is the morn 
ing, Mania, Id name of the motherof the Lares; 
that mdnare is specially used of the rising sun;? and 
that Métuta, not to mention other words of the same 
kin, ia the Dawn. From this it would appear that 
in Latin the root mon, which in the other Aryan 
languages is best known in the sense of thinking, waa 
ata very early time put aside, like the Sanskeit duly 
to express the revived consciousness of the whole af 
nature at the approach of the light of the morning; 
unlces there was another totally distinct root, peculiar 
to Latin, expressive of that idea. The two ideas 
certainly seem to hang closely together; the only 
difficulty being to find out whether “wide awake” 
led on to “knowing,” or vice versé. Anyhow, Iam 
inclined to admit in the name of Minerva some recol- 
lection of the idea expressed in Mfetwta, and even in 
promenervare, used in the Carmen saliare*in the sense 





1 Preller, Romische Mythologie p 258. 
$ Varro Es Le, 08, § se Mier. 

"Manat dice wb oriente. Varro, L-L0,2, 52,44 Manare yolem ane 
Lgul dleebant, quam rolls erientia Fadil splendorem jacere <oopimeah 
Pestus, p. 108, ed. filer. 

4 Festus, p-205. Paul. Dlac. p. 193. Minerva dicta quod bene maneab, 
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of to admonish, Tshould suspect a relic of the original 
power of rousing. 

The tradition which makes Apollo the son of 
Athene,} though apparently modern and not widely 
spread, ia yet by no means irrational, if we take 
Apollo as the sun-god rising from the brightness of 
the Dawa. Dawn and Night frequently exchange 
places, und though the original conception of the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis was no doubt that they 
were both children of the night, Lété or Latona, yet 
even then the place or the isiand in which they aro 
fabled to have been born is Ontygia, afterwards 
called Delos, or Delos, afterwards called Ortygts, or 
both Ortyzia and Delos? Now Delos is simply the 
bright island; but Ortygia, though localized after 
warde in different places? is the dawn, or the dawn- 
land: Ortygia is derived from ortyx, 2 quail. ‘The 
qaail in Sanskrit is ealled vartifd, i. e. the returning 
bird, one of the first birds that retum with the retorn 
of spring, The same name, Varlikd, is given in the 
Ved to one of the many beings delivered or revived 
by the Aépins, i.e. by day and night; and I believe 
Vartika, the returning, is again one of the 
namesof the Dawn, The story told of her ix very 
short. “She was swallowed, but she was rlelivered’ 
by the Aévins” (i, 112, 8), “She was delivered by 
them from the month of the wolf” (i, 117, 6; 116, 
14; x. 39, 13). “She was delivered by the Aéving 
from agony” (i118, 8). All these are but legendary 
repetitions of the old saying; “the Dawn or the quail 
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comes,” “the quail is swallowed by the wolf? # the 
quail has been delivered from the mouth of the wolf” 
Hence Ortygia, the quail-land, the East, “the glorious 
birth,” where Leto was delivered of her solar twins, 
and Ortygia,a name given to Artemis, the daughter 
of Leto, a8 born in the East. 

The Dawn, or rather the mother of the dawn, and 
of all the bright visions that follow in her train, took 
naturally a far more prominent place in the religious 
ideas of the young world than she who was called 
her sister, the gloaming, or the evening, the end of 
the day, the approach of darkness, of cold, and, it 
may be, of death, Tn the dawn there lay all the: 
charms of a beginning and of youth, and, from one 
point of view, even the night might be looked upon 
as the offspring of the dawn, as the twin of the day. 
As the bright child waned, the dark child grew; aa 
the dark flew away, the bright returned; both were 
born of the same mother—both seemed to have 
emerged together from the brilliant womb of the 
East. It was impossible to draw an exact line, and 
to say where the day began and where it ended, or 
where the night began and where it ended, When 
the light enters into the darkness, as the Brahmans 
sald, then the one twin appears; when the darkness 
enters the light, then the other twin follows. “The 
twins come and go:” this was all the ancient poeta 
had to say of the racing hours of day and night; it 
was the last word they could find, and, like many a 
good word of old, this too followed the fate of all 
living speech ; it became a formula, a saw, a myth. 

‘We know who was the mother of the twins: it was 
the dawn, who dies in giving birth to morning and 
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evening; or, if we adopt the view of Yiska, it was 
the night, who disappears when the new couple is 
born. She may be called by all the names of the 
dawn, and even the nares of the night might express 
one side of her character. Near her is the stand 
from whence the borses of the sun start on their 
diurnal journey ; near ber is the stable which holds 
the cows, i. ¢, the bright days following one after 
the other like droves of cattle, driven out by the San 
every morning to their pastures, carried off by rob- 
bers every night to their gloomy cave, but only to be 
surrendered by them again and again, after the never= 
doubtful batile of the early twilight. 

As thedawn has many names, so her offspring too 
is polyonymous; and as her most general name is 
that of Yamasdh,~ or ‘'win-mother, so the most gen- 
eral name of her offspring too is Yamaw, the twins. 
Now we have seen these twins as men, the Afvins, 
Jndra and Agni, Mitra and Varuna. We have seen 
how the same powers might be conceived as women, 
as day and night, and thus we find them represented 
not only as sisters, but a3 twin sisters. For instance, 
Ry. iii, 55, 1L:— 

“The two twin sisters* have made their bodies 
to differ; one of them is brilliant, the other dark: 
though the dark one and the bright are two sisters, 
the great divinity of the gods is one.” 

By a mcre tum of the mythological kaleidoscope, 

1 Hence, 1 bolieve, the myth of Aivattha, originally hore-etend, then 

bmp caivatiha, fens roligions. See, however, Kuba, Zeitachry/, 

3 Re il. 30,3, Tamas0l ya nea IL 1F wabo'bhb 
Cera rer yamala‘ aaa 


milnint devard. SA yard yamalie Adviniy 
© Yom, a dual in the femininos ef. ¥. 47, 9 
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theee two sisters, day and night, instead of 
twin children of the dawn, appear in another poem 
us the two mothers of the sun. Rv. ii. 55, 6:— 

“This child which went to sleep in the West 
walke now alone, having two mothers, bat not Jed 
by them; theee are the works of Mitra and Varuna, 
bat the great divinity of the gods is one” 

Tu another hymn, again, the two, the twins, bor’ 
here and there (ihehajdte), who carry the child, are 
said to be different from his mother (v. 47, 5), and 
in another place one of the two secms to be called 
the daughter of the other (iii. 55, 12). 

We need not wonder, therefore, that the same two. 
beings, whatever we like to call them, were some+ 
times represeated as male and female, as brother and 
sister, and again as twin-brother and twin-sister. In 
that mythological dialect the day would be the twin- 
brother, Yama, the night, the twin -sister, Yam{:— 
and thes we have arrived at Jast at a solution of the 
myth which we wished to explain.. A number of 
expressions had sprang up, such as “the twin- 
mother,” Le. the Duwn; “the twins,” i.e. Day and 
Night; “the horse - children,” or “horsemen,” i & 
Morning and Evening; “ Saranyd is wedded by 
Vivasvat,” i.e. the Dawn embraces the sky; “Sa+ 
many has left her twins behind,” i. e. the Dawn has 
disappeared, it is day; “ Vivasvat takes his second 
wife,” i, e, the sun sets in the evening twilight; “the 
horse rans after the mare,” i. e. the sun bas set. Pat 
these phrases together, and the story, as told in the 
hymn of the Rig: Veda, is finished. ‘The hymn does 
not allude to Manu, as the son of Savarnd, it only 
valls the second wife of Vivasvat by that name, 
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meaning thercby no wore than what the word im- 
plies, a wife similar to his firat wife, as the gloaming 
is similar to the dawn. The fable of Manu is prob- 
ably of a later date, For some reason or other, Manu, 
the mythic ancestor of the race of man, was called 
Séverni, meaning, possibly, the Manu of all colors, 
ie. of all tribes or caster, The name may have 
raminded the Brahmans of Suvarad, the second wife 
of Vivasvat, and as Monu was called Vaivasvata, the 
worshipper, afterwards the son, of Vivasvat, the 
Manu Sévargi was vatorally taken as the son of 
Savarnd. This, however, J only give a3 a gucas till 
some more plausible explanation of the name and 
myth of Manu Sdvarnt can be suggested, 

But it will be necessary to follow still farther the 
history of Yema, the twin, properly so called. In the 
passage examined before, Saranyé is simply called 
the mother of Yama, i. e. the mother of the twin, but 
his twin-sister, Yemi, is not mentioned. Yet Yam#, 
too, was well known in the Veda, and there is a 
curious dialogue between her and her brother, where 
she (the night) implores her brother (the day) to 
make her his wife, and where he declines ber offer 
oecause, as he says, *they have called it sin that 
& brother should marry his sister” (x. 10, 12). 

The question now arises whether Yama, meaning 
originally twin, could ever be used by itself us the 
name of a deity? We may speak of twins; and we 
saw how, in the hymns of the Veda, several correl- 
ative deities are spoken of as twins; but can wo 
speak of a twin, and give that name to an indo- 
pendent deity, worshipped without any reference to 
its complementary deity? The six seasons, each 

s 
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repetition of the first hemistich, ‘The light of the 
morning, or the rieing sun, is called the lover of the 
girls, these girle being the dawns, from among whom 
he rises. ‘Thos (i. 152, 4) it is said: “We s2e 
him coming forth, the lover of the girls? the un- 
conquerable,” 

Ry. i, 163, 8, the sun-horse, or the sun as home, is 
addrossed :— 

® After thee there is the chariot; after thee, Arvan, 
the man; after thee, the cows; after thee, the host 
of the girls” 

Here the cows and the girls are in reality bat two 
representations of the same thing,— the bright days, 
the smiling dawne. 

By. ii. 15, 7, we read of Pardvyij,a name whieh, 
like Chydvana® and other names, is bata mask of 
the sun returning in the morning after his decline in 
the evening :— 

“He (the old sun), knowing the hiding-place of 
the girls, rose up manifest, he the escaper;, the lame 
(sun) walked, the blind (sun) saw; Indra achieved 
this when fired with Soma.” 

‘The hiding-place of the girls is the hiding-place of 
the cows, the East, the home of the ever-youthfal 
dawns; and to say that the lover of the girla® is 
there, is only a new expression for “the twin is 
horn." 

Lover (jira), by itself, too, is used for the rising 
sune— 

\ Sayaga rightly explaina Rontedme by wshoatn, 

¥ Ia & 116, 10, it in said that the Advins restonmd the old Chgonina to be 
aguin the husband of the girls, 


+ POshan is called the lover of his sister, the husband of his mother (wh 
65, Gand 5; x 3,3) svisliram jah wbbl off pascbit, 
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Rv. vii. 9, 1: The lover woke from the lap of the 
Dawn.” 

Ry. i. 92,11: * The wife (Dawn) shines with the 
light of the lover.” . 

What, then, is the menning of “the husband of 
the wives"? Though this is more doubtful, Tthink 
it not unlikely that it was meant originally for the 
evening sun, as surrounded by the eplendors of the 
gloaming, a2 it were by a more serene repetition of 
the dawn. The Dawn herself is likewise called the 
wife (iv. 52, 1); but the expression “ husband of the 
wives” is in another passage clearly applied to the 
sinking sun. Tv. ix. 86,32: “The husband of the 
wives approaches the end."! If this be the right 
interpretation, “the hasband of the wives” would 
be the same as “the twin that is to be bora; 
and the whole verse would thus receive a consist 
ent meaning :— 

“One twin is born (the rising sun, or the morn- 
ing), another twin will be born (the setting stn, or 
the evening); the lover of the girls (the young sun), 
the husband of the wives” (the old sun). 

The following translations of this one line, prow 
posed by different scholars, will give an idea of the 
difficulty of Vedic interpretation : — 

Rosen: “Sociate utique Agni sant omnes res 
nate, sociatw illi sunt nasciture, Agnie eet pronabus 
puellarum, maritas uxorum.” 

Langlois: “Jumeau du passé, jamean de Vavenir, 
il est le fiancé des filles, et I'6poux des femmes.” 

Wilson: “ Agni, as Yuma, is all that is born; as 


2 Nishikylta, according to B. I, rendeavous) but fn our passage, the. 
erighna meaning, to be undone seeins more appropriate, 
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Yama, all that will be born: he is the lover of 
maidens, the husband of wives.” 

Kuhn: “The twin (Agni) is he who is bora; the 
twin is what is to be born.” 

Benfey: “ A born lord, he ralea over births; the 
suitor of maidens, the husband of wives.” 

‘There is, as far as I know, no other passage in the 
Rig-Veda where Yama, used by itself in the sense 
of twin, has been supposed to apply to Agni or the 
sun. But there are several passages, particularly in 
the last book, in which Yama occurs a8 the name of 
a single deity, ,He is called king (x. 14, 1); the 
departed acknowledge him as king (x. 16,9). He Is 
together with the Pitars, the fathers (x. 14, 4), .with 
the Angiras (x. 14, 3), the Atharvans, Bbrigus (x. 14, 
6), the Vasishtbas (x.16,8). He is called the son 
of Fivasvet (x- 14, 5), and an immortal son of Yama 
is mentioned (i. 83, 5). Soma is offered to him at 
sacrifices (x. 14, 13), and the departed fathera will 
see Yama, together with Varana (x. 14, 7), and they 
will feast with the two kings (x. 14,10), The king 
of the departed, Yama, is likewise the god of death 
(x. 165, 4), and two dogs are mentioned who go 
about among men as his messengers (x. 14, 12). 
Yama, however, as well as his dogs, is likewise 
asked to bestow life, which originally could have 
been no more than to spare life (x. 14,14; 14, 
12), 

Is it possible to discover in this Yama, the god of 
the departed, one of the twins? I confess it seems a 
most forced and artificial designation; and 1 should 

43 Be, 198,56. “The expresion, © the path of Yama," may be weed in an 
ssspicious or inauepiclous mene, 
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much prefer to derive this Yama from yam, to com- 
trol. Yet his father is Vivasvat, and the father of 
the twins was likewise Vieaswat, Shall we ascribe 
to Vivasvat three sons, two called the twins, Yamaa, 
and another called Yama, the ruler? Tt is possible, 
yet it is hardly credible; and I believe it is better to 
learn to walk in the strange footsteps of ancient 
speech, however awkward they may seem at first, 
Let us imagine, then, as well as we can, that Yama, 
twin, was used as the name of the evening, or the 
setting san, and we shall be able perhaps to under 
stand how in the end Yama came to be the king of 
the departed and the god of death. 

As the East was to the early thinkers the source 
of life, the West was to them Nirgiti, the exodus, 
the land of death. ‘The sun, conceived as setting or 
dying every day, was the first who had trodden the 
path of life from East to West — the first mortal — 
the first to show us the way when our course is 
ron, and our sun sets in the far West. "Tbither the 
fathers followed Yama; there they sit with him re 
joicing, and thither we too shall go when his mes- 
sengers (day and night, see p. 476) have found us 
out. ‘These are nataral feelings and intelligible 
thoughts. The question is, Were they the thoughts 
and feelings that pazeed through the minds of our 
forefathers when they changed Yama, the twin-sun, 
the setting sun, into the ruler of the departed and 
the god of death? 

That Yama’s character is solar, might be guessed 
from his being called the son of Vivasvat. Vinas- 
vat, like Yama, is sometimes considered ag sending 
death. Ry viii. 67,20: “ May the shaft of Vivaseat, 
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© Aditya, the poisoned arrow, not strike us before 
‘we are old!” 

Yema is said to have crossed the rapid waters, 
to have shown the way to many, to have first known 
the path on which our fathers crossed over (x. 14, 1 
and 2), In a hymn addresved to the sun-horse, it ie 
waic that “ Yama brought the horse, Trita harnessed 
hiro, Jndra first sat on him, the Gandharva took hold 
of his rein.” And immediately after, the borse is 
said to be Fama, Aditya, and Trita (i. 163, 2 and 3). 
Again, of the three heavens, two are said to belong 
to Savitar, one to Yama (i. 35,6). Yama 8 spoken 
of as if admitted to the company of the gods (x. 135, 
1). His own seat is called the house of the gods 
(x. 185, 7); and these words follow immediately on 
a verse in which it is said: “The abyss is stretched 
out in the East, the outgoing is in the West.” * 

‘Dhese indications, though fragmentary, are euf- 
ficient to show that the character of Yama, such a3 
we find it in the last book of the Rig-Veda, might 
well have been suggested by the setting sun, pervonis 
fied as the leader of the human race, as himself a 
mortal, yet a3 a King, as the raler of the departed, 
as Worshipped with the fathers, as the first witness 
of an immortality to be enjoyed by the fathers, sim- 
ilar to the immortality enjoyed by the gods them. 
aclves. That the king of the departed shonld gred- 
ually have assumed the character of the god of denth, 
requires no explanation. ‘This, however, is the latest 
phase of Yama, and one that in the early portions of 
the Veda belongs to Varwna, himeelf, as we caw 
before, like Yama, one of the twins, 


1 Other passages to be consulted, Re. 1. 110, 25 vil. 8, 95 ix. OR, 2, 5 
12, 6; 19, 2; 1B, 45 53,3; G4, 9; 129,6. 
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The mother of all the heavenly powers wa have 
jost examined, is the Dawn with her many names, 
wodMiv dvopdrav pop) yia, Aditi, the mother of the 
gods, or Apyd yoshd, the waterewife, Saranyi, the 
running light, Ahand, the bright, Arjunt, the brilliant, 
Urvaéi, the wide, &c. Beyond the Dawn, however, 
another infinite power was suspected, for which 
neither the language of the Vedic Rishis, nor that 
of any other poets or prophets, has yet suggested a 
fitting name. 

If, then, as I have little doubt, the Greek Brings 
is the same word us the Sanskrit Saranyd,' it is easy 
to see how, starting from a common thought, each 
deity assumed its peculinr aspect in India and in 
Greece. The Night was conceived by Hesiod as the 
mother of War, Sirife, and Frand, but she is like- 
wise called the mother of Neruesis, or Ver 
ZBchylus calls the Erinyes the daughters of 
and we saw before a passage from the Veda (vii, 
61, 5) where the Druh’s, the mischievous powers of 
night, were said to follow the sins of man. “The 
Dawn will find you out" was a saying but slightly 
tainted by mythology. “The Briayes will buunt 
you” was a saying which not even Homer would 
haye understood in its etymological sense, If the 
name of Erinys is sometimes applied to Démétérs 
this is because Déé was Dydvd, and Démétér, Dyd- 
vd mdtar, the Dawn, the mother, corresponding to. 


3 The Lona of the fnitlal arpirate is exceptions, but, as such, e¢afirmed 
well-known analogion. Sos Cartima, Gricchiscke Etymologie, i 969; 


4 See Pott, in Kuhn's Zeitechrif vi. ps 118m. 
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Dyaush pitar, the sky, the father. Erinys Demeter, 
like Saranyi, was changed into a mare, she was 
followed by Poseidon, as a horse, and two childrer 
were born, a daughter (Despoina), and Areion, Po- 
scidon, if he expressed the sun ising from the sea, 
woald approach to Varuna, who, in one passage of the 
Veda, was called the father of the horse or of Fama. 
And now, after having explained the myth of 
Saramyi, of her father, her husband, and her children, 
in what I think its original sense, it remains to state, 
in a few words, the opinions of other echolars who 
have analyzed the same myth before, and have ar+ 
rived at different conceptions of its original import. 
Tt will not be necessary to enter upon a detailed 
Tefutation of these views, as the principal difference 
between these _and my own theory arises from the 
different points which we have chosen in order to 
command a view into the distant regions of mytho- 
logical thought, I look upon the sunrise and sunset, 
on the daily return of day and night, on the battle 
between light and darkness, on the whole solar 
drama in all ite details that is acted every day, every 
month, every year, in beaven and in earth, as the 
principal subject of early mythology. I consider 
that the very idea of divine powers sprang from the 
wonderment with which the forefathers of the Aryan 
family stared at the bright (deva) powers that came 
and went no one knew whence or whither, that 
never failed, never faded, never died, and were called 
immortal, 1. e. unfading, as compared with the feeble 
and decaying race of man. I consider the 
recurrence of phenomena an almost ii 
condition of their being raised, through the charms 
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of mythological phraseology, to the rank of immon 
tals, and I give a proportionately small space to me+ 
teorological phenomena, sich as clouds, thunder, and 
lightning, which, although causing for a time a vio~ 
lent commotion in nature and in the heart of man, 
would not be ranked together with the immortal 
bright beings, but would rather be classed elther az 
their sabjects or as their enemies. Ttis the sky that 
gathers the clouds, it is the sky that thondens, it is 
the sky that rains; and the battle that takes place 
between the dark clouds and the bright sun, which 
for a time is covered by them, is but an 
repetition of that more momentous straggle which 
takes place every day between the darkness of the 
night and the refreshing light of the morning. 
Quite opposed to this, the solar theory, is that pro- 
posed by Professor Kuhn, and adopted by the tnost 
eminent mythologians of Germany, which may be 
called the meteorological theory. "Chis has been well 
sketched by Mr. Kelly in his Indo-European ‘Pradi= 
tion and Folklore.” “ Clouds,” he writes, “storms, 
rains, lightaing, and thunder, were the spectacles that 
above all others impressed the imagination of the 
early Aryans, and busied it most in finding terrestrial 
objects to compare with their evervarying aspect 
The beholders were at home on the earth, and the 
things of the earth were compamtively familiar to 
them; even the coming and going of the celestial 
luminaries might often be regarded by them with the 
more composure because of their regularity; but they 
could never surcease to feel the liveliest interest in 
those wonderful meteoric changes, so lawless and 
mysterious in their visitations, which wrought such 
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immodinte and palpable effects, for good or ill, upon 
the lives and fortunes of the beholders. Henoe these 
phenomena were noted and designated with a wateb- 
falness and wealth of imagery which made them the 
principal groundwork of all the Indo-European my- 
thologies und superstitions.” 

Professor Schwartz, in his excellent essays on My- 
thology} ranges himself determinately on the same 
side: — 

“If, in opposition to the principles which I have 
cartied ont in my book ‘On the Origin of Mythol- 
ogy,’ it has been remarked that in the development 
of the ideas of the Divine in myths, I gave too much 
prominence to the phenomena of the wind and 
thunderstorms, neglecting the san, the following re- 
searches will confirra what 1 indicated before, that 
originally the ean was conceived implicitly as a mere 
accident in the heavenly scenery, and aeeumed im- 
portance only in a more advanced state in the con- 
templation of nature and the formation of myths” 

These two views are mx diametrically opposed a4 
two views of the same subjectcan possibly be. The 
one, the solar theory, looks to the regular daily revo+ 
lations in heaven and earth as the material out of 
which the variegated web of the religious mythology 
of the Aryans was woven, admitting only an inter- 
spersion here and thers of the more violent aspects 
of storms, thander and lightning ; the other, the 
meteoric theory, looks upon clouds and storms and 
other convulsive aspects of nature as causing the 
doepest and most lasting impression on the minds of 
those early observers who had ceased to wonder at 

1 Der hewtige Foiteglaube wed das alte Hevtenthwe, 1862 (p. +0.) Der 
Dragruny dee Mythiloyie, 1800. 
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reign represents the idex! of human happiness, when 
there was as yet neither illness nor death, neither 
heat nor cold; but no more. ‘The tracing of the 
further development of Yimain Persia was one cl 
the last and one of the most brilliant discoveriee of 
Engine Burnouf. In bis article, “Sur le Dieu Homa," 
published in the “Journal Asiatique,” he opened this 
entirely new mine for researches into the ancient 
state of religion and tradition, common to the Aryans 
before their schism. He showed that three of the most 
famous names in the epic poetry of the later Per- 
sians, Jemshid, Feridin, and Garshasp, can be traced 
back to three heroes mentioned in the Zend«Ayesta 
as the representatives of three of the earliest genera- 
tions of mankind, Yima+Kshatta, Thraétana, and 
KereSaspa, and that the prototypes of these Zoroas- 
trina heroes could be found again in the Yama, rita, 
and Aridéva of the Veda. He went even beyond 
this. He showed that, as in Sanskrit the father of 
Yama is Vivasvat, the father of Yima in the Avesta 
is Vivanghvat. He showed that as Thraétana, in 
Persia, is the son of Athwya, the patronymic of Trite 
in the Veda is Aptya. He explained the transition 
of Dhraétana into Feridén by pointing to the Peblevi 
form of the name, as given by Neriosergh, Phredwn, 
Barnouf, again, it was who identified Zohdh, the 
tyrant of Persia, slain by Feridun, whom even Bire 
dusi still knows by the name of Ash dahdk, with the 
Aji dakdka, the biting scrpent, as he translates it, de- 
Jima’s celgn came to an end through bie pride and witeuthfulnom, Ae 
‘cording to the easlior traditions of the Aecato, Jioin does not die, bat, when 
evil ond misery begin to provail on earth, rotiren to a emaller ypace, a kind 


ef ganten or Tolen, where be cont? wee bis happy life with thows who me 
wwalned troo to him.” 
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of a horse running away. He shines, still hidden, 
fiery and with golden arm, and thus begets Agni, 
fire; he lastly tears the wedding-veil, and Indra, the 
blue sky, is born.” The birth of Muny, or man, he 
explains as a repetition of that of Agni, and he looks 
upon Manu, or Agni, as the Indian Adam, and not, 
as Professor Roth, on Fame, the lightning. 

It is impossible, of course, to do full justice to the 
speculations of these eminent men on the myth of 
Saranyii by giving this meagre outline of their views. 
‘Those who take an interest in the subject must con 
sult their treatises, and compare them with the inter 
pretations which I have proposed. I confess that, 
though placing myself in their point of view, I can- 
not grasp any clear or connected train of thoughts 
in the mythological process which they describe, I 
cannot imagine that men, standing on a level with 
oar shepherds, should have conversed among them- 
selves of a dark storm-cloud soaring in space, and 
producing by @ marriage with light, or with the sun, 
the first harman beings, or should have called the blac 
sky the aon of the cloud because the eky appears 
when the storm-cloud has been either embraced or 
destroyed by the sun. However, it is not for me to 
pronounce xn opinion, and I must leave it to others, 
less wedded to particular theories, to find out whieh 
interpretation is more natural, more in accordance 
with the scattered indications of the ancient hymna 
of the Veda, and more consonant with what we know 
of the spirit of the most primitive ages of man. 
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creates yods and heroes, it creates many a nome that 
receives a similar worship. He who would examine 
‘the influence which words, mere words, haye exer- 
cised on the minds of men, might write a history ot 
the world that would teach us more than any which 
we yet powess, Words without definite meanings 
are at the bottom of nearly all our philosophical and 
religious controversics, and cven the so-called exact 
sciences have frequently been led astray by the same 
Siren voice. 

Tdo not speak here of that downright abuse of lan- 
‘guage when writers, without maturing their thoughts 
and arranging them in proper order, pour out a 
stream of hard and misapplied terms which are mis- 
taken by themselves, if not by others, for deep learn- 
ing and height of speculation, This sanctuary of 
ignorance and vanity hus been wellnigh destroyed; 
and scholars or thinkers who cannot say what they 
wish to say consecutively and intelligibly have little 
chance in these days, or at least in this country, of 
being considered as depositaries of mysterious. wis- 
dom. Si non vis intelligi debes negligi. 1 rather 
think of words which everybody uses, and which 
seem to be so clear that it looks like impertinence to 
challenge them. Yet, if we except the language 
of mathematics, it is extraordinary to observe how 
varinble is the meaning of words, how it changes 
from century to century, nay, how it yaries slightly 
in the mouth of almost every speaker. Such terms 
as Nature, Law, Freedom, Necessity, Body, Substance, 
Matter, Church, State, Revelation, Inspiration, Knowl- 
edge, Belief, are tossed about in the wars of words 
as if everybody knew what they meant, and as if 

% 
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are peeuliar to real gold, and which distinguish gold 
from similar substances. He learns to stow away 
every one of these qualities into the name gold, so 
that at last gold with him means no longer any+ 
thing that glitters, but something that is heavy, mal- 
feable, fusible, and soluble in agua regia;* and be 
adds to theze any other quality which the continued 
researches of each generation bring out. Yet in 
spite of all these precantions, the name gold, 90 
carefully defined by the philosophers, will slip away 
into the crowd of words, and we may hear a banker 
discussing the market-value of gold in such a man- 
ner that we can hardly believe he is speaking of 
the same thing which we last saw in the cracible of 
the chemist. Yon remember how the expression 
“ golden-handed,” as applied to the sun, led to the 
formation of a story which explained the sun's losing 
his hand, and having it replaced by an artificial hand 
made of gold. That is Ancient Mythology. Now, 
if we were to say that of late years the supply of 
gold has been very much increased, and if from this 
we were to conclude that the increase of thxable 
property in this country was due to the discovery of 
gold in California, this would be Modem Mythology, 
We should use the name gv/d in two different senses, 
We should use gold in the one cave as synonymous 
with realized wealth, in the other as the name of 
the circulating medium. We should commit the 
same mistake as the people of old, using the same 
word in two slightly varying scnses, and then con- 
foundieg onc meaning with the other. 

For lot it not be supposed that even in its wore 

4 Ch Locke, fi. 9, 1%, 
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the deluge, means the sin-flood ; but Sundfuth is but 
a popular etymological adaptation of sinfluot, the 
great Hood. 

Many of the old signs of taverns contain what we 
may call hieroglyphic mythology. There was a 
house on Stoken Church Hill, near Oxford, exhibiting 
on its sign-board, “ Feathers anda Plum2* ‘The house 
itsclf was vulgarly called the Plum and Feathers: 
it was originally the Plume of Feathers, from the 
crest of the Prince of Wales. 

A Cat with a Wheel is the cormpt emblem of St. 
Catherine's Wheel; the Bull and Gate was 
intended as a trophy of the taking of Boulogne by 
Henry VIIL, it was the Boulogne Gate; and the 
Goat and Compasses have taken the place of the fine 
old Puritan sign-board, “ God encompasseth us”? 

There ie much of this kind of popular mythology 
floating about io the language of the people, aris« 
ing from a very nataral and very general tendency, 
namely, from a conviction that every name must 
have a meaning. If the real and original meaning 
bas once been lost, chiefly owing to the ravages of 
phonetic decay, a new meaning is at first tentatively, 
but very soon dogmatically, assigned to the changed 
name. 

At Lincoln, immediately below the High Bridge, 
there is an inn bearing now the sign of the Black 
Goats. It formerly had the Sign of the Three Goats, 





ate af ta Quail Goan 2 sd Tl ih nad 
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One of our Colleges at Oxford is now called and 
spelt Brasenose, Over the gate of the College there 
is a Brazen Nose, and the arms of the College display 
the saine shield, and haye done so for several cen- 
tories. Ihave not heard of any legend to account 
for the startling presence of that emblem over the 
gate of the College, but this is simply owing to the 
want of poetic imagination on the part of the Oxford 
Ciceroni. In Greece, Pausanias would have told us 
ever so many traditions commemorated by such a 
monument. At Oxford we are simply told that the 
College was originally a brewhonse, and tbat its 
original name, brasen-huis (braserie), was gradually 
changed to brazenose. 

Bravenose was founded in the commencement of 
the reign of Henry VILL, by the joint liberality of 
William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir Richard 
Sutton, The foundation-stone was laid on June 1, 
1509, and the charter entitling it “'The King’s Hall 
and College of Brasenose,” is dated Jasmary 16, 
1612. This college stands upon the site of no leas 
than four ancient balls, viz, Little University Hall, 
described by some antiquaries as one of those built 
by Alfred, and which ocenpied the northeast angle 
near the Jane; Brasenose Hall, whence the name of 
the College, situated where the present gateway now 
stands; Salisbury Hall, the site of a part of the 
present library; and Little St. Edmund Hall, which 
was still more to the southward, about where is now 
the chapel. The name of Brasenose is supposed, 


uerediam do Busey, eam vino dato coder tempore, xx. ob" From the 
Molle of Winchester Colage, teamp, Hen. 1¥., commuuicated ty Hew. We 
Gunner, in Proceedings of Archawbog. Just, L486, p- 6. 








of berylius. Ina Vocabulary of 1482 we find brill, 
paril, « masculine, a precions stone, shuped like 
glass or ice (cise), berillus item or bernlein? Sebare 
tian Frank, in the begioning of the sixtecnth century, 
‘atill uzes bard? for eye-glass. The word afterward 
became a feminine, and, as such, the recognized 
name for spectacles. 

In the place of beryliua, in the sense of precious 
stone, we find in Provengal berille;* and in the 
sense of spectacles, we find the Old French déricle& 
Bericle was afterwards changed to désicles com- 
monly, but wrongly, derived from biz-eyclus. 

To the dialect of Berri® we Gnd, instead of bericle 
or besiele, the dialectic form berwiques, which reminds 
us of the German form Bermlein® An analogous 


form is the English burnwele, originally spectacles 
fixed on the nose, and afterwards used in the sense 
of trons put on the noses of horees to confine them 
for shoeing, bleeding, or dressing.’ Brille ia German 
is used in» similar sense of a piece of leather with 
xpikes, put on the noses of young aniumals that are 
to be weancd. The formation of bernicula seems to 


the sense of spectacles, frou: Limousls bvargna, to equinny; Wall. buirgrd, 
toSook throagh one eye in aiming: Lang. dorné, Wind; fs bral one wh 
meen with diiticulty; bermigues, spectacles. Fooub. dw Be 

1 Borillus (gemma, speculum presbiteroram ayes 4.4, brill} 
Dihatads cemarion rise Goreme Kise” may be meant for 


* Bayovguns Laces Boma 

# Dict. da wees Mrovcnis, Varia, 1765, mv, 

§ Diet, Pree. Francois, par Avril, 1839, % ¥. 

© Voc, du Berri, %¥, 

© In the Dict. de niece Frospcis, Paris, 1706, Bersices occurs In the 
sense of ries, eikil 

¥ Skinner derives Sarnacls, “frenum quod equino rietal injleitur,” ftom. 
deer and neck 
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‘There are two families of Cirrliopodes. The first, 
the Lepadide, are attached to their resting-place 
bya flexible stalk, which possesses great contractile 
power, The shell is usually composed of two tri- 
angalar pieces on each side, and is closed by another 
elongated piece at the back, so that-the whole con- 
sists of five pieces. 

The second family, the Balanide, or seaeacom, has 
a shell usually composed of six segments, the lower 
part being firmly fixed to the stone or wood on which 
the creature lives, 

These creatures were known In England at all 
times, and they went by the name of Barnacles, i. e, 
Bernacula, oc small muscles. Their name, thongh 
nearly identical in sound with Barnacles, in the sense 
of speetacles, had originally no connection whatever 
witt’ that term, which was derived, as we found, from 
beryllus, 

Bat now comes a third claimant to this name 
of Barnacle, namely, the famous Barnacle Goose. 
There is a goose called Bernicla; and though tha* 
goose bas sometimes been confounded with a da 
(the Anas niger minor, the Scoter, the French Ma- 
creuse), yet there is no doubt that the Barnacle goore 
is a real bird, and may be seen drawn and described 
in any good Book on Birds! But though the bied ix 


1 Linwus doveribes it, eub "Aves, Ansores," ax Su 11, Bersiela AL 
fusca, capite enllo pectoreque nigris, collart albo, Teanta & Dernicla. 
Hinbitat fn Korops bores!t, migrat super Sueciam."" 

Willoughty, In hile Ornithology, hock Ml exyes 1 am of oplelon that 
the Brant-Gooes differs epeeliically from the Hemnacis, however writers of tha 
History of Binds confound thom, and make these words xynonymons."* Mr. 
Gould, in bis “Birds of Europe,’ rol. x. giver a drawing of the Anter 
lencoptis, Bernacle Goose, I'sia bernacke, eab No. 350; and another of the 
Anser Brosts, Brent Goove, "oie cravant, ub No. 852. 
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“The Shells tang at the Tree by a Neck longer 
than the Shell. Of a kind of Filmy substance, 
round, and hollow, and creassed, not nolike the 
Wind-pipe of a Chicken; spreading out broadest 
where it is fastened to the Tree, from which it seems 
to draw and convey the matter which serves for the 
growth and vegetation of the Shell and the tittle 
Bird within it. 

“This Bird in every Shell that T opened, as well 
the least as the biggest, J found so curiously and 
compleatly formed, that there appénred nothing 
wanting, as to the internal parts, for making up a 
perfect Sea-fowl: every little part appearing #0 dis- 
tinetly, that the whole Tooked like a large Bird seen 
through a concave or diminishing Glass, colour and 
feature being every where so clear and neat. The 
little Bill like that of a Godse, the Byes marked, the 
Head, Neck, Breast, Wings, Tail, and Feot formee 
the Feathers every where perfectly shap'd, aud black 
ish coloured ; and the Peet like those of other Water- 
fowl, fo my best remembrance. All being dead and 
dry, I did not look after the Thternal parts of 
them. .... Nor did I ever see any of the little 
Birds alive, nor met with any body that did. Only 
some credible persons have assured me they have 
seen some as big as thelr fist.” 

Here, then, we have so late as 1677 « witness 
who, thoagh he does not vouch to having seen the 
actual metamorphosis of the Barnacle shell into the 
Barnacle goose, yet affirms before a scientific public 
that he saw within the shell the bill, the 
neck, breast, wings, tail, fect, and feathers of the em- 
beyo bird. 








We have not, however, to go far back before we 
find a witness to the actual beret necos xr 
John Gerarde, of London, Master in 
the ond of his * Herball,” published in 1597, we eee 
not only a lively picture of the tree, with birds iesu- 
ing from its branches, swimming away in the sea or 
falling dead on the land, but we also read the follow- 
ing description (p, 1391): — 

« There aro founde in the north parts of Scotland, 
and the Iandz adjacent, called Orebades, certaine 
trees, whereon doe growe certaine shell fishes, of a 
white colour tending to rasset; wherein are conteined 
little living creatures: which shels in time of matu- 
ritie doe open, and out of them grow those little liy- 
ing foules, whom we call Baroakles, in the north of 
England Brant Geese, and in Lancashire tree Geese; 
but the other that do fall upon the land, perish and 
come to nothing: thus much by the writings of 
others, and also from the mouths of people of those 
parts, which may very well accord with trath. 

“But what our cics bave secne, and hands have 
touched, we shall declare, Thore is a emall Tande 
in Lancashire called the Pile of Foulders, wherein 
are found the broken peeces of old and brased 
some whereof have beene cast thither by shipwracke, 
and also the tranks or bodies with the branches of 
old and rotten trees, cast up there likewise: whereon 
is found a certaine spume or froth, that in time 
breedeth unto certaine shels, in shape like those of 
the muskle, but sharper pointed, and of a whitish 
colour; wherein is contcined a thing in forme like a 
lace of silke finely woven, as it were togither, of a 
whitish colour; one ende whereof is fastened unto 
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the inside of the shell, even as the fish of Oisters and 
Muskles are; the other ende is made fast unto the 














cum opportune tempore decidit in subjectam aquam, 
reviviseit convertiturque in ayem viyam, quam yoeant 
anserem arboreum. Crescit et he arbor In insula 
Pomonia, que haud procul abest a Scotia versus 
aquilonem. Veteres quoque Cosmographi, preser- 
tim Saxo Grmmaticus mentionem faciunt hujua 
arboris, pe putes esse figmentum a novis scriptori- 
bus excogitatam.” + 

The next account of these extraordinary geese I 
shall toke from Hector Bocee (1465-1536), who in 
1527 wrote his history of Scotland in Latin, whieh 
soon after was translated into English. The history 
is preceded by a Cosmography and Description of 
Albion, and here we read, in the fourteenth chap- 
ter 2— 

“ Of the nature of claik geis,and of the syndry 
maner of thair procreation, And of the Ile of Thale, 
capitulo xiiil, 

“ Restis now to speik of the geis generit of the 
sce namit clakis, Sum men beleyis thut thir clakis 
growis on treis be the nebbis. Bot thair opinioun is 
vane, Aad beeaus the natarc and procreatioun of 
thir clokis is strange, we hayo maid na lytyll lau- 
boure and deligence to serche ye treuth and verite 
yairof, we have salit throw ye seis quhare thir clakis 
ar bred, und I fynd be gret experienee, that the natore 
of the seis is mair relevant caus of thair procreatioun 


1 Bob, Monster, p. 49, 

"The hystory and Cromictis of Sootland, with the Comnography and 
dyscription thairof, compitit be the noble clerk maister Mertor Boece chan 
nnn of Abentene. Translatit Initly in our wuljear and eommoun Langa, 

‘de malster Johne Bellenden Archedene of Murray, And Impreatit no 
burgh, be mo Tlomas Davidson, prenter to the Kyzpis nobyll grace” 
Fabout 140), 

6 
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all the hollis thairof full of geis,on the samyn maner 
28 wo have schawio, Attoure gif ony man wald 
allege be sane argument, that this Christofer was 
maid of fir treis, as grew allanerly in the Mis, and 
that all the rutis and treis that growis in the said 
Ilis, ar of that nature to be fynaly be nature of the 
seis rosolvit in geis, We preif the cuntre thairof be 
ane notable example schawin afore our ene. Maister 
Alexander Galloway person of Kynkell was with-ws 
in thir Ilis, gevand bis myad with maist ernist bee 
‘syaes to serche the yerite of thir obscure and mysty 
dowtis. And be adventure liftit up anc see tangle 
hyngand full of mussill schellis fra the rute to the 
branchis. Sone efter he opnit ane of thir mussyll 
schellis, bot than he was mair astonist than afore. 
For be saw na fisebe in it bot ane perfit schnpin 
foule smal and gret ay effering to the quantite of 
the schell, This clerk knawin ws richt desiras of 
sic uncouth thingie, come haistely with the said tan- 
gle, and opnit it to we with all circumstance afore 
rehersit, Be thir and mony othir reasonis and ex- 
amplis we can not beleif that thir clakis ar producit 
be ony nature of treis or rutis thairof, bot allanerly 
by the nature of the Occeane sce, quhilk is the caus 
and production of mony wonderful thingis. Aod 
becaus the rode and ignorant pepyl saw oftymes the 
, frutis that fel of the trels (qubilkis stude neir the see) 
convertit within schort tyme in geis, thal belevit that 
thir geis grew apon the treis hingund be thair neb- 
bis siclik as appillis and uthir fratis hingis be thair 
stalkia, bot thair opinioun is nocht to be sustenit. 
For ale zone as thir appillis or fratis fallis of the tre 
in the eee flude, thay grow first wormeetin. And be 


schort process of tyme ar alterat in geis.” 
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the water or fly freely away into the wir, They 
derive their food and growth from the sap of the 
wood or the sea, by a secret and most wonderful 
process of alimentation. I have frequently, with my 
own eyes, seen more than a thousand of theee small 
bodies of birds, hanging down on the sea-shore from 
one piece of timber, enclosed in shells, and already 
formed. They do not breed and lay eggs, like other 
birds; nor do they ever hatch any eggs; nor do 
they #cem to build nests in any corner of the earth. 
Hence bishops and clergymen in some parts of Ire- 
land do not scraple to dine off these birds at the 
time of fasting, because they are vot flesh, nor born 
of flesh. But these are thue drawn into sin; for if 
® man during Lent hed dined off « leg of Adam, 
our first parent, who was not born of ficeh, surely 
we should not consider him innocent of baying eaten 
what is flesh,” 

Then follows more to the same effect, which we 
may safely leave ont. What is important is this, 
that in the twelfth century the belief in the miracu- 
lous transformation of the Baroacle-shell into the 
Barnacle-goose was as firmly established as in the 
seventeenth century; and that on that bellef another 
belief had grown up, namely, that Barnacle-geese 
might safely be exten during Lent. 

How long before Giraldus the fable existed, I can- 
not tell; but it must not be supposed that, during 
the five centuries through which we have traced its 
existence, it was never contradicted. It was contra- 
dicted by Albertus Magnus (died 1280), who declares 
that hu saw these birds lay eggs and hatch ther! 

1 Harbates meotiondd quidam dieunt aves: quas valgus boongas (baum 
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tells us of an Irish priest, of the name of Octavianus, 
who assured bim with an oath on the Gospel that he 
bad seen the birds in their rude state and handled 
them. And Aldrovandus himeelf, after weighing all 
the evidence for and ugainst the mimeulous origin 
of the Barnacle-goose, arrives at the conclusion that 
it is better to ere with the majority than to argue 
against so many eminent writers! In 1629 a Count 
Maier published at Frankfort a book, “De Volucri 
Arborea"” (On the Tree-bird), in which he explains 
the whole process of its birth, and indulges in some 
most absurd and blasphemous speculations* 

But how did this extraordinary story arise? Why 


Fig. 30. 





should anybody ever have conceived the idea that a 
bird was produced from a shell; and this particular 


1 Malim tammen cum pluribus errare quam tot scriptoribus clarlseimle 
oblatrare quibus practer id quod de ephemaro dictam eat, favet etiam quot 
tot ab Aristotele proditum, genus scilicet tevtatum quoddam navigiie p= 
trescente fee spumosa alinasci.™” (P. 173, Tine 

“Quod Suis propriar 


£ The fourth chapter Ihns the following lai 
Lujus volucris generations sit ut refeeat duplici suk natwh, vegetabili ct 


snimali, Christum Deure et hominem, qui qnoque vine patre ot matte, ut 
le, exist” 
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fost as it was dropped in the Halian i xerno, winter, 
instead of if iverno, This dropping of the first sy!- 
lable is by no means onusaal in Latin words whieh, 
through the vulgar Latin of the monks, found their 
way into the modern Romance dialects ;! and we 
actoaily find In the medieval Latin dictionaries the 
word fybernagium in the tranented form of berna- 
gium® The birds, therefore, being called Hiber~ 
nicula, then Hernidula, were synonymous with tho 
shells, equally called Bernceule; and as their narnca 
seemed one, so the creatures were supposed to be 
one. Everything afterwards seemed to conspire to 
confirm the first mistake, and to invest what was 
originally a good Trish canard with all the dignity 
of scientific, and the solemnity of theological trath, 

It should be mentioned, however, that there is 
another derivation of the name Bernacula, which 
was suggested to Gesner by one of his correspond- 
ents. “Joannes Caius,” he says,“ writes to me in 
a letter: ‘I believe that the bird which we call Anser 
brendinus, others Bernaclus, ought to be called Bern- 
clacus; for the old Britons and the modern Scots 
called, and call, the wild goose Clake. Hence they 
still retain the name which is corrapted with us, 
Lake or Fenluke, i.e. lukesgoose, instead of Fenck- 
lake; for our people frequently change letters, and 
say bern for bren!” (“ Historia Animalium," lib. iii, 
p. 110) 

His idea, therefore, was, that the name was derived 

2 Of Diez, Rom. Gr. p. U2! ronifiie s birunido, 

veeroro —ejilscopas. 
citer _ ecclovla. 


4 Cf Du Cange, “ Bernagiam, pro Hybeenagium, nl fallor, misosliom 
frcmintem.” 
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as if ainged by fire; a branded cow being one almost 
entirely brown, A brnt-fox is a fox with black feet. 
Branta, we saw, was a name given to the Barnacle- 
goose; and it was said to be given to it on account 
of its dark color. 

How easily in cases like this alegend grows up to 
remove any difficulty that might be felt at names no 
longer understood, can be proved by many a medim- 
val legend, both sacred and profane. ‘The learned 
editor of the “ Munimenta Gildhallm Londinensis;” 
Mr. H. T. Riley, tells us in his Preface (p. xviii.) that, 
in the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, trading, or buying and selling at a profit, was 
known to the more educated classes under the 
French name achat, which in England waa written, 
and probably pronounced, ceat. To acat of this na- 
ture, Whittington was indebted for his wealth; and 
as, in time, the French became displaced here by the 
modern English, the meaning of the word probably 
became lost, and thereby gave the opportunity to 
some inventive genius, at a much later period, of 
building @ new story on the double meaning of an 
old and effete word 

You know the story of St Christopher. The 
“ Legenda Aurea”? gays of him that he was a Ca- 
naanite, very tall and fearful to look at. “ He would 
not serve anybody who had himself a master; and 
when he heard that his lord was afraid of the devil, 
he left him and became himself the servant of the 

1 Rerwe Britensicarwm Medi ci Seriptures, Mumimente Gildhalle Lew 
dinensis, wl. i, Lider Albus. London, 1880. As I hiave not Deen able te 
trace the story of Whittington to its cariese form, T most Jeave te Me, 


Riley al the eredit and responsibilty of Uh explanation, 
© Lagmia Aures, cap, 100. 
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heart, But, as in the case of St, Ignatius, the peo- 
ple who martyred him, when tearing out his beart, 
are said to have found it miraculously inscribed with 
the name of God, so the name of Christophorus led 
to the Jegend just quoted. Whether there was a 
real Christophoras who spffered martyrdom under 
Decius, in Lycia, 250 a.p.. we cannot tell; but even 
Alban Batler, in his “ Lives of the Sainte,” admits 
that “there seem to be no other grounds than his 
name for the vulgar notion of his great stature, the 
origin of which seers to have been merely allegor 
‘ical, as Buronius observes, and as Vida has ex 
pressed in an cpigram on this saint: — 
© Christophoro, infixum quod cum neque in corde gorebas, 
Pictores Chratur dant tibi forti humeria”* 


“ The enormous statues of St. Christopher, still to 
be seem in many Gothic cathedmuls, expressed his 
allegorical wading through, the sea of tribulations, 
by which the faithful meant to signify the many 
sufferings through which he arrived at eternal life.” 
Before be was called Christophorus his name waa 
Reprobus ; so says the “ Legenda Aurea.” Others, 
improving on the legend, represent bis original name 
to have been Offerus, the second part of Chrisloferus, * 
thus showing a complete misunderstanding of the 
original name, 

Another legend, which is supposed to owe its 
origin to a similar misunderstanding, is that of Ur- 


carrieth Gedy but of the pusire, carted of God, if placed on Hhe antepe 
aukina.” — Alban Butler, Lives of the Saints, vol. iis pp Le 

+ Vis, Uymo. 20, ¢, Ih p, 150, 

# Maury, Légemtia Pewsey pO 
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‘Yet, even in their corropt form, the words of the 
teachers retain theirsacred character; they soon form 
an integral part of that foundation on which the 
religions life of a whole nation is built up, and the 
very teachers tremble lest in trying to place each 
stone in its right position, they might stake the struc 
tare which it took centuries to build up. St. Thomas 
(died 1274) asked Bonaventura (died 1271) whence 
he received the force and unction which he displayed 
in all his works. Bonaventura pointed to a crucifix 
banging on the wall of his cell. “ It is that image,” 
“he said, * which dictates all my words to me.” What 
can be more simple, more true, more intelligible? 
But the saying of Bonaventura was repeated, the 
people took it literally, and, in spite of ull remon- 
strances, they insisted that Bonaventura possessed a 
talking crucifix. A profane miracle took the place 
of a sacred trath; nay, those who could understand 
the troth, and felt bound to protest against the val- 
gar error, were condemned by the loud-voiced multi- 
tude as disbelievers of miracles. Pictures frequently 
added a new sanction to these popular superstitions. 
Zurbaran painted a saint (Pierre Nolasque) before a 
speaking crucifix. Whether the artist meant it liter- 
ally or symbolically,,we do not know. But the 
crowds took it in the most literal sense, and who was 
the bold preacher who would tell his congregation the 
plain, though no doabt the more profound, meaning 
of the miraculous picture which they had once learnt 
to worship? 

It was a common practice of early artists to repre~ 
sent martyrs that bad been exeouted by the sword, 
us carrying their heads in their hands? The people 

4 Staury, p. 207. 
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thelr lives, felt that the victory came from the hands 
of the Only Truc God, the God revealed by Christ, 
and preached in the cities of the whole Roman Em- 
pire by the despised disciples of a crucified Lord, 
sarely this shows the power of Christianity in a far 
more majestic light than when we are told that these 
royal converts saw, or imagined they saw,a flag 
with a Cross, or with the inscription, “Jn hoc signa 
winces.” + 

If Bonaventura felt the presence of Christ in his 
lonely cell, if the heart of Ignatins was instinet with 
the spirit of God, we can understand what is meant, 
we can sympathize, we can admire, we can love, 
But if we are told that the one merely possessed a 
talking crucifix, and that the heart of the other was 
inscribed with the four Greek letters, @50%, what ia 
that to us? 

‘Those old pictures and carved images of saints 
fighting with dragons, of martyrs willing to lay down 
their lives for the truth, of inepired writers listening 
intently to the voice of God, lose all their meaning 
and beauty if we are told that they were only men 
of bodily strength who chanced to, kill a gorilla-like 
monster, or beings quite different from ourselves, who 
did not die even though their heads bad been severed 
from their tranks, or old men currying doves on each 
thoulder. Those doves whispering into the ears of 
the prophets of old were meant for the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove and lighting upon them; 

4 Similar stories are told of Alfons, the first Ring of Portagsl, who le 
said to have seen brilliant crom bofore the bsisle of Ouelque, in 125%, 
‘and of Waldemar If, of Denmark, The red crow of Denmark, the Dee 
bbrog, dates from Waldemar’s victory over the Eathonians in 221%. Bye 
Dahimann, Geachickte row Dusnemark, vol. p. 368. 
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which was quite true in its i treet aebieeen) be. 
came falsified by an inadequate interpretation. And 

what happened? People who, like Photius, ventured 
to assign nateral causes that produced earthquakes, 
were cried down by a thoughtless maltitude as un- 
believers and heretics, 

We have lastly to consider one class of words 
which exercise a most powerful influence on the 
mind. They role the mind instead of being raled 
by it, and they give rise to a kind of mythology, the 
effects of which are most widely extended, even at 
the present day. I pointed ont in a former Lecture 
that, besides such abstract names as virtue, fortune, 
Faicity, peace, and wer, there are others of a slightly 
different character, which equally lend themselves to 
mythological personification. A name like the Latin 
virtus was originally intended to express a quality, 
manliness, the quality of a man, or rather 
good quality peculiar to man. As long as this noun 
was used merely as 2 notin of quality, as an ad- 
jective changed into a substrative, no mischief could 
arise. 

Abstract nouns were originally collective nouns, 
and the transition is very eagy from a plural, sach as 
“the clercs” (clerici), to a collective or abstract noun, 
such as “the clergy” (clericatus). Humanitas meant 
originally “all men,’ “mankind; bnt kind, literally 
genus, came, like genus, to express what constitutes 
kind, the qualities which all members of a kind share 
draiiag Ext 200 Syturer beyyophoor, eines t14 af engpol ofc ix wip 
Gong dpapnin GY be whgsuenic Warr yivorzor. Sonnen Mefalas (Bon 
nm, 1891), p20: wie adriy miliug 'Avrsazelag AppDeions bed tsarrinn, 
Soins 2 ol Deopnwles yoropdvns sal deapipuw oesgpiie nok humpye 
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analysis, But if we speak of the Dawn, whit do 
we mean? Do we mean n substance, an individnal, 
a person? Certainly not. We mean the time whick 
precedes the rising of the sun. Bat then, again, 
what is Time? whatis there substantial, individual, 
or personal in time, or any portion of time? Yet 
Tanguage cannot belp herself; all the nouns which 
she uses are either masculine or feminine, — for neu- 
ters are of later date,—and if the name of the Dawn 
has once been formed, that name will convey to 
every one, except to the philosopher, the idea of a 
substantial, if not of an individual and personal be- 
ing. We saw that one name of the dawn in San- 
skrit was Saranyd, and that it coincided literally 
with the Greek Erinys. It was originally a perfectly 
trac und natural saying that the rays of the Dawn 
would bring to light the works of darkness, the sins 
committed daring the night. We have a proverb in 
German :— 
“Kein Faden ist so fein gesponnen, 
Er kommt doch endlich aa der Sonnen.” 


No thread on earth 40 fing ix apun, 
But comes at last before the sun. 


The expression that the Erinys, Saragyd, the 
Dawn, finds out the criminal, was originally quite 
free from mythology; it meant no more than that 
crime would be brought to light some day or other, 
It became mythological, however, as soon as the ety- 
mological meaning of Erinys was forgotten, and as 
soon as the Dawn, a portion of time, asenmed the 
rank of a personal being. 

The Weird Sisters sprang from the same source 





and his thoughts could extend, and supported by 
perrvambeareanycei aie cnc 
of later Oriental philosophy. Thus the Earth grow 
naturally and irresistibly into a vague being, real, 
yet not finite; personal, yet not human; and the 
only nate by which the ancient nations could call 
her, the only category of thought under which she 
could be comprehcuded, was that of a goddess, a 
bright, powerful, immortal being, the mother of men, 
the beloved of the sky, the Great Mother. 

Now, it ia perfectly troe that we in our modern 
languages do not speak any more of gods and god- 
desses; but have we in our sclentific aod unscientific 
vocabularies none of those nondescript beings, like 
Earth, or Dawn, or Foture? Do wo never use terms 
which, if rigorously analyzed, would turn out to be 
without any substantial basis, resting like the Eurth 
on the Elephant, and the Elephant on the Tortoise 
— but the Tortoise swinging in infinite space? 

Take the word Nature. Natura, ctymologically, 
means she who gives birth, who brings forth! But 
who is she, or he, or it? The ancient nations made 
a goddess of her,—and this we consider a childish 
mistake; but what is Nature with us? We use the 
word madily and constantly, but when we try to 
think of Natare as a being, or as an aggregate of 
beings, or as a power, or as on aggregate of powers, 
our mind soon drope: there is nothing to lay hold of, 
nothing that exists or resists, 

‘What is meant by the expression, that fruits are 
produced by Nature? Nature cunnot be meant here 
as an independent power, for we believe no longer in 
8 Gea or Tellus, a Mother Earth, bringing forth the 
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Nature o kind of individual existence, distinct from 
the Creator, from the laws whieh He has imposed on 
the movement, and from the properties and forms 
which He has given to His creatures; and who repre- 
sent Nature as acting on matter by means of her own 
power and reason. As our knowledge bas advanced 
in astronomy, physics, and chemistry, those sciences 
have renounced the paralogizme which resulted from 
the application of figurative language to real phe- 
nomena. Physiologists only have still retained this 
habit, because with the obscurity in which physiology 
is still enveloped, it was not possible for them to 
deceive themselves or others as to their profound 
ignorance of vital movements, except by attribu- 
ting some kind of reality to the phantoms of their 
imagination.” 

Nature, if we believed all that is said of her, would 
be the most extraordinary being. She has horrors 
(horror waeui), she indulges in freake (fusus mature), 
she coramits blunders (errores natura, monstra). She 
is sometimes at war with herself, for,as Giraldus told 
us, “ Natore produced barnacles against Nature;" 
and of Iate years we have heard much of her power 
of selection, 

Nature is sometimes used os meaning simply 
matter, or everything that existe apart from spirit. 
Yet more frequently Nature is supposed to be itself 
endowed with independent life, to be working’ after 
eternal and invariable laws. Again, we sometimes 
hear Natare used 0 as to include the spiritual life 
and the intellectual activity of man, We speak of 
the spiritaal nature of man, of the natural laws of 
thought, of natural religion. Even the Divine 





ordinem nature), while St. Augustine had worded 
his definition far more carefully in saying that we 
call miracles what God performs out of the usaal 
course of nature, as known tows (contra cognitam 
nobis cursum solitamque nature). Others defined 
miracles us events exceeding the powers of nature 
(opus exeedens nature vires); but this was not con+ 
sidered enough, because miracles sbould not only 
exceed the powers of nature, but should violate the 
order of nature (com ad miracolum requiratur, nedum 
utexcedat vires nature, sed preterea nt sit preter 
ordinem nature), Miracles were divided into three 
—1. Those above natore (supre naturam); 

2. Those against nature (contra naturam); 3. Those 
beyond nature (preter natnram). Bot where nature 
ended and the supernatural begun wis never ex 
plained. Thomas Aquinas went so far as to admit 
miracles quoad mos, and St. Augustine maintained 
that, according to human usage, things were said to 
be against nature which are only against the course 
of nature, as kamon to mortals, (Dici antem bumano 
more contra naturam esse quod est contra nature 
usam mortalibus notur.) All these fancifal defini- 
tions may be eeen carefully examined by Benedict 
XIV. in the first part of the fourth book of his work 
« De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et Beatorum Cano- 
nizatione” : yet should we look in vain either there 
‘or anywhere else for a definition of what is natural! 
Here a large ficld is open to the student of lan- 
guage, It is his office to trace the origival meaning 
of each word, to follow up its history, its changes of 


4 See an excellent article inthe 
¢ an Intely published forget 


." ascribed to oa of our most emlaat 
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imitaic the wisdom of the mathemnticians, in set+ 
ting down in tle very beginning the definitions of 
our words and terms, that others may know how we 
accept and understand them, and whether they con+ 
cur with us orno, For it cometh to pass, for want 
of this, that we are sure to end there where we ought 
to have begun, which is in questions and differences 
about words.” 

Locke says: — 

“Lam apt to imagine that, were the imperfections 
of language, as the instraments of knowledge, more 
thoroughly weighed, a great many of the controver- 
sies that make such a noise in the world would of 
themselves cease; and the way to kaowledge, and 
perhaps peace too, lie a great deal opener than it 
does.” 

Wilkins, when explaining the advantages of his 
philosophical language, remarks :— 

“ This design will likewise contribute much to the 
clearing of some of our modern differences in re 
ligion, by unmasking many wild errors, that shelter 
themselves under the disguise of affected phrases; 
whieh, being philosophically unfolded, and rendered 
according to the genuine and natural importance of 
words, will uppear to be inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions, And several of those pretended mysterious 
profound notions, expressed in great swelling words, 
whereby some men set up for reputation, being this 
way examined, will appear to be either nonsense, or 
very flat and jejune. And though it should be of no 
other use’ but this, yet were it in these days well 
worth a man’s pains and study; considering the 
common mischiet that is done, and the many im 
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which, perhaps, but for the invention of this single 
word, never could have prevailed for a moment, and 
modifying sciences, the very elements of which had 
not then begun to exist, ‘The inventor of the mozt 
barbarous term may thus have bad an influence on 
mankind, more important than all which the most 
illustrions conqueror could effect by a long life of 
fatigue, aod anxicty, and peril, and guilt. 

“A few phrases of Aristotle achieved a much more 
extensive and lasting conquest; aud are perhaps/evon 
at this moment exercising no small away on the very 
minds which smile at them with scorn.* 

Sir W. Hamilton, in his “ Lectures on Metaphys- 
ics,” ii. p. 312, remarks:— “To objects so different 
ag the images of sense and the unpictarable notions 
of intelligence, diffrent names ought to be given; 
and, accordingly, this has been done wherever a 
philosophical nomenclature of the slightest preten- 
sions to perfection has been formed. In the German 
language, which is now the richest in metaphysical 
expressions of any living tongues, the two kinds of 
objects are carefully distinguished. In our language, 
on the contrary, the terms idea, conception, notion, 
are used almost as convertible for either; and the 
vagueness and confueion which is thus produced, 
even within the narrow sphere of speculation te 
which the want of the distinction also confines us 
can be best appreciated by those who are conversant 
with the philosophy of the different countries.” 

I shall, in conclusion, give two or three instances 
to indicate the manner in which I think the Science 
of Language might be of advantage to the philoso 
pher. 


+ Dewwn, Works ie ps 24 
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on it like marble, In others like freestone, and in 
others little better than sand, I shall not here in- 
quire: though it may seem probable that the con- 
stitution of the body does sometimes influence the 
memory; since we oftentimes find a disease quite 
strip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a 
fever, ina few days, calcine all those images to dust 
and confusion, which seemed to be as lasting as if 
graved in marble.” 

Secondly, we may say, I know this to be a trian- 
gle. Here we have 1 general conception, that of 
triangle, which is not supplied by the senses alone, 
but elaborated by reason, and we predicate this of 
something which we perceive at the time by our 
senses. We recognize a particular sensuous impres- 
sion as falling under the general category of triangle. 
Here you perecive the difference. We not only 
recognize what we see, as the same thing we had 
seen before, but we must’ previously have gathered 
certain impressions {nto one cluster, and have given 
a name to this cluster, before we can apply that 
name whenever the same cluster presents itself 
again. ‘This is knowledge denied to the animal, 
and peculiar to man as a reasoning being, All 
syllogistic knowledgo falls under this head. The 
absence of this kind of knowledge is called igno- 
rance. 

‘Thirdly, we say that man knows there is a God. 

This knowledge is based neither on the evidence of 

the senses, nor on the evidence of reason. No man 

has ever seen God, no man has ever formed a gen- 

eral conception of God. Neither sense nor reason can 

supply a knowledge of God. What are called the 
FI 
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ogy was wrong, and that Augustus was emperor 
fifty years sooner or later, we should willingly give 
up our belief that Christ and Angustas were con- 
temporaries, Belief in these cases means no more 
than that we have grounds, sensuous or argumenta- 
tive, for admitting certain facts. I saw the revolu- 
tion at Paris in February 1848: this is senee-evi- 
dence, I saw men who had scen the revolution at 
Paris in July 1830: this is sense-evidence, supple- 
mented by argumentative evidence, I saw men who 
had scen men that had seen the revolation at Paris 
in July 1789: this is again sense-cvidence, supple- 
mented by argument, The same chain carries us back 
to the remotest times, but where its links are weak | 
or broken, no power of belief can restore them. It 
is impossible to assent to uny historical facts, as 
such, without the evidence of sense or reason, We 
may be as certain of historical facts as of our own 
existence, or we may be uncertain. We may either 
give or deny our assent, or we may give our assent 
provisionally, conditionally, doubtfully, carolessly, 
Bat we can as little believe a fact, using to believe 
in ite first sense, as we can reason with our sense, 
or see with our reason. If, nevertheless, to believe 
is used to express various degrees of asseut to his 
torical facta, it is of great importance to bear in 
mind that the word thus used does not express that 
supreme certainty which is conveyed in our belief in 
God and Immortality (credo in), a certainty never 
attainable by “ cumulative probabilities.” * 

‘To believe is used in a third sense when we say, 
*T believe it is going to rain.” “1 believe’ here 

1 De. Newsnan, Apel pro ea ras, 22h. 
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Finite, on the contrary, is in reality the limitation or 
modification of the Infinite, nor is ib possible, if we 
reason in good earnest, to conceive of the Finite in 
any other senee than as the shadow of the Infinite. 
Even Language will confess to this, if we crom- 
examniue her properly. For whatever the ety 

of finis may be, whether it be derived from findere 
or figere,' whether it means that which cuts or that 
which is fixed, it is clear that it stands for something 
which by means of the senzea is inapprehensible, 
We admit in mathematical reasoning that points, 
lines, and planes can never be presented to the eye, 
It is the same in the world at large. No finger, no 
razor, has ever touched the end of anything: no eye 
bas laid hold of the horizon which divides heaven 
and earth, or of the line which separates green from 
yellow, or unites yellow with white. No ear has 
ever caught the point where one key enters into 
another. Our senses never convey to us anything 
finite or definite, their impressions are always rela- 
tive, measured by degrees, but by degrees of an in- 
finite scale. Itia maintained by some authorities? 
that the ear can take in 38,000 vibrations in one 
second. This is the highest note. The lowest nume 
ber of vibrations producing musical sound is sixteen 
in one second. Between these two points lies the 
sphere of our musical perceptions, but there is in 
reality a progressus ad infinitum on either side. The 
sume applies to color, Wherever we look, we never 
find a real end, a seizable nis. Finis, therefore, and 
the Finite express something which the senses by 


3 Bopp, Fergleichende Grammatid, til, p. 248, Schwelzer, Ia Kaba's 
Mi, p. 307, 
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pride themselves on the exactness of their language, 
are free from words which, if rigorously analyzed, 
would tara out to be as unsubstantial as Nemesis 
and the Erinys. Naturalists used to speak of Aloms, 
things indivisible, which are mere conceptions of the 
mind, as if they were real, in the sensuous sense of 
the word, whereas it is impossible for the senses to 
take cognizance of anything that cannot be divided, 
or is incommensarable. Chemists speak of impon- 
derable substances, whieh ie as impossible a concep- 
tion as that of atome. Imponderable means what 
cannot be weighed. But to weigh is to compare the 
gravity of one body with that of another. Now, it 
is impossible that the weight of any body shonld be 
so small as to defy comparison with the weight of 
some other body ; or, if we suppose a body without 
weight and gravity, we speak of a thing which can- 
not existin the material world in which we live, a 
world governed without mercy by the law of gravity. 

Every advance in physical science seems to be 
marked by the discarding of some of these mytho- 
logical terms, yet new ones spring up as soon as the 
old ones are disposed of. ‘Till very lately, Caloric 
was a term in constant use, and it was supposed to 
express some real matter, something that produced 
heat. Thut idea is now exploded, and heat is under 
stood to be the result of molecular and elhereal vibra- 
tions. All mutter is supposed to be immemed in a 
highly elastic medium, and that medium has received 
the name of Ether. No doubt this is a great ad- 
vance, — yet what is Ether, of which everybody now 
speaks as of a substance, — heat, light, electricity, 
ound, being only so many different modes or modi- 
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